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You have probably often wished 
for nails with the corrosion-re- 
sisting qualities of old wrought 
iron nails, and the current ac- 
tivity in water-front construction 
has emphasized the need. Now 
you can get them for rated 
projects. 


These modern wrought iron 
nails duplicate the corrosion re- 
sistance of the original product, 
which is still serving in many 
century-old New England sea- 
coast structures. Exposed to sea 
air and salt-spray conditions that 
would quickly reduce ordinary 
nails to a mere streak of rust, the 
wrought iron nails still retain 
virtually all of their original 
strength and section. Your own 
experience will probably pro- 
vide plenty of confirmation of 
wrought iron’s long life under 
severe conditions like these. 


Furthermore, the modern 
product is a cut nail, duplicating 
the original in design. Tests have 
shown the holding power of cut 
nails averages over 70% greater 
than that of equivalent wire nails 

. . a big consideration now that 
metal conservation is so vital. 


It should be understood that 
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the A. M. Byers Company does 
NOT manufacture nails, but 
merely provides nail manufac- 
turers with the genuine wrought 
iron from which they are cut. If 
you have any construction job 
essential to the war program 
where permanence and depend- 
ability are important, and where 
severe corrosive conditions are 
present, we will be glad to fur- 
nish you with the 
name of a source 
of supply. 

A. M. Byers Co. 
Established 1864. 
Offices in Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, 
Houston, Seattle, 
San Francisco. 


The two wrought iron nails lying on the timber 
are over a century old. Note uniformity of section 
and absence of any severe pitting or localized 
corrosive attack. 


BYERS GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS ' 
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COMING NEXT 


¢ War Buildings of 1942—-a 32-page 
special section devoted to design, 
planning and construction of out- 
standing war-inspired factories, office 
buildings, military and naval struc- 
tures, which has made the present 
year one of the most notable on 
record. In the face of material 
shortages and imposed demands for 
speed, the job of supplying these 
vital buildings required ability and 
ingenuity. Many precedents have 
been set that no doubt will become 
standard practice in the future. 


eA’ method of field control for 
tamped earth construction, based on 
seven years of experience in the 
Tennessee Valley area, will be de- 
scribed by F. A. Kellog, senior ma- 
terials engineer of TVA. This 
method has eliminated the most 
serious objections to control by test. 
Its simplicity and speed permit it 
to be used on small operations that 
ordinarily might not be controlled. 


¢ How the problem of leveling up 
uneven  reinforced-concrete __ piles 
was solved by the unique use of pre- 
cast concrete jackets, placed on top 
of the piles, is an interesting innova- 
tion that will be described in the 
October 22 issue. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


¢ With the loss of the Philippines 
and the fall of the Dutch East 
Indies, the supply of manila rope to 
this country ceased, thus imposing 
the dificult problem of conserving 
present stocks and finding available 
substitutes. The ever-expanding de- 
mands of war make it vitally neces- 
sary that this product be conserved 
to the utmost and substitutes be 
known and used wherever possible. 
To this end, the results of a thorough 
study of the problem will be pre- 
sented in an early issue. 


* Snow will soon be banking up on 
airports in many sections of the 
country, thus preventing the efforts 
of our boys to “Keep "Em Flying.” 
Best practices in snow removal, 
based on experience of leading air- 
port managers in the U.S. and 
Canada, will be the subject of an 
article scheduled for the November 
5 issue. Fields for both wheel and 
ski landings, and Canadian methods 
of compaction, rather than removal 
of snow, are described. 
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QUICK STEEL 


IN 
RYERSON STOCK 


Your nearby Ryerson plant carries 


reinforcing bars, wire mesh, struct- 
urals, roofing...and practically every 
form of construction steel and allied 
products ... in stock for immediate 


shipment. 


The demands of wartime, naturally, ¢ —— oa 


zy 


have limited our stock, but we are in Complete Facilities for cutting. bending or 


_ . forming Reinforcing steels to specification. 
a position to furnish steel for the 


war program and essential industries. 


HELP FOR BUILDERS 


The Ryerson Contractors & Builders 
Division offers a comprehensive ser- 
vice for planning and completing 
your jobs on time. Shipments of fab- 
ricated structural steel; or cut, bent 
and tagged reinforcing bars are 
scheduled to meet your actual day-to- 
day needs as the job progresses. Let 
Ryerson engineers help you with 
plans or problems. 


New 1942 Stock List mailed on request 


Prompt Deliveries to meet your day-to-day job 
€ needs and keep materials coming on schedule. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants in: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, 


Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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- September Nine Months 
000 omitted) 1941 1942 ( ree 1941 1942 Change 
BOM. 25. cece cc ccees $514,251 $712,709 $39.0 $4,843,878 $7,632. 606 +58. j 
Total y ee, Bee sia. 5 73, 169 38,228 —48.0 966 958 7 474 740 -31.0 
oh ggigieere~ Ot 441,055 674,486 433.0 3,876,940 7,157,866 +85 .0 | 
Public emery 363,169 646,380 +78.0 2,911,089 6,718,277 + 131.0 | 
Federa!...-+++* eeeerrree 
$11,957 —97 5,860,877 $9,530,7 +65 . ' 
Total New Paeeenve Capital...... So <= . o8.098.377 $9 530 = = 0 CONSTRUCTION COST ig 
a T eeveeveevoeecees ve ~. Oe oe ’ 1 Z 
en neon Rs x00 « 1,036 +314.0 378,660 212,155 -44.0 | 
eral | Sec spaceces: BBO, OMD seccescs ssacsees 4,826,118 8,966,898 +86. 0 | 
> ‘ ‘lected for Ap- 
_ MoTile 11)... z eseen nts, 376 $26,347 —77.0 $1,124,067 $456,055 —59.0 
praisal (Title 11).......+-.- 470 - ( cake 4 , ‘ > a 
BE TEs epccccccsccse ° 14,922 66,016 343.0 125,413 5SS,518 +3090 : i 
BUILDING COST | 
CONSTRUCTION COSTS .... WAGE RATES .... PRICES | 
‘ ——~Change September to October — L slishibrelrstiitesttistitistufertee bila bay EL | 
; Getober a 1941 —1942 1938 §= 1939 «1940941942 
1941 1942 Change Sept Oct, a Sept Oct 
fs N R Construction Cost 
‘ Index, 1913 = 100} 264.46 282.44 +6.8 263.12 264.46 +0.5 281.61 282.44 +0.3 
BN R Building Cost Index, : d , si ie ; ENR INDEX NUMBERS 
1913 =100f.. Y 215.92 225.90 +4.6 214.58 215.92 +0.6 225.46 225.90 +0,2 
} ; : Construction Cost Building Cost Volume 
t Does not reflect increased costs due to more overtime, lower lahor efficiency, delivery delays, etc. Base = 100 191% 1926 1913 192 4 26 
ENR 20-CiTIES’' AVERAGE Sept ao = _ iss 1 saa 
x 2 2°1.6 21 NS 4 re | 
Common Labor eey's .. $0.761 $0,826 +8.5 80.761 $0,761 0 $0.823 $0.826 +04 Aug., 1942 281.61 121.84 622 273 j 
Skilled Labor (Av. 3 tr: tudes) 1.516 1.589 +4.8 1.516 1.516 0 1. 586 1.589 +0.2 July, 1942 277.65 120.79 736 323 
Bricklayers..... ; 1.608 1.687 +4.9 1.608 1.608 0 1.687 1.687 0 June, 1942 274.19 119.56 75 0 
Structural Ironworkers i 1.582 1.644 +3.9 1.582 1.582 0 1.637 1.644 +0.4 ae oo 272 30 119.00 82] 60 | 
SES RE Pen 1.358 1.435 +5.7 1.358 1.358 0 1.435 1.435 0 pri, 1942 271.78 118.65 a 49 
> Mar., 1942 200.71 118.32 578 25 
ye Cement, per bbl. ......... $2.52 $2.60 +-3.2 $2.52 2.52 0 $2.61 $2.60 —0).4 Feb, 1942 209.41 118.08 50 »” 
ES Reinforcing steel, per cwt.. 2:59 2:72 +5.0 2.59 2.59 0 2.69 2.72 +1.1 Jan, 1942... 267.83 117.37 402 176 
BS Struct. steel shapes, base. . 2.10 2.10 0 2.10 2. 10 0 2.10 2.10 0 Dec., 1941 26. Ie 116.96 217 95 
: Sand, per ton.... 1.18 1.19 +0.8 1.18 1.18 0 1.21 1.10 +1.7 Nov., 1941 266.13 117.05 282 124 
a ber, 2x4 Fir, ver M ft. 46.47 51.55 +10.9 44.72 46.47 +3.9 61.10 51.55 +0.9 Oct.Q 1941... 264.46 116.72 263 115 
Lumber, } ) 
Pe Lumber, 2x4 Pine, per M ft. 40.71 44.24 +8.7 40.01 40.71 +1.7 44.27 44.24 —O.1 Sept., 1941... 263.12 116.00 419 184 
Brick, common, per M... 14,91 15.58 +4.5 14.83 14.91 +0.5 15.63 15.58 —0.3 
Ready-mixed concrete, c.y. 7.07 7.34 +3.8 7.07 7.07 0 7.34 1.3 0 1941 (Av 123.95 211.46 114,32 7 14 
Struct. clay tile, 3x12x12 76.69 77.97 +1.7 75.99 76.69 +0.9 77.97 77.97 0 1940 (Av 16.31 202.81 109.64 2¢ LIS 
Paving asphalt, cars, ton.. 14.68 14.92 +1.6 14.63 14.68 +0.3 14.92 14.92 0 1939 (Av 113 21 197.44 106.7 ll 92 
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MATERIAL SHIPMENTS ... . BUILDING PERMITS 
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September—— % Aug. average ( brickiayers, 
1941 1942 Change 1942 é a carpenters, irorworkers) 
5 Lumber (% 1935-'39 weekly seas. av.) N. L. M. A. 146.0 132.0 —9.6 142.8 =F 6 
§ Steel (% operating capacity) A. I. 8. 1.... ‘ 96.7 96.8 +0.1 “7.2 aa 
‘ stiso | 
4 ——August ~ Q% BRieht Months Gg 3 
x , ‘ lala 1941 1942 ; Change 1941 1942 Change xX }-120 CONSTRUCTION WAGES 
‘y Fabricated Structura Stee one, / 1.8.C. 189,251 165,212 —-12.7 1470547 1,425, as —3.1 L 
2 Cement, thous. bbl., U.S.B. of M..... 17,825 21,282 +19.4 106 , 156 121, +14.0 a 110 oo ar Average 
a Building Permits, Dun & Br adstrect, oo +100 | urly Rates 
‘ SRS ae . $119,251 $52,706 —55.9 $1,032,977 $622,621 —39.7 Me 
Ss 6 
: = +09 
= ° | 
i COST OF LIVING INDEXES .. . . EMPLOYMENT STO: Commer bes 
2 avert 
a —— August—— q July % Change 
} 1941 1942 Change 1942 July-Aug. 
4 Cost of Living nates, RTE Big itesesecceeches 88.6 98.1 +10.7 97.8 +0.3 | hit : 
7 Rent (Housing) Index Rb ctes adden ches oa 89.4 90.8 +-1.6 90.8 0 
7 Total Employment (est.) oa ph Rae 35,145 37,667 +7.2 37,100 +1.5 938 = 1939 1940 19411942 
g Construction Employment (est.) thous., B.L.S.... 2,630 2,328 —11.5 2,310 +0.8 
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Engineering News-Record reports projects of the following minimum couts — waterworks, excavation, drainage and urrigation, $15,000; other public works $25,000; 
industrial buildings, $40,000; other buildings, $150,000 
Four Weeks Thousands of Dollars (000 Omitted) 















4 —————United States——_—__—__. 

a New Middle Mid West of Far September Nine Months——— 

; England Atlantic South West Mississippi West 1942 1942 1941 Canada 
Public Works 

INL Ss 5s.0 50% s.ccee ewe 712 4,151 5,344 3,203 5,168 1,345 19,923 116 ,667 60 , 647 150 
ES eons a wis see oees 133 612 2,124 1,424 2,701 2,756 9,750 93,873 68,603 500 
RS Srl. oe ks Sues awe ; 1,565 527 439 265 240 3,136 44,076 87 069 2R5 
Earthwork and waterw: dye.... 1,525 350 1,499 589 4,015 1,061 9,039 235 ,529 212,636 100) 
‘te Streets and roads... . <3 820 9,239 15,815 S; 083 19,355 11,222 68 534 431,497 471,761 611 
4 Buildings, RUNES a Wantse a eew 92,879 46,970 71,172 461 72,140 69,120 400,742 4,741,370 2,306,503 4,028 
4 Unclassified, Ds 5 0d cde s 10,202 14,693 34,091 7 ,o82 64,528 " 2a,e00 163,362 1,494. 854 609,721 % rt 
ET Gi hs cia ba daces ies 106, 271 77,580 130,672 83,781 168,472 108 ,010 674,486 7,157,866 3,576,940 16,128 






i Federal government (included 
‘a in above clussifications).... 106,036 68 , 860 127,710 75,584 164, 568 103 ,622 646,380 6,717,277 2.911.089 






Private 









ET ET AO OC ET Sa | NS ce 







Total private... .. Ceedesasecedoes 3,754 7,820 6,972 2,942 11,370 5, 365 38, 223 474,740 966 , 938 3.815 

‘ Total Engineering Construction: j 
3 September, 1942 — 4 weeks. . 110,025 85,400 137 ,644 86,723 179,542 113,375 712,709 vevies eheesene 19,943 
August, 1942 — 4 weeks : 53,164 91,156 177,010 88 , 290 271,603 131,854 813,077 ; 28.991 
September, 1941 — 4 weeks... 20 , 282 59,091 99,151 48,628 188 ,057 99 , O42 514,251 ‘ 23,751 
Nine Months — 1942........ 396 , 842 976,581 1,542,723 1,302,132 2,092,037 1,322,291 ......... 7,632 ,606 171.218 



















Nine Months — 1941,,...... 251,907 945,943 1,089,141 724,820 1,168,547 WeewGs cdtsadeve- “sdvssseex 4,843,878 209 ,057 | 
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Typical examples of “‘Full-Speed-Ahead’’ puiig. 
ing with Atlas High-Early cement. Now is the 
time to put this easily available material to work. 


HAT is your speed problem in construction 
W emergency building? An addition to a mu 
plant? A military road? An airport runway? A 
base? A cantonment ? 
You will find an answer in Atlas High-Early coment 
for any type of construction work. Its rule is “Speed” 
—in building, converting, or repairing —in summer or 
winter. On typical jobs it has saved from one week to 
more than twomonths. And, whilespeeding up schedules, 
it often saves money on forms, curing, and protection, 
Read what happened on the jobs illustrated here. On 
your next “‘Rush”’ contract, use Atlas High-Early and 
FOUNDATIONS FOR 4%-TON LATHES see what it will do for you. In actual eaiination it is 
READY IN 19 HOURS similar to normal portland cement and just as easy to 
handle. Universal Atlas Cement Company (United 
States Steel Corporation Subsidiary), Chrysler Building, 
New York City. 
OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Albuny, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Minneapolis, Duluth, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Des Moines, Birmingham, Waco. 


\ War 
itlons 
naval 


® Foundations for 414-ton lathes making 300- to 400-lb. bomb | 
casings were needed quickly. The contractor reported that place- 
ment of Atlas High-Early concrete was completed at 12:00 noon. ree 


At 7:00 the next morning, the lathes were in place on the founda- 
tions and working. 


NEW FLOOR READY IN 24 HOURS 


% if 


TIME FOR COMPLETION CUT IN 
sf 


Sl in lA IY aa SIRE BBP ve Ne 


@ The construction superintendent @ When munitions work called for 
reported that Atlas High-Early, in a new 80-ft. x 300-ft. building, the 
addition to cutting time for comple- @ In this 300-ft. x 600-ft. building, the contractor company got it fast with Atlas High- 
tion approximately 50%, permitted stated that Atlas High-Early cement cut concret- Early cement. Twenty-four hours 
earlierstripping of forms, saving 50% ing time 33% and saved 68% in rental cost of after concrete was placed the floor 
in form lumber costs. metal-pan forms. was in use. 


ENR-H.46 
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WPB concrete specifications 
established for steel saving 


Second emergency structural specification made manda- 
tory by War Production Board permits higher steei 
stresses, reduces concrete stresses for buildings 


The War Production Board took its 
second step this week to put structural 
design on a war footing when it issued 
a set of “National Emergency Specifica- 
tions for Design of Reinforced Concrete 
Buildings.” This is a companion to the 
specification for structural steel design 
issued last month (ENR, Sept. 17, p. 1). 

The concrete specification is aimed to 
reduce the amount of reinforcement in 
concrete structures. It does this by 
stepping up to 20,000 and 24,000 psi, 
respectively, the permitted stresses in 
structural-grade bars and _ intermediate 
and hard-grade bars; by reducing the 
unit design compressive stress in con- 
crete; and by requiring the use of plain 
concrete wherever possible. 

Use of the new specifications is a 
mandatory pre-requisite to obtaining 
priority aid for any structure. The de- 
signer must certify in writing that he 
has complied with the new specifications. 

In addition to stepping up the steel 
stress from the 18,000 and 20,000 psi 
permitted by the American Concrete In- 
stitute building code, the emergency 
specification increases the stress in rein- 
forcement of one-way slabs under 12 ft. 
from 50 percent to 60 percent of the 
yield point, but retains the existing 30,- 
000 psi maximum. Permitted bond 
stresses in all types of construction are 
slightly increased. 

The code requires that plain concrete 
be used “wherever practicable” in foot- 
ings, walls, and piers, and that gravity 
and semi-gravity retaining walls and 
buttresses be used instead of reinforced 
concrete. To make these types of con- 
struction practicable more often, the al- 
lowable tension in concrete used without 
reinforcement is increased from 3 per- 
cent to 4 percent of the 28-day compres- 
sion strength, f’.. 

In order to throw more of the load in 
members onto the concrete, the per- 
mitted compression stress in concrete is 


reduced from 0.45 f’. to 0.35 f... This 


will have the effect of increasing the 
depths of beams by about 20 percent 
and thus decrease the loading on the 
reinforcement. Use of compressive rein- 
forcement is to be avoided wherever 
practicable and web reinforcement and 
special anchorage is to be held to a 
minimum, 

Rodded columns must be used in pref- 
erence to spiral-reinforced columns and 
the longitudinal reinforcement may not 
exceed 2 percent and may go as low as 
0.5 percent, as compared with the range 
of 1.8 percent in the ACI code. High 
strength concrete must always be used 
in columns. 

The new code was prepared under the 
general direction of C. L. Warwick, chief 
of the specifications branch of WPB’s 
Bureau of Conservation. Work on it 
was started early in the year by a group, 
including Edwin Joyce and H. P. Bigler 
of Connors Steel Co. which was working 
on emergency steel specifications. Sub- 
sequently the job was taken over by 
C. A. Willson of the civil engineering 
section of the specifications branch, 
H. B. Zackrison of the Army engineers, 


In Engineering and Construction 


and Cmndr. G. A. Hunt of the Navy 
Civil Engineer Corps. 

Copies of the new code may be ob 
tained from Mr. Colby, War Production 
Board, Rm. 1310, Railroad Retirement 
Building. Washington. If more than 
25 copies are desired, correspondence 
should be addressed to W. L. Wyckoff, 
Rm. 1090 of the same building. 


WPB sees big drop in 
war construction program 


The volume of all building and engi- 
neering construction—exclusive of ship- 
building—scheduled for the war program 
in 1943, will drop by more than a third. 
it was estimated recently by the War 
Production Board. 

The estimate of next year’s construc- 
tion total was made in a telegram sent 
by Stacy May, director of the statistic 
division, WPB, to the annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

“It is expected that the volume of all 
building and engineering construction. 
exclusive of shipbuilding, scheduled for 
the war program in 1943 will drop by 
more than a third,” he said. Because 
of the use of methods which economize on 
steel, and the drop in construction, it 
is expected that the volume of fabricated 
structural steel which will be required 
for building and engineering construc- 
tion, exclusive of shipbuilding, will be 
substantially less than what has been 
used this year, and will amount to not 
over a million and a quarter tons.” 





Lumber shortage threatens war housing 


The steadily tightening shortage of lumber is causing renewed doubts among 
federal housing officials as to the possibility of carrying out the $600,000,000 
war housing program just authorized by Congress. 


Despite the fact that the WPB last 
week agreed at least tentatively to make 
materials available for the program 
(ENR, Oct. 1, p. 1) many housing proj- 
ects are now having difficulty getting 
lumber—which is raising fears for the 
big pending program. 

Lumber shortages have been a head- 
ache to the housing agencies all this 
year, Last summer, the public housing 
program was brought practically to a 
standstill by a WPB freeze order limit- 
ing sale of nearly all lumber to the Army 
and Navy. This situation was temporarily 
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eased when WPB made emergency allo- 
cations of lumber to housing projects. 
Late last August, when a permanent 
lumber distribution system was installed. 
it appeared that assignment of an A-]-a 
rating to housing solved the problem. 

However, A-l-a is not a very hig! 
rating these days. It is topped by the 
AA-2X rating given—for purposes of 
buying lumber—to all direct war instal- 
lations and the AAA assigned to high- 
rated military projects. Experiences in 
many areas indicate that the A-l-a rating 
will not get the Jumber; 








(Vol. p. 463) 53 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































WASHINGTON 
HIGHLIGHTS 





Priority assistance in provision of air 
raid protection and blackout facilities 
for war plants will be granted only 
rarely in future. All requests for such 
assistance must be approved by WPB’s 
Resources Protection Board. In general. 
WPB believes _ that 
should go into munitions 
protective devices. 


scarce material 


rather than 


RESTRICTIONS on paving uses of petro- 
leum products became nationwide last 
week when the control system ex- 
tended the ten western In 
these states, no further deliveries of road 
oil are permitted. Asphalt and tar may 
be delivered until Oct. 15 and used until 
Oct. 25 on jobs now in progress. There- 
after use of oil is forbidden and asphalt 
and tar may be used only with the ap- 
proval of the Public Roads Administra- 
tion. 


was 


to states, 


THE SENATE has approved an authoriza- 
tion for the $420.000 Gulley Brook Con- 
duit for flood contro] at Hartford, Conn. 
The measure still has to pass the House. 
Although the project considerable 
local support. it has never been endorsed 
by of the war agencies. and it’s 
thought unlikely that the authorization 
will result in early construction. 


has 


any 


Fears that the President's executive 
order on overtime pay last month might 
upset the provisions of the 
construction labor stabilization agree- 
were laid at rest this week when 
the Secretary of Labor exempted con- 
struction from the order. The executive 
order, in an effort to simplify three- 
shift, seven-day operation of plants. 
called for the elimination of premium 
wage rates for Saturday and Sunday 
work. It provided. however. that time 
and a half should be paid for the sixth 
day of consecutive work by any work- 
man and double time for the seventh. 


overtime 


ment 


Tut 
other 


stabilization on the 
hand, overtime pay on 
week-ends but limits all overtime to time 
and a half. Effect of the order might 
have been to increase the amount of pre- 
mium pay. 


agreement, 
permits 


War halts Iceland's hot 
spring heating plans 


The exigencies of war-time transporta- 
tion delayed Iceland’s ambitious 
program to utilize one of that tiny coun- 
trv’s few 


have 
natural resources—hot springs 


54 Vol. p. 464) 





to heat homes and business houses in 
the capital city of Reykjavik. 

The island has no known deposits of 
coal, oil or gas, and has depended on coal 
from other countries for heating. 

About ten years ago the City of Reyk- 
javik purchased a large group of hot 
springs, some ten miles away, and 
planned to pipe steam from these springs 
to the city for use as a heating medium. 
In 1937, work started and concrete con- 
duits to house iron piping have been 
constructed from the springs to the city 
and through some of its streets. 

However, a ship carrying enough pipes 
and machinery to complete the job was 
unable to leave Copenhagen, Denmark, 


Navy engineers win top 
Welding Foundation prizes 


Capt. C. A. Trexel, director of planning 
and design for the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Navy Department: and A. Amiri- 
kian, design engineer for the bureau. 
have been awarded the $13,700 grand 
award in the nationwide scientific weld- 
ing study program sponsored by the 
James F. Lincoln Are Welding Founda- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Captain Trexel and Mr. Amirikian 
were given the award for their papers on 





Mr. Amirikian 


Capt. Trexel 


caissons for naval drydocks that pointed 
out methods of making savings by the 
use of arc welded caissons. 

The two and one-half-year welding 
study conducted by the Foundation, has 
been known as the “$200,000 Industrial 
Progress Award Program.” It brought 
forth reports of welding progress pre- 
pared by executives, engineers. designers, 
architects, production officials and others 
throughout the industrial field. The 
study indicated a possibility of tremend- 
ous savings in costs and man hours for 
production of products by are welding 
for both war and peace. 

“Savings in critical materials and in 
production costs,” said E. E. Dreese, 
chairman of the Foundation, “reported 
available by are welding in the award 
studies, assume such proportions as to 
be of vital national significance. The 
figures indicate a possible annual cost 
savings of $1,825.000,000.” 
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BRIEF NEWs 


LL 


es 
PRESIDENT Manuel Avila ac} 
Mexico has ordered placed - 
posal of the Marine Ministr, ad 
$105,000 for construction 0! oe a 
breakwater at Acapulco, P C 


port. Work is scheduled to 
two months. 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad | 
struction late in September a: 
toona, Pa., on a new $410.000 
reinforced concrete coaling 
have a capacity of 1,250 to Whe 
completed, the new station is 
to increase locomotive handline 
on the railroad’s 
to 300. 


main line from %- 


FIRst-YEAR registration in en: 
at the University of Toronto (( 
totaled 582, for what officials <.\< 
a new record. Average registra: 
fore the war was about 250. 


WATER and drainage projects in s 
eral communities of the Northern dis 
trict of Lower California territory. Vex 
ico, will be advanced by virtue of 
loan of $332.500 authorized by 
dential decree from the National Urbar 
Mortgage and Public Works Bank. Mos 
of the work will be done in the border 
towns of Mexicali and Tiajuana. 


1 


pres)- 


ALTHOUGH the Ontario Hydroelectri 
Power Commission has reported a seri- 
ous power shortage (EVR, Sept. 10, p 
338). no such condition prevails in Nova 
Scotia, according to FE. J. Cragg of Hal 
fax, manager of the Commission. Vi 
Mr. Cragg said that there has been som 
difficulty with water reserves. but the 
commission expects this to be remedied 


as the season progresses, 


Elmer L. Ford becomes 
Turner Company director 


Elmer L. Ford, manager of New Eng. 
land operations of the Turner Construc- 
tion Co., has been elected a director to 
fill the vacancy caused by the recent 
death of Arthur C. 
Tozzer (ENR, Sept. 
17, p. 395). 

Mr. Ford, a native 
of Boston, is a grad- 
uate of Harvard Uni- 
versity and has been 
employed by the Tur- 
ner Co. continuously 
since 1909. 

He became a vice- 
president of the com- 
pany on May 27 of 





the 


current year. 
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Nation's highway departments make 


plans to meet present, postwar needs 


Set up projects for immediate and future work to relieve conges- 
tion. Concentrate on highway system maintenance. 


Turning their eyes both to immediate 
and future needs of the nation’s highway 
sae m, engineers and government ofh- 
cials last week pushed numerous plans 
for highway construction. Some of these 
were developments along the lines of the 
Public Roads Administration's postwar 
project planning program (ENR Sept. 
94, p. 401) and some looked to immediate 
remedying of local conditions. 

Among projects presented for imme- 
diate consideration were: 

A four-lane, 17-mile highway. to be 
known as the Henry D. Shirley Memorial 
Highway extending from Occoquan 
Creek to the Arlington Memorial Bridge 
in Virginia. James A. Anderson, Vir- 
ginia highway commissioner, said the 
PRA would put up $6,500,000 and the 
state $1.000,000 to cover cost of the road. 
which would cut four miles off the pres- 
ent distance from Occoquan Creek into 
Washington, D. C., on Route 1. Bids for 
construction of the two-year project will 
be asked soon, Mr. Anderson said. 

Oklahoma City announced a program 
for construction of 12 miles of road to 
supplement its access road system carry- 
ing heavy traffic from nearby war plants 
and industries. The work will include 
construction or reconstruction on East 
Reno Ave., East Ash Ave., Southeast 56th 
St.. and on county road No. 17. The 
project will be financed jointly by the 
PRA and from a $1.000.000 county bond 
issue voted last April. 

Kentucky State Highway Commissioner 
J. Lyter Donaldson announced that the 
state had agreed to assume maintenance 
and improvement control over 17 sec- 
tions of state and U. S. highway routes 
passing through Kentucky cities, under 
a recent act of the state legislature. 
Streets in Paducah, Hopkinsville, Eliza- 
bethtown. Covington, Newport, Lexington, 
Maysville and other towns will be taken 
over, 

On the postwar front, a bill was intro- 
duced in Congress providing for con- 
struction of a 25,000-mile nation-wide 
network of military super-highways at a 
cost of $10,000,000,000. The bill calls 
for 14 future strategic routs, to be 
located along the seacoast and through 
the heart of the nation. 

In New York City, the Regional Plan 
\ssociation advocated the setting aside 
of ten streets crossing downtown Man- 
hattan from east to west as one-way ex- 
press trafhe streets and the widening and 
improving of these streets to eliminate 
present delays to crosstown traffic. 

At St. Louis, Mo.. construction of two 
new routes to carry traffic from the north- 
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west and southwest parts of the city to 
a point near Eads Bridge are under con- 
sideration, as is the extension of the pres- 
ent express highway to the foot of Doug- 
las MacArthur Bridge and building of 
a new approach to route through trafhe 
over the express highway and Clayton 
Road, The entire project would involve 
31.7 miles of new construction. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., has made available 
an appropriation of $400,000 for study 
and preparation of contract plans for a 
new parkway to link U. S. Routes 22 and 
30 east of Pittsburgh with the city’s 
business district. This $16,000,000 road 
one of the largest highway jobs since 
construction of the Penn Turnpike 
would run from Water Street in the 
downtown area. along the Monongahela 
River, through a 4.000 ft. tunnel under 
Squirrel Hill. and continue east through 
a ravine at Edgewood, to connect with 
the present highway route on Ardmore 
Boulevard. 

Meanwhile. however, highway depart- 
ments continue to make plans to maintain 
their existing roads in the best possible 
condition. At Coer D'Alene, Idaho, T. 
Matt Halley. state highway director an- 





ditions as in 


labor. The Indiana Highway 


nounced that his department must re 
pair and maintain its roads and bridges 
in as good condition under war-time con 


peace-time in spite of 
increasing restrictions on material and 


Depart- 
ment, looking to a reduction of revenues 


due to possible gasoline rationing, also 
announced its program would be confined 


in great measure to maintenance. The 


Texas department added its opinion that 


it could expect to do little more than 


maintenance work during the next vear 


Further information pertaining to vari- 
ous state highway department activities 


under war restrictions will be found on 


page 74. 


U. S. planning to acquire 
Allatoona Dam site 


The Corps of Engineers has notified 
Georgia authorities that it intends to 
complete the plans and specifications for 
the power features of the Allatoona Dam 
project, place the power machinery on 
order, and acquire the dam site. 

Other phases of the work on _ the 
Etowah River project (ENR, Mar. 5, p. 
373) have been delayed because of the 
critical shortage of vital materials. The 
project’s present priority rating of A-6 
will not provide replacement parts for 
machinery broken during the work. 
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Concrete form collapse injures many 


Thirteen workmen were injured recently 
when a concrete form holding the roof slab 
of a District Water Department construction 
project in Washington, D. C., collapsed ap- 
parently under the weight of newly-poured 
concrete. 

The building is to house a filtration 
plant, and is being built by the district office 
of the U. S. Engineers, which has jurisdiction 
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over water supply for the District of Columbia. 

The accident occured, according to police 
and construction men, when scaffolding be- 
neath the roof slab gave way over a 1,300 
sq.ft. area, dropping the workmen to the floor 
and burying them under an avalanche of wet 
concrete, timber and stee/ reinforcement. Ex- 
act cause of the failure was not determined 
immediately. 


(Vol. p. 465 35 

























































































Governmental units, constructors join 


in vast scrap metal collection drive 


Goal of 17,000,000 tons must be met by December 31 to satisfy steel 
mill demand. Outline means of moving metal into production. 


A War Production Board order last 
week requisitioning the old Havre De 
Grace bridge over the Susquehanna 
River in Maryland as junk metal served 
to highlight the tremendous urgency of 
the nation’s current drive for scrap 
metal in any form, anywhere, regardless 
of cost. 

The old bridge, replaced five years 
ago, is practically abandoned. Its 3,280- 
ft. double-deck span will yield 3,495 
tons of scrap (ENR, Oct. 1, p. 449). 
It is one of hundreds of abandoned 
bridges, water towers, rails, buildings, 
mine bracings and the like that WPB 
officials want to see scrapped to feed 
the steel mills. 

Scrap metal literally has become 
worth more than gold, in view of the 
fact that steel mills are dangerously 
close to the safety margin of scrap re- 
serves. 

Admittedly, much of the scrap needed 
cannot be recovered through normal 
salvage channels, Often the cost of re- 
covery will exceed the money value of 
the scrap; sometimes, a structure which 
ought to be scrapped is tied up in legal 
or political red tape. 


Procedure 


To deal with situations of this sort, 
two organizations have been set up. The 
special projects section of WPB’s Bu- 
reau of Conservation is a contact and 
promotional organization, and War Ma- 
terials, Inc., an agent of the RFC sub- 
sidiary, Metals Reserve Corp., has a 
half billion dollars to meet the losses 
in getting out hidden scrap. 

Commonest type of scrap which can 
only be recovered at a loss is old street 
car rails, buried in pavements. Cities or 
companies owning such rails should get 
in touch with the special projects rep- 
resentative at the nearest WPB re- 
gional office. He will explain the pro- 
cedure. Ordinarily, the common council 
or other body having jurisdiction is 
asked to pass a resolution transferring 
title—for $1—to the rails to the Metals 
Reserve Corp. 

War Materials, Inc., will then let a 
contract for recovery of the rails. This 
will ordinarily include re-paving the 
street. Sometimes if a street car com- 
pany is obligated to remove the rails 
over a period of years, it will be asked 
to step up its operations and bear the 
cost itself. 

For removing street car rails, WMI 
pays up to $55 per ton; the difference 
betwee: this figure and the $18 scrap 
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iron ceiling price set by the Office of 
Price Administration will finance the 
cost of removal, and replacement of 
paving. 

Another situation arises when an old 
rail line is carrying little traffic but is 
kept in operation because the I.C.C. won’t 
permit its abandonment. In such cases, 
if Army, Navy and the Office of Defense 
Transportation are agreed that there is 


Scrap Facts 


A total of 17,000,000 net tons of 
scrap must be collected and 
shipped fo the steel mills by Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. The mills at present 


use about 2,250,000 tons of scrap 
per month. At that rate, If the 
17,000,000-ton quota is met, the 
required backlog of 7,000,000 tons 
will be provided to tide over the 
mills until new pig iron production 
gets under way. 





no wartime need for the service, WPB 
will requisition the rail, disregarding 
LCC. 

Whenever a structure can be scrapped 
at less cost than its salvage value, de- 
molition should be handled on a nor- 
mal commercial basis. 

Any person having knowledge of the 
location of structures that ought to be 
scrapped is encouraged to write to the 


Special Projects Section, WPR 
ton, giving all the informatio 
about it. 


ishing. 
ailab|, 


What can be done 


A good example of what 
done by municipalities was 
last week in an estimate of s; 
scrap submitted to WMI }, 
Moses, who heads up New Y, 
scrap campaign. 

Mr. Moses suggested the de lition 
of numerous old, abandoned o: 
buildings; recovery of tons of «! 
rails, recovery of metal and ma 
held by various city department: 
ping of old railroad bridges, recovery 
of metal canopies at the entrances t, 
apartment houses, theaters and <tore< 
These suggestions are for scrap colle 
tions in addition to the city’s concen 
trated drive to obtain scrap of al! de. 
scriptions from householders and privat 
business establishments. 

Other states, cities, counties and 
towns—and contractors—throughout the 
nation already have done much in aid 
ing this major war effort. 

The Ohio Department of Highways 
has started a search for abandoned, ob. 
solete or easily-replaced metal bridges 
that might be broken up for scrap. 
In Montana, Governor Sam Ford or. 
dered state and municipal engineers to 
check on old bridges; executives of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland did 
likewise. Manufacturers have started their 
own scrap campaigns among their dealers 
and customers, and contractors themselves 
have discovered considerable tonnage of 
disused, unuseable and obsolete machin- 
ery in their own “back yards” that can 
be turned in to help win the war. 
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City’s 
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inery 
crap- 








Press Assn. Photo 


Here is municipal scrap. This pile, at Baltimore, Md., includes such heavy items as 
World War | tanks once used as “decorations,” truck bodies, outmoded tractors 
and similar equipment gathered from the city's parks, shops and contractors’ yards. 
Useful once, if can become useful again as materials of war. 
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Canadian water supplies 
under federal control 


Under authority of an order-in-council 
that gives to the Canadian federal gov- 
ernment control over treatment of all 
municipal water supplies, the city of Van- 
couver. B. C., has been ordered to install 
chlorinating equipment. City authorities 
are protesting the expenditure of $75,000 
for the installation on the grounds that 
the supply “is pure according to accepted 
standards of quality, and the city has 
been consistently free of any water-borne 
disease.” 

The order-in-council, which usurps the 
rights of provincial health authorities 
and places jurisdiction of municipal 
water supplies under the Dominion De- 
partment of Pensions and National 
Health, is considered in Canada to be 
one of the most drastic war measures 
undertaken. 

It gives power to the federal depart- 
ment to provide for the treatment of any 
water supplies to remove impurities and 
to take such steps as may be necessary 
to prevent pollution of such supplies. 
Non-compliance with these orders will 
result in the federal government taking 
over, in whole or in part, the manage- 
ment, control and operation of a water 
system. 

A supply is deemed unsafe for human 
consumption “if it is not potable water 
free from pathogenic bacteria and if it 
contains organisms of the colon group in 
excess of 1 per 100 cubic centimeters 
of the water determined by the presump- 
tive test for bacteriological examina- 
mee 

Taking issue with this adopted stand- 
ard of quality, Norman J. Howard. di- 
rector of water purification at Toronto. 
Ont., and an international authority on 
water treatment, writes in the September 
issue of the Canadian Water and Sewage 
magazine: Water borne disease is trans- 
mitted only by a specific infective agent. 
and there is no evidence available to 
show that presumptive positive tests for 
the colon bacillus, which fail completely 
to show the presence of so-called fecal 
or non-fecal strains of the coliform group. 
are capable of causing any _ intestinal 
upset. 


Col. Arthur takes District 
of Columbia post 


Col. Joseph D. Arthur, just returned 
from duty overseas, has become assistant 
engineer commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, succeeding Col. Beverly C. 
Snow who returns to active service at 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Col. Arthur, who was U. S. Army Dis- 
trict Engineer at Washington from 1930 
to 1934, is a native of South Carolina. 
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Croton water system 
marks centennial 


New York City’s Croton River water 
supply system will reach its 100th an- 
niversary on Oct. 14, with little more 
than official notice in the quarterly bul- 
letin of the city’s Department of Health 
to mark the event. 

Wartime considerations preclude any 
celebration paralleling the “grand mili- 
tary and civic procession” which sig- 
nalled first use of the water on Oct. 14, 
1842, when a general public holiday was 
declared. 

The old Croton Aqueduct, still in use. 
was built in the years 1837-1842. Be- 
ginning at Croton Lake it follows the 
Croton River to a point near its mouth 
and then the Hudson River to Yonkers, 
paralleling the Harlem River thence to 
High Bridge in the Bronx, where it 
crosses over the Harlem valley and flows 
to a receiving reservoir in Central Park. 
The standard section is founded on 
concrete with rubble masonry side walls 
and lining of brick. The aqueduct sys- 
tem, repaired frequently, is capable of 
delivering about 45 mgd. at this time. 
The new Croton Aqueduct, second section 
of the system, was constructed in 1885- 
1891, and extends from New Croton 
Dam to a distributing reservoir in Je- 


rome Park, the Bronx, a distance of 
23.92 miles. 

Until the first Croton water was 
brought into the city in 1842, New York 
had no general water supply system, its 
population of about 300,000 drawing 
water from shallow wells or from private 
water companies, 

Marking the centennial will be a spe- 
cial display at the Museum of the City 
of New York system through the years 
tracing the history of the development 
of the city’s water supply. 


Utah tightens road fund 
spending policies 


Governor Herbert B. Maw of Utah 
recently tightened controls on the state 
road fund by ordering that all reve- 
nues shall go first to a road construc- 
tion reserve, from which he will make 
allocations to the road commission as 
needed. 

Before money is allocated from the 
construction reserve, the road commis- 
sion must submit estimates of needs in 
advance to the Governor for approval. 
This provision will apply to new con- 
struction, betterment, maintenance and 
beautification projects. 





Build engineer strength for army 


Entrusted with the task of converting civilian 
engineer and construction men into expert 
military engineers is Brig. Gen. John W. N. 
Schulz (center, above), commander of the 
Engineer Organization Center at Camp Clai- 
borne, La. With the two members of his staff 
shown shown above, Col. M. G. Martling, 
left, executive officer, and Capt. G. D. Tar- 
box, right, aide-de-camp, General Schulz heads 
an organization that takes thousands of men 
from civilian ranks and molds them into engi- 
neer war construction troops. Such troops in- 
clude general service regiments, railway bat- 
talions, dump truck companies, heeavy shop 
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Signal Coros bhot- 





companies, and other special engineer units. 

In view of the fact that such units include 
officers and enlisted men of wide construction 
experience, little stress is paid to the teach- 


ing of the engineer subjects normally learned 


in civilian fields. However, certain  sub- 
jects peculiarly military are taught and 
supervised by experienced officers. Men 


are taught principles of camouflage, construc- 
tion of tank obstacles and road blocks, de- 
molition of bridges, roads, railroads and build- 


ings; railroad construction, road construction 
and construction of temporary and pontoon 


bridges of all types. 


(Vol. p. 467) 57 
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To the relief of long-harassed storekeepers 
and shoppers, Chicago's State St. is being re- 
paved, after having been torn up for many 
months by subway construction. The ‘before 
and offer views above show the vast change 
wrought in the city's main shopping thorough- 
fare. 


The view at left, looking south from Lake 
St., shows the street condition cs it has be- 


Italy plans continuing 
Rome subway construction 


Plans for construction of an under- 
ground railway in Rome, Italy, have been 
abandoned. but it has been announced 
that work on the tunnel for the subway is 
to continue despite the war, according 
to Engineering News-Record’s 
spondent at London, England. 

Of the total length of the proposed 
railway line 


corre- 


over 7 miles—only two 
miles within the city, and one mile out- 
side, will be underground. The remain- 
der of the line will be an open cut, with 
two tunnels of a total of 550 yd. in 
length. For reasons of economy, even 
the underground sections of the line will 
be near the surface. at some places the 
tunnel roof being no more than 4 to 5 ft. 
below the surface. Unfavorable subsoil 
conditions. and the need for precautions 
in connection with historic buildings 
that might be damaged caused difficulties. 
Construction is to be partly in open cut. 
and partly by driving a heading. 

It is planned that underground trains 
will travel at a top speed of 60 mph. on 
headways of two or three minutes. The 
entire trip. allowing for five intermediate 
stops. will take 13 minutes. 


Germany subsidizes rebuilding 


In another report reaching London 
from Axis sources, it was said that in 


order to cope with heavy damage done in 
air raids on German towns, the German 
government has been compelled to adopt 
emergency measures to permit municipal 
government officers to order reconstruc- 
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Chicago's State Street emerges from sub 


come familiar to Chicagoans, while the picture 
at right shows the thoroughfare with a clean 
face of asphalt paving. State St. paving is 


due to be completed in October; that on 
neighboring Dearborn St. by Christmas. Sub- 
way operation on the State St. road is ex- 
pected by next March. 

The subway tunnels under both Dearborn 
and State St. through the Loop were driven 
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tion or repair work to be carried out 
immediately, 

The cost of such work is to be borne 
by the government. 

As an evidence of the seriousness with 
which the German officials look on bomb 
damage, it is reported that the govern- 
ment has made arrangements to make 
loans to private building firms for the 
construction of tenement houses to pro- 
vide shelter for persons bombed out of 
their homes, and has made arrangements 
for improved pay for workmen who are 
kept from their work by air-raids. 


Arkansas applies sales 
tax to war contractors 


The Arkansas State Revenue Depart- 
ment ruled recently that the state’s new 
1 percent sales tax is due on sales of 
materials to contractors engaged in gov- 
ernment work on defense plants. and on 
street construction or repair projects. 

Only sales direct to the state or fed- 
eral governments are exempt from the 
levy. Walter Fontenot, head of the Reve- 
nue Department’s sales tax section, said 
the question of sales tax liability of 
defense contractors has been the prin- 
cipal snag in the collection of the new 
tax. He said that legal decisions in Ala- 
bama and in Louisiana supported the 
\rkansas department's action. 

Sales to contractors are sales to ulti- 
mate consumers and the contractors are 
therefore required to pay the tax to 
their vendors. the department held. 
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by shields (ENR Jan. 31, 1941, p. 


except for minor settlement, the tunneling dic 


30), and 


not disturb the street surface or traffic. However 
in January, 1941, upon completion of tunneling 
work started on construction of station; in ope 
cut (ENR May 21, 1942, p. 74). During th. 
past summer restoration of street utilities ho; 
added to the confusion on the street. 


Push water and sewage 
treatment projects 





Seeking to speed construction of add 
tional water and sewage disposal facil 
ties to accommodate rapidly increasing 
populations in industrial centers. th: 
Federal Works Agency last week an 
nounced it was ready to proceed on thires 
projects in the eastern part of the 
country. 

A contract will be negotiated soon at 
Mobile, Ala., for construction of two 
projects for extensions to the city’s sewer 
and waterworks facilities, at an estimated 
cost of $2,358,000. An increase of ap 
proximately $62,000—bringing a federal 
grant to $732.000—-for the expansion o! 
sewerage facilities at Bridgeport, Conn.. 
had been offered to that city to expedite 
work on a $1,319,732 project. 

The go-ahead signal for the construc 
tion of Unit No. 1 of Schenectady, N. Y.’s 
big water expansion project has been 
given to City Manager Charles A. Har- 
rell, This war public works project call- 
for construction of nine gravel wells with 
appurtenances, including installation of 
pumps and other necessary equipment 
at a cost of about $87,000. 

Contracts for construction of two con 
crete water reservoirs as a part of Gal 
veston’s million dollar water improve 
ment system, has been let to the J. W. 
Zempter Construction Co. of Galveston 
on its bid of $206,106. 

The only contract remaining to br 
awarded to complete the program wil! 
provide for an auxiliary power trans 
mission line. 
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Wilbur Wallace Smith, 52, civil engineer 
of Charlotte, N. C., died recently at 
Clark-ville, Tenn.. where he was en- 
in war construction. Mr. Smith, a 


ga red " ‘ = E 
a of the University of Missouri, 
g 


had been a resident of Charlotte since 


1910. 





the export division of the Texas Com- 


pany, died recently near his home in 


Pelham, N. Y. 


Arthur C. Patterson, civil engineer in 
charge of many public construction proj- 
ects near Philadelphia, Pa., died Oct. 3. 


He resided at Chevy Chase, Md., and at 
his death was associated with the Farm 
Securities Administration as senior en 
gineer. 


Charles H. Greiling, 75. former builde: 
of Green Bay. Wis., died recently. 
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Maj. Gen. Henry Jervey, U.S.A... re- 
tired. 76, died recently at Charleston. 
s ¢. A eivil engineering graduate of 
ia University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn.. General Jervey during a long 
career with the Corps of Engineers had 
been assigned to the fourth district, 
Mississippi River improvement; rivers 
and harbors on the west coast of Florida 
and defense work on Tampa Bay; river 
and harbor work in Mobile and _ river 
improvements in the Cincinnati district. 
He was retired in 1922 as a brigadier- 
veneral and was given the rank of major 
general, retired in 1930. 


Pilot Officer P. J. C Savage, of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, formerly a 
civil engineer on construction of airfields 
and training school buildings, has been 
reported missing in action in air opera- 
tions overseas, 


Harry B. Cassin, 58, Louisville, Ky., civil 
engineer died recently. Before coming to 
Louisville in 1934, he had been city engi- 
neer and city manager of Daytona Beach, 


Fla. 


Lieut. John O. Huckabee, 31, Albany. 
Ga., engineer, has been reported killed 
in a motor accident while on duty as an 
oficer in the Corps of Engineers in 
Great Britain. 


Harold M. Oldis, 48, chief engineer for 
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ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION volume for 
the week totals $139.855.000. an increase 
of 78 percent over the corresponding 
week last year, but 3] percent lower than 
a week ago. Federal work more than 
triples that reported for the 1941 week 
and is responsible for the 98 percent 
gain in public construction. Private work. 
however, is 19 percent below a year ago. 
Compared with a week ago public work 
is 34 percent lower as a result of the 35 
percent decline in federal construction. 
but the private volume is 21 percent 
above the preceding week's total. 

The current week’s construction brings 
1942 volume to $7,975,782.000. an in- 
crease of 58.5 percent over the $5.034,- 
245,000 reported for the 41-week period 
last year. Private work, $494,906.000. is 
50 percent lower than in the period last 
year, but public construction, $7.480,- 
876.000, is 85 percent higher due to the 
133 percent gain in federal volume. 

In the classified construction groups. 
gains over last week are in waterworks, 
industrial and commercial buildings, 
and earthwork and drainage. Compari- 
sons with the 1941 week reveal increases 
in waterworks, commercial and _ public 
buildings, and streets and roads. 

New capital for construction purposes 
for the week totals $510,000. This volume, 
entirely state and municipal bond sales, 
is 61 percent below the corresponding 
week last year. 

New financing for the year to date, 
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$9,533,078,000, is 62 percent above the 
$5.892.332,000 reported for the 41-week 
period in 1941. 


CONTRACTS 
‘Thousands of dollars) 
Week Ending 


Oct. 9 Oct. 1 et. 8 
1941 1942 1942 
Federal $ 36,453 $183,832 $120,051 


State & Municipal 28,602 10,382 8.745 


Total public $ 65,055 $194,214 $128. 796 


fotal private 13,606 9,107 11.059 
rOTALS $ 78.661 $208.321 $139,855 

Cumulative 
1942. (41 weeks) $7.975.782 


1941 (41 weeks). . $5,084,245 

Note: Minimum size projects included are 

Waterworks and waterways projects, $15,000 

other public works, $25,000; industrial build 
ings, $40,000; other buildings, $150,000 


NEW PRODUCTIVE CAPITAL 


Cumulative 
41 1942 
41 weeks 
$566,180 
169,889 


11 weeks 
$1,066,214 


317,398 


NON-FEDERAL. 
Corp. Securities 


State & Mun 360,581 184,136 
U.S H.A. loans 30,399 aa 
R.E.A. loans 100,500 

R.F.C. loans 94,336 129,455 
Fed.-Aid-— Highways 163,000 82.700 


FEDERAL $4,826,118 $8,966,898 





TOTAL CAPITAL $5,892,332 $9,533,078 
ENR INDEX NUMBERS 

Index Base 100 

Construction Cost. ..Oecet.'42 

Building Cost Oct. °42. .225.90 

Volume Sept. 42. .544 





FHA MORTAGES 
Week Ending 
Oct. 4 Sept. 26 Oct. 3 
1941 1942 142 
Selected for 
appraisal 
Title II 


: $6,416 
Fie Vee 


$16,158 


$6,082° 
317,366* 





* Subject to revision. 
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Comment and Discussion 


Readers’ opinions on matters that concern engineers and contractors 





Extra-Strength Pipe 


Sir: The accompanying photo- 
graph serves to indicate clearly the 
greater wall thickness of extra- 
strength sewer pipe now included in 
the revised federal specifications 


(ENR, July 2, 1942, p. 40). The 
ratio of thickness appears somewhat 
greater in this picture than the 25 





percent minimum difference because 
the pipe illustrated is small in size 
(8-in.), and the manufacturer of 
this particular type makes it a prac- 
tice to produce 8-in. extra-strength 
pipe even thicker than called for in 
the specifications. 
BENJAMIN EISNER 
Chief Engineer 


Clay Sewer Pipe Association 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Still “Carrying On" 


In answering an inquiry from W. L. 
Lowe-Brown, well-known consulting 
engineer of London, as to the source 
of a certain quotation in an article 
in Engineering News-Record, one of 
the editors gave the name of the pub- 
lication and stated that possibly it 
could be found in the library of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers if that 
library had survived the bombing of 
London. He added that he would be 
interested to know how the Institution 
of Civil Engineers and engineers gen- 
erally are carrying on during the war 
period. The part of Mr. Lowe-Brown’s 
letter that covers these points is repro- 
duced below.—Ep1rors. 

Sir: With regard to the last para- 
graph of your letter, I am glad to say 
that the library of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers is still intact and func- 
tioning normally with a reduced staff. 
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The Institution of Civil Engineers 
held regular meetings throughout the 
period November-May, which were 
well attended. In addition, several 
joint meetings with the mechanicals 
and electricals, which have been espe- 
cially successful, have been held, al- 
though the average age of those pres- 
ent has been relatively high owing to 
the absence of the younger men. 

Whilst many of the larger firms of 
consulting engineers have transferred 
the bulk of their staff to offices out- 
side London, most of them retain a 
skeleton establishment at their old 
address where the partners spend 
much of their time. 

W. L. Lowe-Brown 
London, England 


Joints Designed to Save Steel 


Sir: The article “Acid Treatment 
Quadruples Flow in a War Plant 
Water Well,” in ENR Aug. 13, 1942, 
p. 234, describes an interesting wood 
roof truss of 61-ft. span used in the 
shop building. It is interesting, also, 
to note that a subsantial saving in 
steel could have been made if timber 
connectors had been used in the 
joints, instead of bolts only. 

As an accompanying sketch of the 
original and alternative splice detail 
shows, in the lower chord splice alone 
60 percent of the weight of the metal 
in the bolts and washers could have 
been conserved for other uses. As- 
suming 14-in. long bolts were used in 
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this detail, twenty }-in. di; 
would weigh 58.6 lb., and fo: 
wrought-iron washers 5.1 lb., 
of 63.7 lb. The tension value —_;}, 
bolted splice is 47,200 lb. A 
parable splice using split rings « .,\q 
require six }-in. bolts weighiny 29 
lb., twelve j-in. washers weighi: 
lb., and sixteen 4-in. dia. split » 9 
weighing 11.2 lb., a total of 24. |} 
The total saving in weight is 3' 
or more than 60 percent. 

In addition to the weight savin. jn 
hardware, the possibility of se1 
checking of the timbers is overco ic. 
A similar analysis of the joints }e. 
tween web members and chords || 
result in further weight savings. 

ALDEN K. Smiri 
Portland, Ore 


19 
Low 


Highway Bridge Costs Wanted 


Sir: During the past three years 
the Illinois highway department has 
collected one hundred complete 
bridge construction cost records, in 
cluding daily schedules of operation 
for labor and equipment. These rec- 
ords all follow a planned set of in- 
structions. We have compiled and 
evaluated many of these records for 
use in making estimates for a basis of 
award or rejection of contract. 

It is proposed to compile a con 
struction manual for use by the de- 
partment as a basis of definite infor- 
mation on as many construction prob- 
lems as can be evaluated from these 
records, 

It has occurred to us that other 
highway departments might be work- 
ing along the same lines and that we 
might cooperate in getting all avail- 
able information in one construction 
manual. 

We would be glad to furnish copies 
of our instructions to resident engi- 
neers which were used as a basis of 
our records and invite any sugges- 
tions or information which may be 
available. Requests should be sent to: 

G. F. Burcu 


Bridge Engineer 
Illinois Department of Highways 
Springfield, Ill. 


Using Tubing to Save Steel 


Sir: I have read with interest the 
article “Tubing Saves Steel in Long 
Trusses” in ENR, July 2, 1942, p. 37, 
and the comment thereon in ENR, 
Aug. 27, 1942, p. 278. One or more 
structures with the entire frame of 
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reclaimed tubing have come to my 
observation with all joints formed by 
welding. Such construction is ingeni- 
oys and, at this time, the framework 
of structures so formed is justified by 
the shortage of metal and the possible 
savings to be effected with such con- 
struction, provided that the owners 
or prospective users are acquainted 
with the limitations that are inherent 
therein. 

One such limitation is the weaken- 
ing and final failure by corrosion on 
the inside of metal tubing. In plain 
tubing such failure in the moist cli- 
mate, normal in the eastern half of 
the United States, will be relatively 
rapid and the progressive weakening 
from corrosion will not be easily 


detected. 
G. G. THomas 


Engineer of Metal Structures 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


A Way to Eliminate 
Misplaced Manpower 


Sir: I have just read your editorial 
in the Sept. 24 issue and the letter 
from the area engineer about the 
scarcity of skilled engineers for war 
work. 

Due to the war activities and pri- 
ority restrictions, none of the normal 
construction activities can be carried 
on by the states or by the cities. We 
have found that comparatively few 
of the engineers in subordinate posi- 
tions have left the city and state en- 
gineering departments to work on 
government work. Instead of normal 
work, most of these departments 
apparently have started making long 
range plans in order to keep their 
engineering forces busy. We think 
that the basic reason for this situa- 
tion is that the men working for 
these local government agencies have 
fixed family and other responsibilities 
and are in most cases the conservative 
type who are much more concerned 
about the permanency of their sala- 
ries than they are about the imme- 
diate extra income which could be 
gotten from war work. 

We believe very definitely that if 
the city and state agencies employing 
engineers could be persuaded to grant 
a leave of absence to these men which 
would be in the nature of a contract 
providing that the agency on its part 
would immediately upon completion 
of government work give back to the 
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employee his regular job: and, on the 
other hand, the employee would agree 
that immediately upon completion of 
the government work he would re- 
turn to the agency, that a great num- 
ber of skilled technical men would 
immediately become available for 
this war work. 

This is not altogether a theory on 
our part, as we now have two city 
managers working with us on govern- 
ment engineering work on this kind 
of a setup. Perhaps the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, or some 
other similar group, could sell this 
idea to the various local agencies 
employing engineers. We merely 
make this suggestion because we 
know it has worked. 

ALLEN J. SAVILLE 


Slaughter, Saville & Blackburn, Inc. 
Engineers 
Richmond, Va. 


Re Waste and Inefficiency 
On War Construction 


One of the congressional commit- 
tees investigating war construction 
jobs drew a critical letter from a 
workman who resented the implica- 
tions of waste and inefficiency. The 
letter appeared in the Shreveport 
Times, and its writer, C. OQ. Bailey, 
is reported to have been an electrical 
foreman on the job. It is such a good 
defense of the average construction 
workmen and the typical construction 
contractor that it is reproduced be- 
low: 

“Any American worker worth his 
salt takes a deep pride in his work. 
One hundred and sixty-six years of 
history proves that. He wholeheart- 
edly detests waste, slipshod methods 
and slack effort. Especially is this 
true of construction men who are 
fundamentally builders and creators, 
and this applies to all of them 
whether they be laborers who dig 
foundation ditches or the superinten- 
dent who is responsible for directing 
the whole operation. 

“No carpenter will deliberately 
spoil a two-by-twelve board when a 
one-by-four will suffice. No electri- 
cian will waste heavy wire if a smaller 
gage will carry the load, and neither 
will intentionally malinger for six 
hours over a job that can be done in 
one. Naturally there are exceptions, 
but these find little favor in the eyes 
of fellow workers, and usually last 
only until they can be replaced. 

“Why then must charges of graft. 
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slackerism, greed and unfitness be 
thrown in the teeth of those American 
workers who built the Louisiana Ord- 
nance plant? They distinctly recall 
days and weeks of intense physical 
and mental effort and the endless cry 
while they built it for “speed, speed 
and more speed” from their nation 
at war. They remember the rain. 
slush and mud they worked in, the 
natural and man-made obstacles they 
continually fought against, and the 
feeling of frustration that at times 
smothered them as they climbed over 
endless miles of government red tape 
and procrastination. 

“Not one of these men but what 
harbors a feeling of deep resentment 
and disgust at such criticism, espe- 
cially so when such criticisom ema- 
nates from near and distant political 
factions whose members haven't the 
faintest conception of construction or 
its problems, who obtained their in- 
formation from disgruntled em- 
ployees discharged for incompetency 
before the job was finished, and who 
cannot possibly know the directing 
personnel who actually did the work 
or their reasons for doing it that 
particular way. 

“Certainly there was some waste, 
most assuredly there was lost effort. 
unquestionably there were slackers 
who got by, but not one line of praise 
or word of commendation has ap- 
peared to say “Well Done” to the 
mass of sincere, conscientious work- 
ers and executives who produced one 
of America’s most vital plants and 
who did it ahead of the time allotted 
them. No mention has been made of 
time lost waiting for the War Depart- 
ment approval of plans. No statement 
has indicated the daily substitution 
necessary for material short in this 
crisis. 

No credit has been allowed because 
certain of the cogs in a_ hastily 
gathered machine failed to function. 
No excuses have been offered because 
competent construction superinten- 
dents were continually stalemated by 
customary government slowness. No 
explanation has been made why cer- 
tain silly rules were promulgated to 
delay operations. No such action has 
been taken and probably won't be, 
nor will the many workers who 
started and finished the job be asked 
why certain things were done or not 
done. 

“Personally I think the Silas Mason 
Co. and their men did a top flight 
job.” 
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Meeting the Challenge 


SANITARY ENGINEERS, like their colleagues in other 
fields of engineering, have had to cope with many 
new problems attributable to war. Not the least of 
these, of course, has had to do with the use of 
substitute materials. But beyond this came the 
challenge to design sewage treatment plants of a 
type for which little precedent existed. First there 
were the demands for facilities at Army camps. 
Then followed the special problem of designing 
treatment works for the sanitary sewage emanat- 
ing from huge industrial plants; this task was 
complicated by a host of factors relating to flow 
characteristics, site locations and “shift” operations 
on which practically no previous experience was 
available. Aside from design considerations there 
has also been the need for development of new 
processes to make innocuous the industrial wastes 
pouring into streams, a notable example of which 
concerned the disposal of T.N.T. manufacturing 
wastes. To all of these matters the sanitary engineer 
has applied himself diligently and successfully. 
and some results from these efforts are recorded 
in a special section beginning on p. 81 of this issue. 
Progress thus far is clear indication that the chal- 
lenge of wartime is being met in the field of sew- 
age disposal practice. 


Housing Paradox 


AFTER being conditioned for months with repeated 
statements that materials for home building could 
be doled out only niggardly, it comes somewhat as 
a shock to learn that a $600,000,000 war housing 
program authorized by the Congress has received 
WPB’s blessing. 


for more housing. the fact remains that the new 


Without questioning the need 


program would represent almost 60 percent of the 
total already spent in the last two years for “de- 
fense” and “war” housing requirements. And this 
means a colossal demand for materials, many of 
which have been on the critical list for some time. 
Yet the WPB Requirements Committee has ap- 
proved an allotment of materials to carry out the 
program, in apparent conflict with prior WPB 
action in curtailing housing construction. Further 
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inconsistency in our war housing policy 


pears 
in the statement that more than one-six f th 
money for the new program will be used t.. yay, 
permanent family dwelling units costing < |.5(\) 
each. If the emergency need for houses is ~, 4j,, 
and the scarcity of materials is so great, wh.) ys); 
fication exists for relatively expansive “pern. yey)" 
houses? It can only be hoped that these ani: othe, 
paradoxical questions respecting war housi:.« w;]| 


be reconciled before the proposed $600,0:\) 004) 
program receives final approval. 


Keeping Up the Roads 


MAINTAINING ROADS under war restrictions is pro\ 
ing to be a major problem for most highway de. 
partments, as will be seen by the series of reports 
from various parts of the country beginning in this 
issue. Materials and equipment normally used in 
road work are progressively growing more difhcult 
to obtain; men are being drawn into war industries 
by higher pay or are going into military service; 
and revenues are declining as a result of gasoline 
rationing. Lighter traffic might be expected to re. 
duce the maintenance job but, while total vehicle 
miles are less. truck traffic, which is the kind most 
Yet. de- 


spite these difficulties roads are being maintained 


destructive of roads, is much heavier. 


in serviceable condition by the exercise of many 
ingenious expedients, which it is the purpose of this 
series of reports to describe. 


Engineers for War Industries 


CANADA has made definite plans for meeting the 
shortage of engineers for war industries by a pro- 
gram that should be given careful study on this 
side of the border (see p. 489). Thus, practically 
all engineers have been placed under the contro! 
of a central agency, and a system has been set up 
to facilitate shifting them into the war industries 
as needed. Also, to increase the number of stu- 
dents in engineering schools, Canada has inaugu- 
rated a plan under which top-ranking high-schoo! 
students are being “channelized” into the freshman 
class of the engineering schools, with government 
assistance where that is necessary. A proposal 
similar to this last one was made recently by Dean 
Thorndike Saville of the engineering school at New 
York University, but unless our Selective Service 
practices are altered, it is difficult to see how it 
would be effective. Under our present system, no 
one of these boys could get more than six months 
deferment in a war job, even assuming that he 
would be permitted to complete his college train- 
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ing. heliance for meeting industrial needs there 
fore must seemingly be met by shifting older 
engineers from non-essential jobs to war industries. 
To that end, this country should soon take the 
initial steps that already have been taken by 


Canada. 


Rebuilding by Welding 


CONSTRUCTION MEN with a welding torch have be- 
come very proficient in repairing the cracked and 
broken pieces of heavy equipment that are the 
inevitable result of war’s rush tempo. Further 
advantages also are gained by using the same 
welding equipment and skills for rebuilding worn 
parts to a point where they are fully as useful and 
long-lived as the original pieces. There is a silver 
lining, too, in choosing a course that calls for 
rehabilitation over replacement. In many cases 
costs compare favorably, under present conditions. 
with the costs of new parts and, what is most sig- 
nificant, rehabilitation takes much less time than is 
required to obtain a new replacement part. Always 
important on construction, the welding torch, under 
present conditions, has become one of the most 
important tools in the contractor’s kit. 


The Present and the Future 


THREE OF THE BEST SPEECHES of the vear have 
been made in the past ten days to conventions of 
building trades workers. Concerned with the du- 
ties, obligations and opportunities of organized 
construction labor, the talks, made by high-placed 
government officials, contain a challenging list of 
suggestions that could readily be woven into a 
program that would constitute a veritable Magna 
Charta for union labor, which workers, employers 
and the nation at large could applaud and support. 
Such a program. furthermore, would aid the war 
effort now and give a solid basis for attack on the 
postwar problems that are bound to be difficult 
and complicated. 

Consider, for example, five suggestions made by 
Congressman Alfred T. Beiter, who has been an 
outstanding proponent of advance planning for 
postwar public works. Mr. Beiter in a discus- 
sion of postwar construction asked the build- 
ing trades workers (1) to institute apprentice 
training courses for the demobilized soldiers, ad- 
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mitting them to the union ranks instead of closing 
the work lanes to them; (2) to cooperate in adjust- 
ing the high war-period wage scales downward so 
that building will be stimulated instead of being 
stifled by high costs; (3) to accept new materials 
and construction procedures that will reduce build: 
ing costs: (4) to lend support to retention of those 
wartime controls of standardization and simplifi- 
cation of sizes and forms of construction that offer 
possibilities for more efficient work; and (5) to 
do their part in establishing management-labor 
relations on a basis that will settle differences 
without strikes or lockouts. 

Here is eloquent recognition of the fact that 
only if building costs are kept down by the use oi 
the most eflicient methods available can construc- 
tion volume in the postwar period be maintained 
at a level that will assure employment and _ the 
advantages that go with it. Further emphasis on this 
point was contained in the speech by Brig. Gen. 
Philip B. Fleming, Federal Works Administrator, 
who urged acceptance of mass production methods 
for housing as the only means by which costs could 
be brought down to a level at which the worker: 
themselves could live in the houses that they may 
be called upon to build. 

There is, of course, one difficulty with putting 
such suggestions into effect. Unless we first win 
the war, there will not only be no postwar program 
of our own making, but there will be no labor 
unions to take part in it. Rear Admiral Ben Moreell. 
chief of the Navy's Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
in the third speech of the group, reminded the 
building trades workers of this unpleasant possi 
bility in language that they both understood and 
applauded. There is no more excuse for a jurisdic- 
tional strike, said Admiral Moreell, than for a 
marine trained as a machine gunner to strike be- 
cause he is asked to use a rifle or unload a landing 
harge. Furthermore, he added, “You 
should not allow any private employer or any gov- 
ernment agency through maliciousness or cupidity 
or stupidity, or for any other reason, to incite or 


tellows 


provoke you into stopping work during this war.” 
The rank and file of American labor has been 
waiting for such unvarnished truths from high 
places for a good many trying months. 

These three speeches offer helpful suggestions 
hoth for the present and for the future. And both 
labor and management can get a lot out of them. 
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Contents in Brief—Providing adequate water for Norfolk, Newport News 


and Portsmouth, Va., where demands are 300 percent greater than before 
the war, called for development of new sources of supply, as well as con- 
struction of enlarged treatment and distribution facilities. Since the work 
of years had to be telescoped into a few months, and because equipment 
and materials were hard to get, the engineers and contractors were forced 
to resort to many ingenious—and some unorthodox—procedures. 


ENLARGING water supply facilities in 
the vital Hampton Roads area of Vir- 
ginia is a battle of wits. The strategy 
and tactics of the campaign are de- 
signed to overcome water demands of 
unprecedented proportions, drought 
conditions, priorities difficulties and 
equipment shortages. All of which 
has called for unusual, if not unprece- 
dented, practices in engineering and 
construction. 

Making a river run backwards, for 
example, was not considered outside 
the realm of possibilities in this race 
against time. The desperate water 
shortage in Norfolk, Newport and 
Portsmouth, where more than a bil- 
lion dollars of war work is centered, 
called for even more heroic measures. 
And when water flows freely again 
this fall in the shops, homes and 
military establishments surrounding 
Hampton Roads, engineers and con- 
tractors on the work will have won 
distinction as seasoned campaigners 
on the home-front. 

Briefly summarized, the water sit- 
uation in the Hampton Roads area is 
this: In 1939, peacetime demands 
were about 24 mgd. Defense and 
then war production programs fol- 
lowed in close succession, and as in- 
dustry increased its tempo and work- 
ers flocked into the area, the demands 
for water mounted ever higher. At 
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the beginning of this year consump- 
tion was over 40 mgd. and going 
higher every day. But the safe yield 
of existing sources of supply was es- 
timated at only 43 mgd. and a 
drought of nearly two years duration 
has proved that estimate to be an op- 
timistic one! Consequently, there 
was no comfort in estimates that in- 
dicated future demand would go as 
high as 72 mgd.—a 300 percent in- 
crease over peacetime needs. 

The problem then was to develop 
new supply facilities in the fastest 
time possible. To this end the Fed- 
eral Works Agency stepped into the 
picture and with funds supplied from 
Lanham Act appropriations agreed 
to finance a large part of the work. 
Meantime, test wells were drilled to 
determine the feasibility of ground- 
water development, and local ordi- 
nances were adopted to limit water 
use. Thus it became unlawful to use 
water for lawn sprinkling, car wash- 
ing and for other non-essential pur- 
poses. 


Where water comes from 


The job of getting more water re- 
solved itself into two major under- 
takings, located on opposite banks of 
the James River, a tidal waterway. 
(To serve the best interests of national 
security, a map has been omitted.) 
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Wartime Waterworks Project — 


Edward J. Cleary 


Managing Editor, Engineering News-Record 


Newport News, on the north side 
of the James, undertook the construc- 
tion of a 32-mile pipeline tapping 
the Chickahominy River and leading 
to existing storage reservoirs. Some 
14 miles of auxiliary transmission 
mains linking reservoirs and filte: 
plants are being installed in addition 
to 17 miles recently completed. To 
provide adequate treatment a new fil. 
ter plant of 6 mgd. was built adjacent 
to one storage reservoir and now an 
existing 7-mgd. capacity treatment 
plant is being enlarged to provide 
13 mgd. 

Norfolk and Portsmouth, both on 
the south side of the James River. 
and supplied from closely adjacent 
but independent storage lakes some 
distance from west of the city’s limits, 
sought to gain additional water from 
the Blackwater and Nottoway rivers. 
This involved construction of a 19- 
mile pipeline discharging into existing 
lakes. 

In addition, Norfolk is increasing 
the capacity of a large reservoir 
by construction of a dam, connecting 
this with Lake Prince (principal ex- 
isting source), building an 18-mile 
transmission line from the lake to 
the city to supplement an existing 
pipeline, and enlarging its filter ca- 
pacity by 12 mgd. Portsmouth is 
planning an additional 6-mgd. filter 
plant. 

Given the normal amount of time 
(say, a couple of years), and the 
normal resources of material and 
equipment on which to draw as 
needed, there would have been 
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nothing unusual in the planning and Building and installing 19 miles 
execution of these improvements ex- of 42-in, reinforced-concrete pressure 


cept their relative size. pipe to tap both the Blackwater and 
Pe But no one had any illusions about Nottoway rivers was an impossibility 
normal procedure, least of all Reeves in the allotted time. But it was deter- 
a Newsom and E. H. Aldrich, engi- mined that pipe could be laid for 
: neer-consultants on the work. slightly less than half this distance in 


Closeted with Mr. Newsom in his the time available, thus permitting 
field office at Williamsburg, Va., near water to be drawn from the Black- 
the center of activities, the writer water. Then, if the flow in that river 
was introduced to a new phase of was near normal, some water at least 
what war means to waterworks con- could be pumped into the Norfolk 
struction. In tempo with the times, and Portsmouth reservoir lakes. 








as well as in fact, the term “strategy However, no reliance could be 

and tactics” best describes the pro- placed on the availability of adequate 
E cedure that was followed. water in the Blackwater, particularly 
be First, pointed out Mr. Newsom, it in view of a drought that already had 
c was imperative that water be deliv- lasted more than 18 months in the 
E ered by early autumn—therefore, drainage area with at times substan- 
. several years’ work had to be tele- tially no flow in the river. To pre- 
. scoped into a period of months. pare for this contingency it was de- 


Over 40 miles of pipeline and power cided to install a temporary pipeline 
E rights-of-way were surveyed and _ extending from the Nottoway River 
p condemned, and ten contracts were to a creek that is tributary to the 
awarded in a period of 90 days. Blackwater. Thus water could be 
To make certain that the objective diverted from a watershed of 1,400 
was reached, preparations had to be  sq.mi. into the Blackwater drainage 
made for every possible contingency system, which has only a 300-sq.mi. 
that might have hindered the deliverye area. 
¥ of water at the earliest moment. 
Fy Take the Norfolk project, for ex- 
3 ample. There was no time to prepare However, this creek emptied into 
completed plans and take bids. All the Blackwater some three miles 
construction contracts were negoti- downstream below the proposed in- 
ated, based upon preliminary plans take. Therefore, in order to make 







Reversing the river fiow 









“ and on unit prices with details of de- the diverted water available for use 
& sign to follow. This in itself repre- the flow of the Blackwater would 
: sented a wide departure from tradi- have to be reversed. To achieve this 





tional practice—but it got the job end, a dam—3 ft. high and 150 ft. 
moving. in length—would have to be installed 
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Fig. 3. Manufacturing plant for the Chickahominy River conduit, where 100 
sections of 34 and 39-in. reinforced concrete pipe (18-ft. lengths) are produced 
daily. One of four plants making pipe for the Hampton Roads projects this one 
at Ewell, Va., is believed to be the larges? ever placed in operation. 
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FWA photo 
Fig. 2. Pipe installation crews, like the 
one pictured above, are working at 
six places to compiete the Newport 
News supply line. 


in the river. To prepare for this con- 
tingency. temporary piles and trestle 
work have been installed and steel 
sheet piling and other material for 
completing the construction of the 
dam is at the site. 

Strategically, the scheme was per- 
fect; but tactical execution had its 
drawbacks. Principal obstacle was 
the lack of pipe to build the tempo- 
rary lines from the Nottoway River 
to the creek. All the output from the 
Lock Joint Pipe Co.—even with four 
fabricating yards turning out record 
production seven days a week—was 
required for the permanent section 
of the work. Therefore, it became 
necessary to “borrow” 36-in. concrete 
pipe being cast for another line less 
urgently needed. This pipe was 
trucked some 25 miles, and laid on 
the ground surface ready for joint- 
ing, to serve as part of the temporary 
30,000-ft. diversion line. 

This scheme had its limitations, 
however, because only enough com- 
pleted pipe to lay 20,000 ft. of the 
temporary line could be made in the 
time available. By this time the en- 
gineers had become proficient at im- 
provisatiqn. They sjmply “borrowed” 
again; this time it was the inner steel 
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FWA photo 


Fig. 4. Temporary bridge to aid in the construction of a dam across the Black- 
water River. This dam will reverse the flow in the river and thus bring water 
to the temporary pumping plant for the Norfolk supply. 


cylinders for use as a reinforcing 
shell for concrete pipe, turned out by 
an expedited schedule of operations 
faster than completed pipe could be 
cast and cured. Coated both inside 
and out with a cement wash for tem- 
porary protection, the cylindrical 
steel shells will be jointed the same 
as would be the case with the finished 
concrete pipe and laid on the ground 
surface. 

When the permanent 42-in. Notto- 
way line eventually is installed, the 
finished 36-in. pipe will be returned 
and the steel cylinders will be taken 
up and used in manufacturing the 
concrete pipe for which they were 
originally intended. 


Temporary pumping plant 


Thus all the strategic problems 
were solved so far as the pipeline in- 
stallation was concerned. But with- 
out pumping facilities there was no 
way to get the water from either the 
Blackwater or Nottoway intakes into 
the pipeline. The permanent instal- 
lation called for four 10-mgd. pumps 
at the Blackwater intake, and for four 
11-mgd. units at the Nottoway River 
to be operated respectively by four 
200 and four 300-hp. synchronous 
motors. Even with the best of priori- 
ties there was no way to get these 
units in operation before next year. 
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Again, the waterworks strategists 
rose to the occasion. An old two- 
stage turbine-driven centrifugal pump 
of 10-mg. capacity was found at 
Evansville, Ind., which no longer 
fitted the conditions there. By re- 
moving and separating the pumping 
units, cutting down the size of the 
impellers, and increasing the speed 
from 880 rpm. to 1,170 rpm., two 
pumps emerged capable of delivery 
of 17.5 and 15.0 mgd., respectively, 
from the Blackwater and Nottoway 
rivers. To drive the pumps two 400- 
hp. motors were picked up second 
hand in Florida. Temporarily in- 
stalled at the intake, the two rehabili- 
tated pump units will be ready to 
boost the water as soon as the pipe- 
line work is completed. By that time 
the local power company will have 
completed ten miles of 33,000-volt 
transmission line and installed sufhi- 
cient transformer capacity in their 
substation. 

Assured of adequate water in late 
September, the city of Norfolk is 
rushing completion of filter plant en- 
largements, supplementary transmis- 
sion mains and additional storage 
capacity in a large reservoir. This 
work is being supervised by Wal- 
ter H. Taylor, III, veteran director 
of public works for the city. Not 
so urgently needed as the pipeline, 
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these facilities must be complet: 
fore Norfolk’s desperate water - 
tion is ended. 

Portsmouth’s water trouble, .\c, 
largely a matter of securing an 4p. 
quate supply and additional {,\:., 
capacity, will be alleviated with +). 
completion of the temporary N.\{o. 
way-Blackwater pipeline in Septem. 
ber. The pipeline will help to fil! its 
depleted supply lakes, which are 
closely adjacent to the Norfolk stor. 
age reservoirs. 

Completion of the Nottoway River 
water supply project will make over 
50 mgd. available on the south side 
of the James River. 


Newport News troubles 


Newport News and adjacent mili- 
tary establishments had their first 
worries about water supply early in 
1940. Consumption of 8 mgd. was 
approaching the safe yield of avail- 
able sources, and plans were made 
for modest expansion of transmission 
lines, filter plant and pumping capac- 
ity. 

That the federal government recog- 
nized the acute gravity of the situa- 
tion in this vital area was evidenced 
when the Lanham Act money for 
public works improvements in de- 
fense areas became available in the 
summer of 1941. Newport News was 
the first city to receive a grant for 
a complete water project. War had 
not yet been declared and the first 
contracts, therefore, were awarded 
through the customary bid procedure. 

With the advent of war, demands 
for water accelerated, reaching 10 
mgd. at the beginning of this year. 
And with future demands estimated 
at 21 mgd. it became obvious that 
the initial expansion planned by New- 
port News was sorely inadequate. 

In March of this year it was de- 
cided to tap the Chickahominy River, 
for which a 32-mile pipeline with a 
capacity of 19 mgd. was necessary. 
The designed conduit for this pur- 
pose called for 36-in. pipe. 

When it came to negotiating con- 
tracts for manufacturing and install- 
ing the pipe, it was discovered that 
steel forms for 36-in. reinforced-con- 
crete pipe were all in use and that 
it would be impossible to fabricate all 
the needed pipe in the few months 
allotted for the completion of the job. 
(The Office of Production Manage- 
ment previously had stated that cast- 
iron pipe in that size required too 
much pig iron.) However, it was 
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pointed out that if the design could 
be changed to use a combination of 
34 and 39-in. sizes, steel forms were 
available so that concrete pipe could 
be delivered on a schedule to meet 
the deadline date for delivery of 
water on October 1. 

Applying hydraulic legerdemain 
with a liberal admixture of sweat, 
Newsom and Alldrich hastily rede- 
signed the conduit and pumping 
equipment to fit the available pipe 
sizes. And the Lock Joint Pipe Co. 
set up what is said to be the largest 
pipe fabrication yard ever used. 
Here they are producing each day 
100 pieces of pipe 16 ft. long—half 
of 34-in. and the balance of 39-in. 
diameter. 

Six installation gangs are at work, 
the first starting on June 2, each 
building a different section along the 
32-mile pipeline. About half of the 
work is done, but the installation 
crews are faced constantly with the 
threat of equipment breakdowns that 
cannot be quickly repaired. Machines 
are being worked to the limit of their 
capacity, and despite precautions and 
careful maintenance there is always 
the likelihood that replacement parts 
cannot be obtained without a long 
delay. Purchase of new equipment, 
of course, is virtually impossible. 
Scarcity of labor in the area also 
interferes with progress at times. 

Work is being concentrated in the 
first 23 miles of the Chickahominy 
supply line to a point where it will 
intersect a tributary of the first of 
the Newport News reservoirs. Water 
can be pumped to this point by the 
use of a part of the river station 
equipment which is being delivered 
ahead of the complete installation. 
This will be hooked up temporarily 
to get some water through the line 
(about 9 mgd.) at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

But the filter plant that must be 
used is on the second reservoir. Ac- 
cordingly E. F. Dugger, general man- 
ager of the Newport News Water 
Commission, is laying plans to move 
Diesel-driven pumps from a station 
on the third reservoir to be used tem- 
porarily to lift water from the first 
reservoir to a point from where it 
will flow to the filter plant. 


Several months ago four deep wells 
were sunk near the principal reser- 
voir and have been putting 4 mgd. 
of water into the depleted storage 
system. This is high chloride water, 
and again there is a race against 


time to get the new surface source 
operating before the chloride con- 
tent of the mixed waters gets high 
enough to cause trouble to industrial 
consumers. 


Other work in the area 


In addition to the major supply 
pipe installation other work is being 
pushed to complete the Newport 
News improvement, as mentioned 
earlier. This includes the construc- 
tion of some 14 miles of 24, 27, 3 
and 39-in. auxiliary transmission 
mains, the doubling of the capacity 
of an existing 7-mgd. water filtration 
plant, and construction of a 6-med. 
treatment works closer to the city. 


A 


Fig. 5. Because of a shortage of reinforced-concrete pipe, inner steel cylinders, 
similar but larger than the one shown above, wili be "borrowed" and laid down 


to serve as a temporary supply conduit. Later the cylinders will be taken up and 
used in manufacturing the concrete pipe for which they were originally intended. 
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The latter now is substantially com- 
pleted and will soon be carrying part 
of the load. 

All of the work has progressed to 
the point where the city will get 
some additional water from the new 
supply about October 1. From then 
on various parts of the new system 
will reach completion in short order 
to assure an adequate, dependable 
supply meeting all future needs, 
which are expected to reach a peak in 
the middle of 1943. 

The strategy of the plans provides 
for eliminating certain of the final 
steps in the campaign for temporary 
relief if rains occur in substantial 
amounts before the supplies are ex- 
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hausted. In any event Norfolk will 
need auxiliary water before the per- 
manent pumping plants can be com- 
pleted so the temporary installation 
will go in at the Blackwater. But if 
by mid-September that river has a 
substantial flow the pipe on the sur- 
face of the ground between the first 
and second rivers can be left uncon- 
nected, the Nottoway emergency 
pumping unit actually will not be 
connected, and the final line of sheet 
piling now reposing on the bank of 
the Blackwater to reverse its flow will 
not be driven. On the other hand 
these parts of the work can be com- 
pleted on short notice if drought con 
ditions continue. 

Likewise on the Newport News 
front, the coming of substantial rains 
will mean that the Diesel pumps wil! 
not be moved and the permanent line 
will be continued to the principal 
reservoir before pumping from the 
Chickahominy begins and the use of 
the wells can be discontinued. 

Because of the anticipated comple- 
tion of several large housing and 
camp projects in the next few weeks 
the exact balance between the occur- 
rence of greatly increased demands 
and the availability of additional wa- 
ter is difficult to maintain. But the 
temporary reserves ready to be 
thrown into the front line will enable 
it to be done with the minimum of 
expense for purely temporary facili 
ties. 


Strategists and tacticians 


Involved in this work and lending 
assistance to the engineers and man- 
agers of the local water systems have 
been R. W. Diggs and Rufe B. New- 
man, Jr., special assistants to the 
Federal Works Administrator who 
made possible the streamlined pro- 
cedure in awarding contracts; L. L. 
Pearsall, principal engineer FWA 
who was delegated to the Hampton 
Roads area from Washington to ex- 
pedite activities; Kenneth Markwell. 
director; and C. L. Vickers, regional 
engineer, of the Richmond regional 
office of FWA; and their staffs who 
processed the applications for funds 
and the contracts to enable the work 
to be prosecuted with a minimum of 
delay. S. W. Burns, chief, priorities 
division, FWA, has had the arduous 
task of keeping materials flowing to 
the projects, and Lt. Com. C. L. Pool. 
USNR, attached to the Naval Operat- 
ing Base at Norfolk, assisted in mat- 
ters pertaining to Navy requirements. 
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Contributing their best to this ef- 
fort are the contractors on various 
phases of the work. In addition to 
The Lock Joint Pipe Co., which is 
furnishing the concrete pipe, these 
include: the Dravo Corp., Pitis 
burgh, and Allis-Chalmers, Milwau- 
kee. equipment contractors: Subur- 
ban Engineering Co., New York. and 
Tuller Construction Co.. Red Bank. 


N. J., who are building the pu: 
tions and intakes; and the Bass 
neering & Construction Co., D 
contractors on the filter plants 
line installation is being don 
Price Bros., Dayton, and A. S 
Mundy, Woodbridge, N. J. 
Balanced teamwork under eff, 
direction has been the essence o{ 
cess of getting the job done in | 


if 
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Water Utility Problems Today 
Contrasted with Last War Period 


“Ir is oF INTEREST to consider the 
problems water departments are now 
experiencing, the similarity to what 
happened in the last war. and the dif- 
ference in experience to be antici- 
pated as this war progresses’, said 
Reeves Newsom, consulting engineer 
of New York, at the recent annual 
conference of the American Water 
Works Association. The following ex- 
tracts have heen taken from his re- 
marks. 

One evident similarity is the time 
lag that occurs before rate adjust- 
ments are made reflecting the in- 
creased costs to which waterworks are 
put. Public utilities reports for the 
years 1915-1918 reveal that of a total 
of 98 increases granted to water com- 
panies, 4 were allowed in 1915, 12 in 
1916, 15 in 1917 and 67 in the 1918 
period. 

Thus far in this war, no known 
increases have been petitioned for 
on the basis of increased war costs. 
Certainly with the history of the past 
few years in the adjustment of utility 
rates and the security which is now 
given such matters by regulatory 
bodies, at least as great if not a 
greater lag is to be anticipated in 
the present situation. 


Compearison with last war 


There are, of course, many ele- 
ments in the present struggle that 
differ from those during the last war. 
One major change, and one which 
will contribute to the postponement 
of the time when relief is needed, is 
the tremendous industrial activity, 
which dwarfs that obtaining in the 
last war. 

War production, because of its 
scope. has been spread far and 
wide over the country and a great 
many waterworks are experiencing 
large increases in their revenues. It 
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is almost universally true that in co. 
munities where large industrial acti, 
ity is present such revenue increases 
have fully offset the increased costs 
of operation and taxes as have been 
experienced up to the present time 
(summer of 1942). 

Unionization of waterworks em 
ployees has progressed rapidly in the 
last two years. It was not started by 
the war, but has had added impetus 
given it by the present conditions. 
Whenever a group is unionized the 
organizer must show some _ benefit 
to the workers and this often aver 
ages as high as 15 percent in increased 


wages. 


Sabotage safeguards costly 


Anti-sabotage activities were not 
as highly organized in the last war 
as in this one. The costs for guards. 
flood lighting and other precautionary 
measures are very high in some 
places. 

Loss of employees through the 
operation of the draft has caused in- 
efficiency and resulting higher costs 
of operation. In those localities where 
extension of systems have been re- 
quired and added personnel has been 
needed to meet the war demands in 
the operation of the system, water- 
works manager and superintendents 
have had to compete for labor be- 
cause of its scarcity and another in- 
crement has been added to the ex- 
penses. 

The development of a solution to 
the problems of getting increased 
rates to insure proper and adequate 
service at a time when individuals 
will be carrying back-breaking taxes 
and in many cases facing disaster to 
the business and homes, is one of the 
major tasks facing the members of 
the water supply industry, concluded 
Mr. Newsom. 
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Fig. 1. General procedure in constructing the concrete slab was to pave alternate 25-ft. strips with two pavers. 


Big Airbase Paved in Ninety Days 


Contents in Brief—Biggest job in building a large airbase was construc- 


tion of 604,000 sq.yd. of concrete and 330,000 sq.yd. of asphaltic pavement 
in 90 days. Placing of the concrete averaged 14,000 sq.yd. daily for 30 con- 
secutive days and the maximum for any one day was 16,300 sq.yd. One of 
the largest collections of paving equipment ever assembled in that section 


of the nation was used on the job. 


In Burtpinc a 3,000-acre airbase 
only 90 days were allowed for con- 
struction of the 604,000 sq.yd. of 
concrete and 330,000 sq.yd. of as- 
phaltic pavement required for the 
apron, runways and taxi strips. Know- 
ing that it was going to be a difficult 
job to meet the high rate of construc- 
tion required, the U. S. Engineers 
placed special emphasis on bringing 
to the job equipment that could oper- 
ate simultaneously without interfer- 
ence. Attention was also given to the 
selection of key operating personnel 
to permit construction on two eight- 
hour shifts, seven days a week. As a 
result, one of the largest collections 
of paving equipment ever assembled 
in one place was brought together, 
and extremely rapid paving rates 
were established. The final outcome 
was that the paving was completed in 
three months, despite a loss of nearly 
three weeks due to bad weather. 
Three 5,550-ft. runways are pro- 
vided and the field is laid out for 


three future dual runways if ever 
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needed. A_ triangular-shaped apron 
providing parking space for about 
1,000 airplanes is also available, two 
legs of the triangle being 3,000 ft. 
long and one 3,600 ft. For two of 
the three completed runways, a 150-ft. 
wide non-reinforced-concrete central 
strip was used (Fig. 3). This center 
was built in 124-ft. wide sections of 
10-8-10-in. thickness over a 3-6-3-in. 
crushed rock sub-base, making the 
overall thickness 13 in. For 75 ft. on 
either side of the concrete, asphalt 
paving consisting of 9-in. macadam 
sub-base, a 3-in. binder, and a 1-in. 
asphalt topping was employed. 

For about 1.800 ft. of the third 
runway a similar design was fol- 
lowed, but for the two ends different 
construction was required. For the 
northern end a pavement design of 
lime-rock asphaltic construction and 
consisting of a ll-in. base, a 4-in. 
binder, and a l-in. topping was sub- 
stituted for the 150-ft. wide concrete 
middle strip. For this work, as the 
name indicates, only crushed lime. 
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stone rock was used for aggregate. 

In building the remaining third of 
this runway the construction was al- 
tered for both the middle 150 ft. and 
the shoulders. For the central part 
an all sand-rock asphalt, consisting 
of an 1l-in. macadam base, a 44-in. 
binder, and a }-in, topping was used. 
The bituminous shoulders also were 
different, as they were built with a 
macadam sub-base varying in thick- 
ness from 12 in. at the inner edge to 
9 in. at the outer and with a 33 in 
binder and a 1}-in. topping. The rea- 
son for the various types of paving 
was to determine how the different 
designs stood up under similar load 
conditions. 

For the 300-ft. wide legs of the 
triangular-shaped apron, a 10-7-7-10- 
in. non-reinforced-concrete slab over 
a 3-6-6-3-in. crushed rock base was 
used. The taxiways consist of a 100- 
ft. width of 10-7-7-10-in. non-rein- 
forced-concrete and a 3-6-6-3-in. 
crushed rock base. 

Paving work was carried out as 
rapidly as grading, excavation and 
drainage would permit. Construction 
of the concrete paving will be de- 
scribed first. The water-bound ma- 
cadain sub-base for the concrete was 
built in two layers from stone sup- 
plied by two crushers set up on the 
job. These crushers prepared stone 
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As soon as construction of t ib- 
base would permit, placing of t! 


crete started in alternate 25-f; 4, 
lanes for the full length of the ;yp. 
way, where possible. For this «ork 
the contractor used four pavers. one 


34E single drum, two 34E dual di ims. 4 
and one 27E single drum. In «\jdj. Pe 
tion, two longitudinal finishers. two 


ribbon cutters for constructine the 
longitudinal and transverse joints, 
and 28 dual and triple-batch tricks 
were employed. All concrete was 


batched at a central plant at one edge 
of the site, where one bin was ay ail- 
able for sand, one for crushed agere. 
gate, and three for cement. 

Most materials were delivered by 
: railroad and sufficient siding was 
Fig. 2. Materials for the bituminous paving was prepared by this dual dryer, available for 18 cars of cement, 15 of 
which had a rated capacity of 75 tons per hour but produced as much as 174 sand, and 23 of aggregate. Bulk 
tons hourly. The dryer at the right is a 25-ft., single-shell unit added to the cement was transferred from the hox 


rs 
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standard plant equipment with the 8x15-ft., double-shell dryer at the left. cars to the boot of a bucket elevator 
by two self-powered, front-end scoops 
made available from the necessary During early stages of the work  three-wheel tractors and by one 


rock excavation. First a 3-in. layer just described speader boxes were 5-cu.ft. drag scraper. Aggregate and 
of crushed rock of 14-in. maximum used in placing the rock, but this sand were unloaded by three cranes 
size was added, wetted down by three proved too slow and the rock was equipped with clamshell buckets. This 
passes of the sprinkler and rolled later added by end-dump trucks equipment was able to unload 18 cars 
with three-wheel smooth rollers. Next, dumping directly onto the base. of cement, 18 cars of gravel and 35 
sufficient similar rock was added to Moistening the stone before it was of sand in two eight-hour shifts. For 
make possible the maximum 6-in. dumped from the trucks prevented a short period, due to delivery tie-ups, 
depth. After this layer had been segregation of the rock and avoided _ six truck trailers were used to deliver 
moistened and rolled, rock dust was the condition of too much large stone cement in bags. 


added to seal the base and isolate it going to the outside of the lane being All batches were weighed by manu- 
from the concrete slab. paved. ally operated scales and eight opera- bit 
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Fig. 3. For the greater length of the three 5,550-ft. runways the type of construction at the top was employed, but for 
about 1,800 ft. of one runway the middie design was used, as was the bottom design for roughly another 1,800 ft. of the 
same runway. Since they are to be subjected to the same loads, a comparison of the three designs will be possible. 
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tors were able to load a batch truck 
about every 45 seconds. Concrete 
placing started at 4 a.m. and con- 
tinued until 8 p.m. Finishing of the 
last concrete placed was done under 
floodlights and often this required 
working until midnight. 

The common procedure was to have 
one of the mixers operate on either 
side of the lane being paved, and the 
general practice was to pave alter- 
nate lanes. Different methods of cur- 
ing were tried and one of the most 
successful proved to be the use of 
bituminous - treated, sisal - reinforced 
kraft paper. This material, delivered 
in 8-ft. wide longitudinal strips, was 
added soon after completion of the 
finishing work and was held down by 
4x4-in. timbers crosswise of the pave- 
ment on about 30-ft. centers. Adding 
crushed stone along the edges of the 
paper also proved effective in pre- 
venting the paper from blowing away 
and exposing the concrete. Moisten- 
ing of the paper was unnecessary, as 
it kept in sufficient moisture for 
proper curing. In four or five days 
the paper was removed; the paper 
could be used several times. 


Dual dryer for asphalt work 


Construction of the asphaltic pave- 
ment was carried out simultaneously 
with the concrete work. At a central 
plant a dual dryer set up as a 25-ft. 
single-shell dryer followed by an 
8x15-ft. double-shell dryer was em- 
ployed. The plant was unusual in 
that the first dryer was added to a 
plant that was considered standard 
equipment. It was rated as a 75-ton 
unit, but actual production from this 
equipment reached a maximum of 
174 tons hourly. 

Construction of the 9-in. sub-base 
required for the typical 75-ft. wide 
shoulders was with crushed rock of 
14-in. maximum size. This stone was 
placed in 3-in. layers, each layer being 
wetted and then rolled with smooth 
rollers. The most common practice 
was to work in an area about 2,000 
ft. long and the full 75-ft. width of 
one shoulder. Then the binder course 
was added for the entire area, the 
material being delivered at about 275 
deg. F. by 12 to 15 trucks supplying 
three spreaders of 12-ft. maximum 
width. 

The rolling was done by four 
machines, three 7 to 12-ton tandem 
flat rollers and one 12-ton, three- 
wheel flat roller. Working two eight- 
hour shifts with this equipment the 


contractor was able to place 19,307 
sq.yd. of the 3-in. thick binder course. 
Addition of the l-in. topping fol- 
lowed soon afterward and this work 


was done with the same equipment. 
The maximum rate in adding the 


topping was 30,619 sq.yd. in one day 


with the two eight-hour shifts em- 


ployed. 
Construction of the pavement on 
















Fig. 4. Using three spreaders of this type a maximum of 30,619 sq.yd. of 1-iIn. 


the areas where lime rock was used 
and that where sand rock was em- 
ployed was no different than the other 
bituminous work, except in the thick- 


nesses of the various courses and the 


materials used, 


Because of war restrictions the lo- 
cation of this project cannot be given, 
nor can those in charge of the job be 


mentioned. 


topping was put down in two eight-hour shifts. 





Fig. 5. Several curing methods were tried, but the most satisfactory was 
bituminous-treated paper placed on the slab immediately after the finishing and 
kept in place from four to five days. Addition of water to keep the paper moist 


was unnecessary. Note 4x4-in. cross timbers to hold the paper in place. 
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Contents in Brief—Recently completed by the Cincinnati District, U. S. 
Engineers, was a 180x720-ft. steel frame warehouse that cost 81/> percent less 
than the engineer's estimate. No materials were on hand when the contract 
was awarded, but the contractor was at work four days later and within two 
weeks steel erection was begun. 


In THEse Days of frequent delays were obtained under A-1-e priority. 
due to priority troubles and ma- The exterior foundation for the 
terial shortages it is not uncommon building consists of continuous re- 
that building projects are finished cal 
many days later than originally Concrete foundation 
planned. Likewise the final cost of a cee ae ae 

: ‘ . alte , Brick work-cut stone 
cost-plus-fixed fee job may be more Corpinbry 
than the original estimate due to  Roofing-sheet metal 
procurement and other troubles. It Cement work 








Fig. 1. Length of warehouse permitted all stages of construction, once underway, to be carried out simultaneously. 


Built on Schedule and Below Estimate 


inforced-concrete wall about 6 ft. 
high; for the interior columns indi- 
vidual reinforced-concrete spread 
footings are used. To accommodate 
a railroad siding and a 16-ft. wide 
loading platform along one side, the 
wall had to be built to about 3 ft. 
above the ground level. The enclosed 
area was then filled with earth topped 
by a 6-in. layer of gravel. Over this 









is noteworthy, therefore, that the O72™ental iron 
~ Meta! toilet partition 


Cincinnati District, U.S. Engineers, g4.¢) doors 


oe 
+ 
recently completed on schedule a Asbestos protective metal B60 
180x720-ft. steel-frame warehouse, Stee! sosh E 
: ; : ‘ Finished hardware .° 
which provides 129,600 sq.ft. of pointing v 
floor space, at a cost of 83 percent Glass and glazing om 
below the original estimate. ig E 
The job was authorized Feb. 9, the -,7'"9 « 


x Electric work 
contract awarded Feb. 25, and con- Meta} deck 


struction started March 1. Although 
at the time the work was begun no 


. . ee 
materials were on hand, steel erection 3 


Phase 
Work 





started two weeks after the contractor 
moved on the site and no shutdowns March 
or long delays resulted from mate- 
rials not arriving as needed. Supplies 


















April May 
Fig. 2. Progress chart showing scheduled progress and actual advancement. The 
small rectangles indicate the time allowed for the different operations. 
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ig a 6-in. reinforced-concrete slab. 

Four rows of interior columns are 
used the long way of the building. 
The outside rows are on 20-ft. centers, 
as are the exterior columns, and the 
two inner rows are on a 40-ft. spac- 
ing. For the roof framing I-beams 
are used on the outer bays, but riveted 
trusses, making possible a 60-ft. wide 
monitor, are used for the three inner 
bays (Fig. 3). The roof consists of 
9-in. wood sheathing covered by a 
90-year, built-up tar and gravel roof. 
For the side walls a 13-in. thickness of 
brick widened to 16 in. at the col- 
umns is used. Steel-sash windows are 
employed and the doors are of steel 
construction. 

Five transverse fire walls on 120-ft. 
centers were required. All of these 
are 8-in. thick, except the center one, 
which is made up of two 8-in. walls 
with a 123-in. space between. This 
double wall made possible installation 
of a 2-in. expansion joint, the only 
one used in the entire length of the 
building. 

Construction of the foundations was 
with ready-mix concrete and as soon 
as this work was complete at one end 
the earthfill was added. Fifteen days 
after work in the field started steel 
erection got under way and was car- 
ried out for the full width of the 
building as erection progressed to- 
ward the other end. Erection re- 
quired the use of two crawler cranes 
with 50-ft. booms, and in slightly 
more than three weeks all of the 647 
tons of structural steel had been 


f 
| 


f 
; 





Fig. 4. Completed structure as viewed from one corner. 
house, where a railroad siding runs the full length of the building. 
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Fig. 3. Clearance provided in middle bay is 20 ft., that in the flanking bays 122 
ft., and the minimum in the outside bays 13 ft. Fire walls of the type shown in the 
foreground were required on 120-ft. centers. 


erected. The steel and certain other 
materials were delivered on the rail- 
road siding paralleling the building. 
Ready-mix concrete was delivered by 
truck-mounted mixers. 

As soon as possible the many other 
parts of the job were begun. An ac- 
companying photograph shows how 
the several phases of construction 
were underway at the same time. 

Maximum number of men em- 
ployed on the job was 300 and the 
average was 150. For the most part 
only one eight-hour shift was em- 
ployed. but some overtime work was 
necessary. The total construction cost 


A 16-ft. loading 
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was $406,000, 84 percent less than 
the original estimate. 

For the U.S. Engineers, Col. B. F. 
Vanderwoort is district engineer at 
Cincinnati. On the job Lt. Col. C. H 
Menger was 
Lowell G. Schweickart, assistant area 
engineer, and E. E. Elsey, job prog: 
ress control engineer. Allied Engi- 
neers and Architects, Lexington, Ky., 
with John F. Wilson in charge and 
H. H. Catching, chief engineer, was 
the architect-engineer. Frank Messer 
& Son, Cincinnati, for whom Edward 
Willing was general superintendent. 
was the contractor. 


area engineer, Capt. 





platform is used on opposite side of the ware- 
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REsTRICTION of new highway con- 
struction to roads necessary to the 
defense of this country was inaugu- 
rated many months before war was 
declared, but it was not until early 
this year that the full effect of such 
curtailment became apparent in most 
highway departments. Since Pearl 
Harbor further curtailment of normal 
highway operations has been made 
necessary by scarcity of steel and 
other critical materials. 

Highway operations, however, can- 
not be curtailed too drastically, be- 
cause highways are essential to the 
vast war program which the nation 
has undertaken. New roads to serve 
camps and war industries must be 


Roads Under War Restrictions—I 


maintained to carry soldiers, workers 
and supplies for the military and the 
civil population. 

How are the state highway depart- 
ments meeting the new problems that 
the war has brought? To answer that 
question editors of Engineering News- 
Record have called on the heads of 
highway departments across the coun- 
try. The answers are so varied and 
so informing that it seems desirable 
to publish some of them in the hope 
that the expedients developed in some 
states may prove to be helpful to 
engineers in other states. The whole 
group of reports gives renewed evi- 
dence of how versatile engineers are 
in meeting difficult situations. 


STATE WORK STRESSED IN OHIO 


Ohio’s 1942 road program will 
total as much as in most past years 
according to H. G. Sours, director of 
highways, but the distribution of ex- 
penditures among different types of 
roads is radically altered because of 
the war. About $18,000,000 of con- 
tract expenditures was scheduled at 
the first of the year and, by Aug. 1, 
$14,325,366 has been “sold.” Of this, 
$7,904,701 was on state roads; $2,- 
625.407 on federal-aid roads, and 
$3,795,258 on war access roads. In 
previous years the amounts for state 
and federal-aid roads would have been 
reversed, and therein rests the signif-- 
icant fact about Ohio’s 1942 road 
program. It is concentrated on the 
state road system and is, in effect, a 
salvage operation, bringing many in- 
adequate and worn-out routes up to 
war-use requirements. 

Not only did Ohio have the need 
to reinforce its state roads, but for- 
tunately it also had the money to 
undertake the work. As in all states, 
the federal government pays 75 per- 
cent of the cost of strategic net high- 
ways and usually 100 percent on 
access roads, a procedure which con- 
serves the state’s money. In addition, 
road income to the state has so far 
held up remarkably well. Motor ve- 
hicle licenses, renewed in April, show 
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no reduction; in fact, out-of-state 
cars, whose owners have come to 
Ohio defense plants, have swelled the 
total of cars in service, and licenses 
for trucks are still on the increase. 
There is no gas rationing in Ohio, 
and gas tax revenues have, therefore, 
not dropped markedly. Measured by 
gallonage taxed, comparative figures 
by months stack 1942 against 1941 
as follows: January, 108 percent; 
February, 97 percent; March, 95 per- 
cent; April, 90 percent, and May, 86 
percent. Thus total decrease for five 
months in gas tax revenues is only 
5.46 percent. 


Main roads in fair condition 


That Ohio’s main roads are in fair 
condition is suggested by the amount 
of money that has been spent on them 
in the past three years. In 1939, for 
example, Ohio had a balance of fed- 
eral-aid money unexpended totaling 
$16,000,000. At the present time this 
balance is reduced to less than 34 
million and nearly half of this is for 
grade crossing work for which no pri- 
ority aid is available anyway. Now 
that construction on main routes has 
to be approved by the War Depart- 
ment as necessary to the war effort, 
jobs using federal funds are greatly 
reduced. So far this year Ohio has 
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under construction only two or ‘hiree 
strategic highway jobs totaling «out 
20 miles, as compared with a isual 
annual average of about 100 miles on 
the main network. 

But even though Ohio’s main roads 
which have been constructed in recent 
years are in first-class condition, 
much work remains to be done. Be- 
cause centers of population are well 
distributed over the entire state, a 
rather close network of heavily 
traveled highways has been developed 
and many of these highways were 
constructed long before modern 
standards were in effect. Consequently 
there is still quite a large mileage on 
the main system of roads in Ohio that 
needs reconstruction and moderniza- 
tion. 

Over a period of years the state 
gradually fell behind in the improve- 
ment of some of its main roads. New 
and modern construction replaced 
some of the worst mileage, but due 
to the fact that many of the improve- 
ments were old and subjected to heavy 
traffic they reached a point where a 
greater mileage was wearing out 
faster than could be replaced. After 
federal aid had been matched and 
right-of-way purchased, the funds 
were not sufficient to carry on the 
needed widening and resurfacing of 
the remaining trunk-line roads, nor 
could as much be done as was neces- 
sary on the secondary roads. This 
year, not having the opportunity to 
use its funds for matching, the state 
decided to catch up on its secondary 
system and in January set up a 7 
million dollar salvaging and resur- 
facing program. 

Pavements which are 16 and 18 
ft. wide on main highways are being 
widened to 20 or 22 ft., with either 
bituminous concrete or in some cases 
water-bound macadam, and then are 
being resurfaced full width with ap- 
proximately 23 in. of bituminous con- 
crete. In some cases where the old 
pavement is quite weak the surface 
has been stepped up some 3 to 4 in. 
Many of the 18- and 20-ft. pavements 
are being resurfaced only, no widen- 
ing being done. Under normal condi- 
tions such pavements would be wid- 
ened to 22 ft. and in some cases to 
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94 ft. With the reduced speeds in 
effect now, however, much of the 
danger of the narrow pavement has 
been removed. It is considered more 
important to surface additional mile- 
age and leave the widening of 18- 
and 20-ft. pavements for future con- 
sideration. This is not true in all 
cases as some of these narrow pave- 
ments are being widened where traffic 
is extremely heavy. 

All of this work, which is being 
done by contract, is in addition to 
the normal force-account maintenance 
work which totals upwards of $15,- 


000,000. 


Damage done by heavy trucks 





The war has also had its effect on 
this part of the highway department’s 
job, heavy industrial trucking break- 
ing up the pavements in an alarming 
manner and restrictions on asphalts 
and tar making patching more diffi- 
cult. Bad spots on concrete pavements 
have been resurfaced with as much 
as 4 in. of bituminous .concrete to 
spread loads and absorb impacts. On 
rough brick roads, the usual proce- 
dure is to seal them with an emulsion 
: and then sand them heavily. Much 
3 new metal has also been added to 
4 gravel roads. 


Meeting asphalt shortages 


A good deal of thought has been 
given to the question of what to do 
4 if tar and asphalt become unavailable. 
: Secondary roads can of course be 
built and maintained with water- 





bound macadam, calcium chloride, 
or by special mixtures of bank-run 
gravel and clay. Concrete roads can 
be repaired with cement patches, and 
brick roads can be relaid instead of 
resurfaced. None of these expedients 
will be as satisfactory as treatment 
with tar or asphalt, but they will keep 
the roads in service. 

The maintenance division has re- 
cently hired a tire expert who travels 
the state giving instructions to the 
maintenance crews and seeing that 
rules against overloading are not be- 
ing violated. Each division also holds 
a meeting of its superintendents once 
a month to discuss all sorts of main- 
tenance problems. 


Bridge materials scarce 


In the bridge field, materials pri- 
orities are the serious problem. Ohio 
had developed a very economical de- 
sign of continuous steel beams with 
concrete decks, which fitted most of 
the streams that had to be crossed. 
With the restrictions on steel, the 
department turned to continuous con- 
crete beam bridges without greatly 
altering the necessary span arrange- 
ment. Near the Berlin reservoir, for 
example, a continuous concrete girder 
bridge is being designed whose spans 
are 84-120-120-82-ft. Even the rolled 
girder bridges of pre-war days would 
not be built longer than 120 ft. span. 

But with reinforcing bars becoming 
tighter, the department is now trying 
timber. However, since timbers deeper 
than 12 in. are scarce, timber designs 


cannot go much beyond a 20-ft. span. 
lrusses have been considered, but for 
main highway bridges, the same 
problem of shallow depth timbers is 
met again in providing the long floor- 
beams. The department has used a 
good many laminated timber floors 
fastened together with driven dowels. 
One problem has been that of trans- 
ferring shear between the various 
laminations. According to calcula- 
tions, nails cannot effect this transfer 
completely. Although shear connector 
dowels have been investigated, none 
has yet been used. 


Specifications modified 


In order to assure bids on its con- 
struction work, the Ohio highway 
department has inserted several 
emergency clauses in its specifica- 
tions. One states that “should there 
be an increase in freight rates, the 
state will, in addition to the compen- 
sation otherwise agreed upon, pay 
the contractor the cost to him of such 
increase.” This applies only to ma- 
terials and not to tools or equipment. 

Another paragraph states that 
“When it is the finding of the director 
of highways that materials necessary 
to carry out the contract and com- 
plete the construction are not avail- 
able to the contractor within a reason- 
able length of time because of any 
law, rule or regulation of the govern- 
ment of the United States in effect by 
virtue of the state of war now exist- 
ing, including those relating to pri- 
orities. the director of highways will 


Outstanding among the effects of war restrictions on highway work is widespread use of unreinforced-concrete pavement. 
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relieve the contractor from perform- 
ing such part of the contract as ac- 
cording to his findings cannot be per- 
formed due to the inability to obtain 
such materials.” 

A further requirement protects the 
contractor against delays due to un- 
foreseen causes beyond the control 
and without the fault or negligence of 
the contractor, including acts of God, 
acts of the public enemy, acts of the 
government, acts of the state or any 
political subdivision thereof, fires, 
floods, epidemics, etc. 

The Ohio highway department has 
lost about 2,000 of its 7,500 em- 


ployees as a result of the war. Of this 
2,000, slightly over 500 have gone 
into the armed services, the remainder 
into war plants. About a third of these 
were probably engineers. Mainte- 
nance forces were particularly hard 
hit by men going into war work where 
higher wages were available. Em- 
ployees going into the armed services 
are, of course, granted leaves of ab- 
sence for the duration of the war, plus 
six months. Some leaves of absence 
were granted to others, but these have 
usually been on a temporary basis. 
Employees have also been loaned to 
war agencies for short periods. 


MICHIGAN'S PROBLEM IS TRAFFIC 


Michigan’s main highway problem 
is a traffic problem, that of providing 
adequate road capacity for the tens 
of thousands of workers who travel 
by car to and from the great plants 
of the many war industries of the 
state, especially the great new Ford 
plant at Willow Run. A secondary 
problem, states G. Donald Kennedy, 
state highway commissioner, is that 
of maintaining in serviceable condi- 
tion the old concrete pavements that 
are rapidly going to pieces under the 
pounding of war traffic. 


Old concrete pavements 


A year ago last spring, the state 
had a high rate of failures in black 
top pavement; this past spring the 
same epidemic hit the old concrete 
pavements, due possibly to a very wet 
fall, but certainly aggravated by the 
increase in trucking and the higher 
loads on trucks serving the war in- 
dustries. Many of these old concrete 
pavements have been in_ service 
twenty years, having been built with 
proceeds of a $50,000,000 bond issue 
authorized in 1920. The current high- 
way program includes about $2,000,- 
000 for repairing and recapping these 
pavements with 2-in. bituminous con- 
crete. Loose sections of concrete are 
cut out and repaired with concrete. 
All expansion cracks are filled with 
bituminous material and then the re- 
surfacing is applied in two layers. 
This work is done by contract. The 
current program will be completed 
this year, but more is necessary and 
the amount let to contract will depend 
on the highway department’s income 
during the latter part of this year. 

Income from the weight tax goes 
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to the counties as does part of the gas 
tax. Last year the amount turned over 
to the counties was roughly $6,550,- 
000, leaving $29,500,000 for highway 
department work. That was an all- 
time high. A sharp decline is in 
prospect for this year, especially in 
the gas tax. Weight tax payments 
made recently by the highway depart- 
ment to the counties for the second 
quarter of the year totaled about 
$1,392,500 as against $2,525,373 for 
the same period last year. 


New construction 


Unlike many states, Michigan has 
had to step up its construction pro- 
gram this year to provide access 
roads to war industries and to save 
its old roads from destruction by war- 
generated traffic. Major items are the 
access roads to the Ford bomber 
plant and the section of the Detroit 
Industrial Expressway that will give 
three access roads better connections 
to the River Rouge plant and to De- 
troit. That highway will cost nearly 
$12,000,000. 

Bids on new work are few in num- 
ber and bid prices are substantially 
above the engineers’ estimates. 


Critical materials 


Lack of steel for highway struc- 
tures is a major problem. Completion 
of one of the main roads to the Wil- 
low Run plant is being held up by 
inability to get steel for a railway 
overpass. Steel girders were specified 
there to carry the railway because of 
the long spans required. Steel girders 
for the other grade separation struc- 
tures were ordered before conditions 
became so critical. Steel for reinfore- 









ing now is becoming more diff 
obtain but the department exp, 
be able to get material for the «rade 
separation structures on the [)ctroit 
Industrial Expressway, which his al) 
crossings separated. 

Concrete pavements for the ace 
roads and the expressway are unrej 
forced, a uniform 9-in. sectio, 
place of the 10-8-10-in. reinforce: sec. 
tion that would be used normally {o; 
such work. The unreinforced paye. 
ment has no dowel bars along the cen. 
ter joint, these joints being keyed. and 
no load-transfer bars at the expansion 
joints. Expansion joints have asphalt. 
impregnated fiber fillers 1-in. thick, 
set low and capped with bituminous 
mastic. These joints are spaced | 20 
ft. apart, and there are planes of 
weakness at 20-ft. intervals created 
by insertion of a thin bituminous felt 
filler in the upper two inches of the 
pavement. 

Culverts of unreinforced-concrete 
pipe or of extra-strength clay tile pipe 
are used when _ reinforced-concrete 
pipe is unobtainable. 

On work other than access roads, 
the highway department is using tim- 
ber for bridges wherever possible. 
This is exemplified in a contract re- 
cently let for a seven-span timber 
bridge over Rifle River in Ogemaw 
County where a reinforced-concrete 
structure had been planned. A change 
to timber saved 55 tons of reinforc- 
ing steel and cut the cost by nearly 
$8,000 on a structure estimated to 
cost around $30,000. 


it to 
8 to 


Timber bridge work 


Timber bridges for this emergency 
program have composite timber and 
concrete decks carried on pile abut- 
ments and piers, all timber being 
creosoted. The decks are of the type 
described in ENR, Feb. 12, 1942, p. 
282, a sub-floor of laminated timber, 
alternate rows being elevated, and a 
wearing surface of concrete. Decks 
for the first bridges of this type to be 
used in Michigan were designed as 
simple beams without reinforcing 
steel, but on the recommendations of 
the Public Roads Administration, 
reinforcing has been added in more 
recent designs. The relatively small 
amount of reinforcing steel required 
is supplied to the contractors by the 
state highway department from its 
reserve stock whenever possible. 

Other than reinforcing steel, the 
only metal in these bridges is in the 
shear developers in the composite 
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decks and the bolts, drift pins and 
washers for the timber work. Shear 
developers were bought some time 
before steel became critical for a pier 
that the highway department then ex- 
pected to build at the Straits of 
Mackinac. These shear developers are 
supplied to contractors for the timber 
bridges now being built. As to other 
hardware, the specifications state that 
“Used hardware will be accepted.” 
Contractors have displayed much in- 
genuity in getting the hardware, some 
going to junk yards to buy up old 
rods which can be cut and made into 
bolts and drift pins. 


Some lumber scarce 


Some grades of timber are no 
longer available locally, such as No. 
l fir in 22-ft. lengths normally speci- 
fied for the type of timber bridges 
the state is using. No. 2 grade is still 
available, and some of the No. 1 
grade can be obtained in shorter 
lengths. These conditions were recog: 
niged in writing the specifications for 
bridges recently put up for bids. 


Maintenance work 


Maintenance is going forward at a 
fairly normal rate, but plans are be- 
ing made to curtail it if and when 
highway income falls off. To that end. 
the department has designated certain 
roads as forming a basic network to 
serve war industries. Maintenance of 
these roads will be continued at from 
90 to 100 percent of normal; roads 
not on the basic system will get from 
50 to 75 percent of normal mainte- 
nance. 

Maintenance will be centered on 
preservation of investment; grass 


Timber bridges are being used extensively on new work to conserve critical 
materials. The timber is treated to increase its life. 
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cutting, trimming banks and like im- 
provement work will not be done. 
Men are being lost right and left 
to war industries and to military serv- 
ice. William H. Harvie, road engi- 
neer, and Olaf Stokstad, head of the 
soil section of the research and test- 


ing division, were the latest losses to 
the armed forces. Much of the airport 
work of the Corps of Engineers in 
Michigan is being done by former 
members of the state highway depart- 
ment staff. In all, the department had 
225 men in service on August 15. 


LITTLE EFFECT YET IN WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin’s highway commission 
staff has not been as seriously affected 
by the shift over a war economy as 
have some states, according to E. L. 
Roettiger, state highway engineer, due 
to the fact that the commission’s staff 
is not as large as the highway staffs 
in many of the states. The Wisconsin 
commission does not directly employ 
the personnel for operations under 
the maintenance department; all state 
trunk highway maintenance is done 
by the counties on a modified contract 
basis under authorization and super- 
vision of a small staff of the central 
office and by nine division offices of 
the commission. Also, these division 
offices make all surveys and plans 
for new highway construction. 

Wisconsin started a new fiscal year 
in July. All its work on the state and 
federal system and most of the county 
work is financed from gasoline taxes 
and motor vehicle revenues. These 
have totaled between 33 and 34 mil- 
lion in recent years, all the monies 
going into the general state fund from 
which they are disbursed by the legis- 
lature under budgetary control. About 
$24,000,000 of the gas tax and motor 
vehicle revenue is allocated to the 
counties or to other purposes by 
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statutory enactment: the remainder 
is allocated to the highway commis- 
sion for financing maintenance of the 
state trunk highway system and for 
improvement work. So far, there has 
been no substantial decline in income, 
but there are indications that the lat- 
ter months of the new fiscal year will 
see a pronounced drop. And as the 
county allocations are fixed by statute, 
any decline is absorbed by the state 
commission. Because the commission 
has already curtailed its new work 
drastically, this may not be serious. 
However, in the dark days of the 
Thirties, the gasoline tax and motor 
vehicle revenue fell so low that there 
was not enough to cover all the 
statutory allocations to the counties 
and still provide for essential mainte- 
nance on the state system, making 
legislative action necessary to provide 
funds for the commission to carry on. 


Current construction 


Most of the work put under way 
before war was declared is now com- 
pleted or nearing completion. Between 
five and six million dollars was car- 
ried over from last year. The commis- 
sion’s engineers are not pushing con- 
tractors to complete unfinished work, 
knowing the difficulties they are work- 
ing under. Also, where the work is 
on a new location requiring other sec- 
tions to be built before the road goes 
into service, or is on a section where 
bridges that cannot now be completed 
for lack of steel are essential to use 
of the road, there is little point in 
pressing for early completion. 

New construction on access roads 
or approved sections of the strategic 
highway network totals only $1,500,- 
000 as against $2,500,000 of new 
concrete pavement or $10,000,000 
total construction in a normal year. 

Concrete pavement costs are up 40 
to 45 percent. For example, Mr. Roet- 
tiger said that a recent bid on a su- 
perstructure job—pavement, shoul- 
ders, etc.—on a continuation of a job 
done last year, was $29,000 per mile 
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as against about $20,000 for similar 
work let to contract last year. The 
department still gets bids on its new 
letting but there is little competition 
as most contractors can get war jobs 
if they want them. 


Bituminous work 


Bituminous construction in the state 
system had been quite drastically cur- 
tailed before the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration extended the zone in 
which restrictions on the use of 
bituminous oils is necessary. Nor- 
mally, 12,000,000 gal. is used for 
state highway maintenance and bet- 
terment work; this year the amount 
is down to about 3,500,000 gal., 
largely cut-back asphalt and tars. 
Part of this curtailment was due to 
the failure of the state to contract 
satisfactorily for the road oils usually 
used. 

Fortunately, the spring breakup 
was unusually light this year. Had it 
been bad, the limited supply of oils 
would not have been enough to meet 
repair requirements. No major bitu- 
minous operations can be under- 
taken. 


Maintenance 


Maintenance work, as previously 
noted, is under the counties. In the 
past, much betterment work has been 
done as maintenance. That work will 
be curtailed in the fiscal year just 
starting, due largely to restrictions 
on the use of bituminous materials. 
Mr. Roettiger looks for a decline in 
maintenance operations unless the 
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curtailment of new work is of long 
duration. 


Substitute materials 


Wisconsin is cutting out the use of 
critical materials as completely as 
possible. It has even substituted tim- 
ber for iron in gratings for catch- 
basins in some instances. 

In concrete paving, an unreinforced 
slab of 10-7-10:10-7-10-in. (two 11- 
ft. lanes) is being substituted for the 
state’s former 9-63-9-in. reinforced 
slab. No dowels are used across the 
thickened-edge center and transverse 
joints. Expansion joints are of fiber 
or wood, spaced 120 ft. and construc- 
tion joints at 20-ft. intervals. 

For smaller bridges the state in the 
past has made extensive use of treated 
timber bents and abutments carrying 
steel stringers and a concrete deck in 
single or multiple spans of about 30 
ft. Now, timber stringers are used and 
timber decks, span lengths being de- 
creased to permit this use of timber in 
place of steel. 

No metal culverts are used and no 
reinforced-concrete arches or boxes. 
Contractors are permitted to make 
whatever substitutions seem most ad- 
vantageous. Some reinforced-concrete 
pipe can still be bought. Where load 
concentrations are not high, unrein- 
forced concrete or clay tile pipe is 
used; where loads are high these 
pipes are encased in concrete, gen- 
erally in concrete blocks having rec- 
tangular bases and tops arched over 
the pipe. Where larger openings are 


required, unreinforced arch culverts 


a 


Highway departments are having to continue maintenance operations fo prevent loss of investment in new roads. 
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or box culverts with arched t. 
used. 

Losses due to men entering n 
service or going to work in \ 
dustries, as well as those due 
offs resulting from curtailn: 
new work, have cut the commis. \\y’s 
forces from 680 to about 400. \\ her. 


ever possible, the regular empl«\ ces 
are being retained for supervisic» of 
maintenance, office work and pos! war 
planning. 


Postwar planning 


No extensive postwar planning has 
been done by the Wisconsin Highway 
Commission, chiefly because the state 
operates on an annual budget basis. 
The commission, however, had been 
able to do a small amount of long. 
range planning for future work be. 
fore expenditure of a percentage of 
federal-aid funds on postwar planning 
was authorized. Now it expects to he 
able to do more of this work using 
men released from construction. 

The commission is fortunate in be- 
ing able to work in close cooperation 
with the State Planning Board. That 
board gets its support from highway 
commission funds and its director of 
regional planning, M. W. Torkelson, 
served with the highway depart- 
ment for many years and so is fa- 
miliar with the state’s needs in the 
way of roads. 


Reports on the effect of war condi- 
tions on the operations of other high- 
way departments will be published in 
a subsequent issue. 
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University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Contents in Brief—All of Canada's engineers and scientists have been care- 


Mobilizing Canada’s Technical Manpower 


R. F. Legget 


Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering 


fully cataloged by the Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel, and all changes 
in employment in stated categories of engineering or scientific work must now 
clear through that agency. In the universities the work of engineering and 
science students now is centered on fitting them into war industries or branches 
of the armed forces where they can be of greatest value on completion of 
their training. Selected high school students are being advanced to college 


study with public aid where necessary. 


CompLeTe MosivizaTIon of all tech- 
nical and scientific personnel in 
Canada is enabling the Dominion 
Government to direct the efforts of 
engineers and scientists as an integral 
part of the country’s war effort. This 
mobilization is the work of the War- 
time Bureau of Technical Personnel, 
an emergency body founded a little 
more than a year ago by common 
action of the Canadian engineering 
and scientific societies. Now working 
directly under the Ministry of La- 
bour, the bureau has a detailed record 
of nearly 25,000 engineers and scien- 
tists. It is maintaining a running in- 
ventory of this highly skilled man- 
power and, with the aid of five strate- 
gically located regional offices, de- 
mands of wartime industries for scien- 
tific and technical personnel are be- 
ing dealt with by the bureau, insofar 
as the corresponding requirements of 
the armed forces make that possible. 


Joint action by the societies 


As early as December, 1938, the 
Minister of Defense requested the 
three leading technical societies of 
Canada to undertake a survey of their 
membership in relation to wartime 
needs of industry, the government 
and the armed forces. The three socie- 
ties involved were the Engineering 
Institute of Canada, the Canadian In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgy, and 
the Canadian Institute of Chemistry. 
A survey was made and the com- 
pleted file passed over to the govern- 
ment jointly by the three societies. 

The incidence of war intensified 
the need for the information thus 
assembled, and introduced many new 
and complicated factors into the man- 
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power picture. Following a series of 
meetings between government repre- 
sentatives and representatives of the 
three societies, there came a formal 
request from the Minister of Labour 
for the cooperation of the societies in 
setting up the Wartime Bureau of 
Technical Personnel. 


Organization of the bureau 


The bureau was organized in 1941. 
Choice of a director was left to the 
societies, and they were able to secure 
the part time services of Elliot M. 


Employment 
Controlled 


Engineers and scientists in Can- 
ada may now be asked by the 
Wartime Bureau of Technical 
Personnel to leave their pres- 
ent positions to take up essen- 


tial war work and employers 
must release them except under 
unusual circumstances. Tech- 
nical personnel must notify the 
bureau when they leave a job 
and may not be employed on 
other work without a certifi- 
cate from the bureau. 





Little, an electrical engineer, general 
manager of one of the country’s larg- 
est paper companies. An advisory 
board also was set up consisting of 
one representative from the interested 
societies, the Canadian Manufac- 
turers Association, the universities of 
Canada and the provincial associa- 
tions of professional engineers. L. 
Austin Wright, general secretary of 
the Engineering Institute of Canada, 
was named assistant director, the in- 
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stitute agreeing to his part-time serv- 
ice with the bureau. 

The first major task undertaken by 
the bureau was a census of all 
Canada’s engineers, architects, chem- 
ists and other scientific and technical 
workers in industry. Membership lists 
of appropriate organ‘zations, together 
with the records available through the 
national registration of 1940, were 
used as a basis for the mailing of 
questionnaire cards. Fifty-five thou- 
sand such cards have been distributed 
to date. Within a short time after 
sending out the first batch of ques- 
tionnaires, some 14,000 registrations 
were received; since then the total 
registration has increased to over 
24,000 and replys are still coming. 

The scope of the bureau’s work 
was widened in September, 1941, 
when the register was extended to 
cover research and scientific workers 
throughout Canada. To date, 1,325 
research scientists are registered with 
the bureau. 


Pioneer manpower study 


The work described was the first 
concerted effort in Canada to deal 
with any of the special problems of 
manpower created by the war, and 
particularly the problem caused by 
the great increase in industrial ac- 
tivity of all kinds, paralleling a cor- 
responding increase in the armed 
forces of the Dominion. That this 
pioneer work was successful was 
demonstrated when the director of 
the bureau, E. M. Little, was ap- 
pointed director of National Selective 
Service for Canada when the federal 
government instituted its general 
scheme of manpower control in 
March, 1942. 

L. Austin Wright accompanied Mr. 
Little to his new office as assistant di- 
rector. H. W. Lea, previously chief 
executive officer, who is on loan to 
the bureau from Canadian Telephones 
and Supplies, was appointed director 
of the bureau. 

Work of the bureau has expanded 
so much that regional offices have 
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been opened at Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton and Vancouver, 
each headed by a well-known local 
engineer on leave from his usual 
peacetime employment. 

Keynote of the work of the bureau 
has been “finding men for jobs” in- 
stead of the more usual employment 
procedure of finding jobs for men. 
Inquiries from industry are directed 
to the bureau which endeavors to fill 
the requirements by reference to its 
files of personnel data. Government 
departments and the armed forces are 
assisted similarly, and even a request 
from Great Britain for a group of 
engineers trained in one special field 
was handled with success. An appreci- 
able number of Polish engineers and 
skilled artisans who had escaped 
from Europe were examined through 
the services of the bureau and placed 
in suitable employment in Canadian 
industries. 


Complete control set up 


All this work was on a voluntary 
basis until March 23, 1942, when the 
federal government, through an or- 
der-in-council, gave the bureau, under 
authority of the Minister of Labour, 
complete control over all technical 
personnel in Canada. Any person in 
the categories scheduled in the order 
may now be requested to leave his 
present position to undertake essen- 
tial war work; employers must release 
such persons unless their objections 
are accepted by the Minister of La- 
hour. Technical personnel leaving 
positions must notify the director of 
the bureau, as also must their em- 
ployers. Before they take up new posi- 
tions, the prospective employer must 
receive a permit from the bureau ap- 
proving the new contract of employ- 
ment. Imposition of penalties (fines 
up to $500) is authorized for non- 
compliance with the regulations set 
up under the order-in-council. 

The order has served to intensify 
the pressure of work upon the bureau, 
yet at the same time it facilitates some 
aspects of the bureau’s work by giving 
the director added power. The bureau 
still operates largely by consultation 
and personal interviews, requiring 
employers in all cases to study their 
existing staff before engaging new 
personnel to see whether some of their 
own engineers cannot be diverted 
from other work to the more essential 
work in view. Considerable success 
has attended such efforts. 

Throughout its work the bureau 
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has maintained very close contact 
with the engineering and _ science 
faculties of all Canadian universities. 
Representatives of the bureau visit 
the colleges and interview the staffs 
and students. The bureau was instru- 
mental last spring in having arrange- 
ments made for the release of engi- 
neering and science students from 
compulsory summer military training 
camps, provided they were engaged 
on essential war work; and by making 
direct contact with 1,500 industrial 
and engineering offices across the 
country the bureau was able to co- 
operate very satisfactorily with uni- 
versity authorities in arranging for 
wartime experience for students dur- 
ing the summer vacation. It is be- 


Persons to Whom 
The Regulations Apply 


All professional engineers. 

Production, industrial or 
other engineers or scientists 
who have to do with any phase 
of executive management or 
technical control. 

All teachers of engineering 
and science at universities and 
technical schools. (Teachers in 
secondary schools, collegiate 
institutes and colleges are not 
included.) 

All chemists and physicists. 

All research scientists. 

All persons with degrees in 
engineering, architecture, fores- 
try, agriculture or any naturel 
science. 

Members of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada, Canadian 
Institute of Chemistry, Cana- 
dian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy, Royal Architectu- 
ral Institute of Canada—except 
technically unqualified mem- 
bers, if any. 

All members of the provin- 
cial associations of professional 
engineers. 


lieved that practically all Canadian 
engineering students were thus en- 
gaged on essential work of one type 
or another during the summer. 
Following much preparatory work, 
a conference was called in Ottawa on 
May 11, 1942, at which the presidents 
of 18 universities together with their 
deans of science and engineering met 
representatives of the three branches 
of the armed services, the Department 
of Munitions and Supply, National 
Research Council, Inspection Board 
of the United Kingdom in Canada, 
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National Selective Service, 
Wartime Bureau of Techni: 
sonnel. The estimated requi 
for technical personnel were p: 
by the three branches of the 
forces, the Department of Mi 
and Supply, and the Natio: 
search Council, and after dis: 
the representatives agreed 
mously as to recommendations 
made to the government. 


Effect on students 


Since the prospective supply «| 
gineering and science graduate: was 
definitely not sufficient for all the 
increasing demands of wartime ac. 
tivity, it was advocated that all 
science and engineering undergradu- 
ates should be enabled at least two 
years before graduation to plan a 
definite future either in an essential 
war industry or in some branch of 
the armed services where they could 
best make use of their specialized 
technical knowledge; that an immedi- 
ate study of the possibility of re- 
fresher courses be instituted for 
graduates who have not been steadily 
practicing their profession 
graduation, or for those who might 
be transferred where the need is 
greatest; that attendance in the fresh- 
man year of engineering and science 
courses be increased by channelizing 
into those fields a number of top: 
ranking high school students well 
fitted for such studies who otherwise 
might not attend a university because 
of financial reasons, also that the 
Department of Labour should be 
asked to make available financial aid 
to such students according to their 
necessity. 

The conference recommended that 
the coordinating authority in the 
execution of the proposals be the 
director of National Selective Serv- 
ice, and further urged that all mili- 
tary and civil divisions of government 
and all private industry should route 
their requirements for technical per- 
sonnel through the director of Na- 
tional Selective Service. 

The recommendations of the con- 
ference were at once submitted to the 
proper government authorities for 
their consideration. Since the date of 
the conference, certain of the recom- 
mendations have been implemented 
by governmental action through the 
National Selective Service, and it ap- 
pears quite probable that most, if not 
all, of the others may be acted upon 
within the near future. 


since 
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E SEWAGE DISPOSAL PRACTICE 


A group of articles containing significant information on process 
developments, design changes and construction methods. 


Disvosal Facilities at War Plants 
By M. H. KLEGERMAN 


Cooperative Sewage Disposal Service 
Removing Toxic Metals from Pickling Liquors 
By GEORGE E. BARNES and MATHEW M. BRAIDECH 
Corrosion in Digestion Tanks 
Sewage Flow Relationships 
By C. FRANK JOHNSON 


Manhole Cover of Wood and Concrete 
By J. M. SMITH 


Something New in Settling Tank Design 
By HERBERT MOORE 


Acid Waste Treatment Study 
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of huge size, such as the one illustrated, introduce complex problems 

disposal. Site location, as well as volume and character of sewage, 
of which are different than those encountered in municipal practice, call 
modification of customarily accepted design factors. (See next page). 
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Sewage Disposal Design 


For Wartime Industrial Plants 


M. H. Klegerman 


New York, N. Y. 


Consulting Engineer, Alexander Potter Associates 


Design of sewage treatment facilities for war production plants brings new and different 


problems to the sanitary engineer. Here is recorded some observations on volume and 
character of sewage produced, influence of site on treatment methods, flow variations in 
relation to "shift operations, and recommendations in regard to plumbing changes. 


NUMEROUs war production plants in 
all sections of the country, employing 
vast numbers of people, have in the 
last two years brought about the con- 
struction of an impressive number of 
sewage disposal works for industrial 
sanitary wastes. These disposal plants 
form a group warranting perhaps a 
classification as distinctive as that of 
municipal, industrial waste, institu- 
tional, cantonment or resort type of 
sewage treatment facility. 

As in each of these general classi- 
fications, so also in that pertaining to 
industrial sanitary wastes, there ap- 
pear to be certain differences in habits 
of the contributing personnel, in vol- 
ume and character of sewage pro- 
duced, and in factors affecting plant 
location and consequently degree of 
treatment that call for modification 
of customarily accepted design fac- 
tors. In the following the writer sets 
forth some of the changes and special 
conditions observed as a result of 
recent experiences. 

The nature of the times is such 
that stress must be placed upon the 
design and construction of these facili- 
ties with little time available to evalu- 
ate the results of their operation. 
Similarly, the need for carefully 
avoiding disclosures of vital informa- 
tion affecting war production neces- 
sitates the omission of certain per- 
tinent data and the naming of specific 
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plants or locations. Comments, there- 
fore, must be generalized, although 
the observations on which they are 
based represent design and operation 
experience gained by the writer’s firm 
in connection with industrial sanitary 
waste treatment plants in four dif- 
ferent states. 

In general, industrial plant sites 
are not selected with regard to sew- 
age disposal needs. Other factors 
considered more important—such as 
availability of labor, power, land, ma- 
terials and military considerations— 
generally govern. The choice of sew- 





SPECIAL CONDITIONS AFFECTING 
DESIGN OF DISPOSAL UNITS 


@ Facilities generally must be confined 
to the factory site, as a result ef 
which, choice of receiving stream is 
limited. 


@ Extensive floor areas and fiat sites 
call for use of ejector stations in the 
plumbing system, which results in ir- 
regular sewage fiows to treatment 
units. 


@ Provision must be made for indus- 
trial wastes treatment with, or inde- 
pendent of sanitary sewage. 


@ Load variations due to ‘‘shift'' op- 
eration may call for duplicate or 
triplicate installation of certain treat- 
ment units. 


@ Per capita flows vary widely from 
factory to factory, depending on opera- 
tions and type of workers. 


age treatment sits is therefore limited 
or non-existent. And selection of a 
receiving stream, or location of out- 
fall at the most favorable point along 
a given stream, as is frequently the 
case in municipal practice, is not 
possible for the reason that it is 
necessary to confine the facility to 
the plant property, generally close to 
the manufacturing buildings. 

The following cases illustrate the 
influence of the industrial site upon 
adoption of sewage treatment 
methods: 

Case ]—Plant to employ 14,000 
people. Remote farm-land site. No 
receiving stream available for sewage 
discharge. Nearest possible receiving 
waters 7 miles off property. Cost and 
inability to secure right-of-way elimi- 
nated outfall to these waters. Final 
disposal to groundwater via percola- 
tion beds adopted. Made possible by 
extensive deposits of suitable sand 
and gravel and available area. Water 
table 20 ft. below filter beds. (Ex- 
tensive water supply from sand and 
gravel wells, 70 ft. deep, 3,000 ft. 
from sewage plant, is utilized by fac- 
tory.) Percolation beds preceded by 
primary settling. Separate sludge di- 
gestion also provided. 

Case I]—Plant to employ 7,500 
people. Site adjacent to small stream 
(dilution at times negligible). Stream 
enters larger river about one mile be- 
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|,w site and about one mile above 
-ublie water supply intake for group 
.) important industrial cities totaling 

\),000 people. Unable to construct 

utfall to point below water supply 
wntake. Complete treatment provided 
including biological filters followed 
hy final sand filtration and chlorina- 
tion. 

Case I]1]—Plant to employ 6,000 
people. Site along “suitable” stream. 
Water from stream utilized for cer- 
tain industrial operations, principally 
cooling. Flow at times insufficient for 
industrial use. Sewage plant effluent 
returned to stream above factory in- 
take, after chemical treatment, to per- 
mit re-use of water. 


Plumbing affects plant design 


Modern industrial plants, even tem- 
porary war plants, provide excellent 
sanitary conveniences for their em- 
ployees. These include locker rooms 
containing group-washing equipment 
and multi-stall showers; toilet rooms 
with long banks of urinals and 
closets; and first-aid stations and hos- 
pital facilities. Cafeterias also are 
provided in many instances. Wash- 
rooms and toilet rooms frequently 
are located on the basement level of 
the manufacturing building (particu- 
larly in the one-story type, as in air- 
craft manufacture), although they 
are found also on the various levels 
of the multi-story office and adminis- 
tration buildings. Drinking fountains 
are placed at convenient points about 
the manufacturing area. 

Because of the extensive floor areas 
involved in many types of industrial 
plants requiring long runs of waste- 
lines, the discharge from the plumb- 
ing fixtures is conveyed to a group of 
conveniently located ejector stations 
rather than to a single pit or outlet 
and subsequently raised to a “high” 
level sewer near the surface. This 
sewer then may be extended to the 
disposal plant as a gravity line or as 
a force main. Often the latter is neces- 
sary where the factory site is more or 
less flat. Incidentally, “flat” sites ap- 
pear to be favorites for many of the 
larger factories especially those man- 
ufacturing airplanes where a test fly- 
ing field is part of the site. 

The number of ejector stations 
vary, depending of course on archi- 
tectural and plumbing layout. Typical 
of a certain type of factory layout in- 
volving a floor area of about ten 
acres, is one utilizing about six ejec- 
tor stations, or one station for nearly 
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Fig. 1. Disposal works for an industrial plant employing 6,000 people. Complete 
treatment is provided, including trickling filters, final sand filtration and chlorina- 
tion of effiuent. The primary settling tank is of the two-story type, with sludge 
removal equipment; the secondary tank is of the hopper-bottom type. 


every two acres of floor space (single- 
story plant). 

In instances where sewage is thus 
handled, the size of certain treatment 
plant units, particularly settling facili- 
ties, is related to the number and 
capacity of the ejectors, giving due 
consideration to probability and fre- 
quency of their simultaneous (in part 
or in whole) operation. Sometimes 
this may result in treatment units be- 
ing entirely out of proportion to the 
personnel served and to the average 
sewage flows to be handled. 

Where reasonable revisions cannot 
be worked out in the factory plumb- 
ing (by the architects), it may be 
more desirable from the viewpoint of 
treatment efficiency to re-pump the 
sewage at the treatment plant, thus 
overcoming inequalities of factory- 
ejector operation by proper sizing 
and relationship of sewage wet walls, 
pumping equipment and plant units. 
Such a procedure was adopted in one 
instance where plain sedimentation 
was the principal treatment provided, 
for only in this manner could proper 
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control of the rate of sewage flow in 
relation to settling capacity be ob- 
tained. 

If topographic and hydraulic con- 
ditions are suitable, inequalities of 
ejector operation may be overcome 
by the provision of an equalizing tank 
and rate controller at the sewage 
plant inlet. Factory sewage, being 
quickly collected and delivered to the 
disposal plant. is very fresh and ad- 
ditional detention in a properly pro- 
portioned equalizing tank or wet wall 
is not objectionable to subsequent 
treatment. 

Factory floor drains as a rule are 
not connected to sanitary lines, but 
rather to storm drains. This elimi- 
nates grit and other floor sweepings 
from reaching the disposal plant. Cer- 
tain types of industrial wastes are 
handled in the same manner. For ex- 
ample, wastes requiring neutraliza- 
tion are discharged into separate 
waste lines to neutralizing vats and 
thence to the storm drain system. 
Coolants are frequently re-used many 
times by recovery through filtration 
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by special equipment at the factory, 
the dirty coolant containing soluble 
oils, thereby prevented from reaching 
the sanitary line. 


Industrial waste considerations 


The problem of disposal of liquid 
industrial wastes does not necessarily 
occur in every instance of war plant 
operation. Oftentimes the disposal of 
large volumes of cooling water repre- 
sents the only “waste” problem, and 
this. of course, is principally a mat- 
ter of drainage and does not affect 
the problem of sewage disposal. How- 
ever, because of the large roof and 
paved surfaces involved in the war 
plants, the matter of drainage de- 
mands special attention. As a general 
rule, separate lines are provided for 
such drainage purposes. This is par- 
ticularly helpful in the matter of 
sanitary waste disposal for it permits 
the discharge of “harmless” liquid 
industrial wastes to the storm drain- 


able, little can be done effectively in 
providing treatment with, or inde- 
pendent of, the sanitary waste plant, 
prior to placing the factory into 
operation. 

If trouble is expected, about the 
best that can be accomplished as a 
precautionary measure, is to bring 
about separation of such waste from 
the sanitary and storm sewers by the 
provision of independent waste lines 
in the factory layout. Subsequent 
treatment can then be more readily 
provided after factory operation is 
establis ied, assuming, of course, that 
proper treatment (with particular 
considerations to questions of avail- 
ability of material and equipment, 
permanency of the operation, time 
and cost) can be devised. 


Influonce of “shift" operation 


Obviously, in the design of certain 
units of the treatment plant, particu- 
larly those which are dependent on 






















































Fig. 2. War plants provide excellent sanitary conveniences for their employees, 
including locker rooms with group-washing equipment and stall showers. This 
installation pictured is at one of the Owens-illinois Co. planis. 


age lines rather than to the sanitary 
sewers and thus enables reduction in 
the size of the sanitary waste disposal 
units. 

Industrial wastes that wou!d prove 
harmful if discharged untreated must. 
of course. receive special considera- 
tion. Whether such wastes shall be 
treated with or independent of the 
sanitary wastes. or not treated at ail. 
is a matter to be determined for each 
individual case. Unless the type and 
other essential facts concerning the 
industrial waste to be produced are 
known in advance of design and ade- 
quate treatment processes are avail- 
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rate of flow and in the plant hy- 
lraulics. consideration must be given 
to whether the factory is to be op- 
erated on one or more daily shifts 
and the relative “load” to be expected 
on each shift. Estimates of plant 
population for different shifts before 
the factory is placed into service are 
difficult to make with any degree of 
accuracy. as under present conditions 
tre plant management itself often 
lacks complete information. 

Accurate estimates. however. are 
unnecessary if a fairly close deter- 
mination of the probable number to 
be employed in the maximum shift 








and in the minimum shift ( whi 
be “zero”) can be made. Wj 
range thus determined, the pr. 
of duplicate and possibly tri; 
treatment plant units, the con) od 
capacity of which can properl, 
dle the maximum factory shift 
have the essentials necessary to 
with indeterminate variations it 
may occur in plant personnel 01 

must surely occur at some future 

when the need for the particular , 
duction has been reduced. Douh| 
or trebling of units may seem wa 
ful from a structural and econo) 
viewpoint inasmuch as the seway: 
plant structures for the average {« 

tory are relatively small, even if on!) 
single units are used. However. the 
operation flexibility thus obtained is 
a practical necessity to efficient 0) 
eration under employment variations 
due to growth or decline of factor) 
output; holiday and week-end shut 
downs; and temporary curtailments 
due to lack of materials. 


Per capita sewage flows 


Per capita sewage flows from man- 
ufacturing plants, though fairly con- 
stant for any given plant. are found 
to vary from factory to factory. The 
extent of sanitary facilities available 
and presence or absence of a factory 
cafeteria will, as expected. influence 
such variation. However, it is noted 
that other factors have even greate1 
influence in this respect. 

These factors include the nature of 
the production operation; the pres- 
ence or absence of air conditioning: 
the ratio of office personnel to total 
employment and possibly the pre- 
dominance of male and female work- 
ers. It is noted, for instance, that in 
a factory where special airplane parts 
are made, employing on the whole 
relatively high skilled workers, the 
per capita sewage flow is considerably 
less than in a factory making plane 
assemblies where the workers’ skill 
is of a lesser degree. although other 
conditions are approximately — the 
same. 

Typical per capita sewage flows 
based on approximately one year’s 
operation of three war plants, are as 
follows: 


Plane assembly plant, 23 gal. per capita 
Plane parts plant, 13 gal. per capita 
Steel plate mill, 20 gal. per capita 
Hourly flow variations at one place 
where sewage from the factory flows 
to the disposal works by gravity are 


illustrated in Fig. 3. As would be ex- 
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Fig. 3. Hourly flow variations of sewage 
in one industrial plant compared with 
average flow changes in a municipal 

treatment works. 


pected, sharp peaks occur at “clean- 
up” time, that is, before change-of- 
shift; lesser peaks occur before lunch- 
time. In terms of average daily flow, 
the change-of-shift peaks may reach 
300 percent, but in terms of average 
flow for a given shift, the peaks are 
only about 225 percent of such flows. 

It will be observed that these high 
peaks are of extremely short duration 
and the frequent statement that “all 
sewage will reach the plant at lunch- 


time and quitting time” is far from 
the actual case. More abrupt flow 
variations apparently occur in sewage 
flows from industrial plants com- 
pared with municipal sewage flows. 
because of quick delivery and absence 
of infiltration. These variations, even 
if of limited duration, do effect capac- 
ities of pumps, siphons, contact 
chambers and other units. 


Type of sewage 


The following analysis of raw sew- 
age represents average conditions ob- 
taining at an airplane parts plant 
employing about 7.500 people: 

Per capita flow 13 gpd. 

Suspended solids 156 ppm. 

Settleable solids 1.5 ml./liter 

B.O.D. 320 ppm. 


Dissolved oxygen 100 percent saturation 
pH 8.6 


The following is a comparison of 
the above wastes, on a per capita 
basis, with that of average domestic 
(municipal) sewage: 

Industrial 
(Sanitary Domestic "Equivalent" 


Sewage) Sewage Population 


Flow 13 gpd. SO gpd. 1/6th 
Sus. Solids 0.017 Ib. 0.20 Ib 1/11th 
B.O.D. 0.035 Ib. 0.17 Ib. 1/5th 


Although on a time basis. an em- 


Cities Find Cooperation Desirable 


In Providing Sewage Disposal Service 


EIGHTEEN of the nation’s 30 largest 
cities, including several in war pro- 
duction areas, cooperate with other 
municipalities in treatment or dis- 
posal of sewage, according to the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Four of the cities—Boston, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and St. Paul—are 
included in sewerage districts which, 
set up as separate agencies for the 
purpose, serve their suburban com- 
munities. 

Intermunicipal agreements gener- 
ally take one of three forms. (1) out- 
side cities connected to the sewerage 
system of a central city pay flat 
charges for use of the central city’s 
treatment or disposal service; (2) one 
city disposes of sewage from certain 
areas of another city or grants certain 
privileges under reciprocal agree- 
ment; and (3) two or more cities 
build and operate treatrnent or dis- 
posal systems jointly, sharing costs. 

Sixteen of the 18 cities—all but 


Milwaukee and Atlanta—permit use 
of their treatment or disposal systems 
by neighboring cities, with as many 
as twelve cities and nine sanitary dis- 
tricts using facilities of one—Los 
Angeles. Seven cities, nine sanitary 
districts and one village connect with 
the St. Louis sewer system, while Buf- 
falo, Detroit, Columbus and Rochester 
each have entered into agreements 
with more than five municipalities. 

“Exchange” agreements permitting 
outside connections are in -force be- 
tween Dearborn and Detroit, Mich.;: 
Baltimore and Baltimore County, and 
Washington, D. C., and the Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary District. 

Milwaukee and Atlanta are parties 
to joint agreements. with Milwaukee 
a member of a metropolitan sewage 
area of fourteen cities. Each shared 
the cost of building the area’s sewer 
system and they meet operating costs 
by direct tax levies. The Atlanta and 
Fulton-DeKalb County sewer system 
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ployee may spend about one-third 
of a day at his job, the foregoing 
data indicates that sewage produc- 
tion during that time on the concept 
of population equivalence, is some- 
thing considerably less than one- 
third. These data are significant not 
alone with respect to processes of 
treatment in which the water load is 
the governing factor, but also in con- 
nection with problems in reduction 
of organic load (B.O.D.) and in con- 
nection with the production, handling 
and final treatment of the sewage 
sludge. 

With regard to the material differ- 
ence between the biochemical oxygen 
demand and suspended solids con- 
tent (the former being about twice 
the latter) the explanation probably 
lies in the fact that urine, which has 
a much higher B.O.D. than “mixed” 
sewage (i.e. normal domestic sew- 
age), makes up a large part of the 
organic load present in industrial 
sanitary sewage. 

It is obvious, of course, that final 
conclusions cannot be drawn from 
these data inasmuch as they represent 
too few cases, although the length of 
operation in the instances cited repre- 
sents approximately one year’s period. 








and treatment plant were built in 1937 
in cooperation with WPA and other 
federal agencies. Atlanta pays more 
than half the operating and mainte- 
nance costs. 


Malaria-Mosquito Contro! 
Advances in Memphis 


Memphis, Tenn. carried out a 
$29.000 program of malaria and 
mosquito control in ditch construc- 
tion last year, and now has 83 miles 
of paved, open ditches to expedite 
drainage and thus prevent breeding. 
according to the annual report of the 
city department of health. Oiling 
crews spread 106,304 gal. of oil over 
1.232 miles of ditches, streams and 
culverts. Following the oiling season 
from April to November, workers 
cleaned 59 miles of paved ditches. 

In the elimination of possible 
breeding places, 51 cisterns, 33 
ponds, 136 fish pools, 12 basements 
and 763 abandoned cesspools and 
pit toilets were filled, says the report. 
Inspectors also supervised industrial 
plants, junk yards and garden pools. 
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George E. Barnes and 


Professor of Hydraulic and 
Sanitary Engineering 


Case School of Applied Science 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Contents in Brief—An industrial waste containing copper, nickel, chromium 
and cyanide defied pretreatment with lime, the plant effluent causing ob- 
jectionable conditions in a stream, and later produced an "upset" in biologi- 
cal functioning of a municipal sewage treatment works into which the effluent 
was discharged. Research on the problem led to the development of a new 
iron contact-lime process, one of the merits of which is safe disposal of dan- 


Treating Pickling Liquors for 
Removal of Toxic Metals 


Mathew M. Braidech 


Professor of Industrial and 
Sanitary Chemistry 


gerous cyanide waste products. 


Tus ARTICLE sets forth a method of 
treatment for acid pickling liquors 
for the purpose of removing copper, 
nickel, chromium, or other metals 
whose occurrence in the raw or neu- 
tralized acid wastes is incidental to 
cleaning and electroplating opera- 
tions, and whose toxic action is harm- 
ful when ordinary methods of dis- 
posal or treatment are attempted, be- 
cause of the inhibiting effect of these 
metals on either natural or controlled 
biological processes. The method is 
superimposed on the usual measures 
taken for neutralizing with lime, and 
includes means for the safe disposal 
of dangerous cyanides. 

The treatment process is original 
with the authors, and is believed to 
be unique; patent rights to the proc- 
ess, therefore, are reserved by the 
authors. The process was developed 
by laboratory experimentation and 
research, to solve the disposal prob- 
lem for Talon, Inc., at Meadville, Pa., 
and has proved successful in opera- 
tion on a plant scale over a period 
of several months. 

Talon, Inc., are manufacturers of 
the slide fastener, popularly known 
to the consumer as the “zipper.” 
Acid baths are required for the clean- 
ing of wire and metal which are 
used in impressively large quantities, 
and this spent acid, in combination 
with the wastes from plating, bur- 
nishing, washing and finishing opera- 
tions, comprise the raw waste liquor 
to be treated. 
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Original facilities at the Talon 
plant for handling the spent acid 
comprised one neutralizing tank and 
one concrete settling tank, with pump 
room between. The tanks, which 
were lined with acid-resisting brick, 
were about 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. high and, 
in length, about 34 and 42 ft., re- 
spectively. Each was constructed with 
ceiling slab and access manholes 
slightly above grade. Lime was ap- 
plied to the acid neutralizing tank 
in calculated quantities and, after 
testing for pH, each batch of neu- 
tralized liquor was pumped to the 
settling tank and allowed to settle 
for a period of at least 8 hr., after 
which the supernatent was pumped 


Metal dipping 
tanks 





into the sewer. In the initial installa 
tion, the effluent was discharged iy 
French Creek, on which Meadville is 
located. 

Objectionable conditions developed 
in French Creek after several seasons 
of operation, due to the carry-over o/ 
copper, nickel, and chromium in the 
neutralized supernatent, with thei: 
toxic effect on aquatic life, and to the 
accumulation of lime sludge deposits 
with their characteristic blue-green 
tint, along the banks of the stream. 
Therefore, at a somewhat later date. 
stream conditions were relieved by 
diverting the neutralized wastes to 
the Meadville municipal sewage treat- 
ment plant, which is of the activated 
sludge type with facilities for sludge 
digestion. 

After some months of operation. 
critical conditions developed in the 
sludge digestion tanks. Gas produc- 
tion fell from a normal yield of some 
27,000 cu. ft. per day, to a low yield 
of about 1,200 cu. ft.; and the bulk 
of poorly digested and undigested 
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Fig. 1. Iron contact-lime process for the treatment of pickling liquors prevides 
passage of acid waste through a bed of scrap iron turnings, following which 
seperately collected cyanide wastes are admixed. A flow diagram of the com- 
plete process is shown above. 
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sludge increased in proportion. To 
handle and dispose of it became not 
only burdensome, but practically im- 
possible, even with the construction 
of additional digestion and drying 
units. While some improvement was 
made in the clarification afforded to 
the neutralized wastes by minor 
changes in the arrangements for 
pumping and decanting at the Talon 
plant, no material improvement was 
possible by such means. It became 
necessary to devise a method of treat- 
ment for the raw pickling liquor 
which would deliver an effluent free 
from the metals causing the difficulty, 
and which would provide for satis- 
factory disposal of the sludge pro- 
duced by the process. 


Retardation of digestion 


The degree of retardation of the 
digestion process at the Meadville 
treatment works became _ evident 
when, after analysis, the constituency 
of fresh sludge was compared with 
that of the so-called digested sludge 
and its supernatent liquor. The com- 
parison is shown in Table 1. The 
difference in character between fresh 
and digested sludge is noticeably 
small, and definitely indicates con- 
tamination or poisoning of the bac- 
teriological process due to the pres- 
ence of metallic ions; principally 
chromates in solution and copper in 
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suspension. The presence of cyanides 
also is indicated in the analysis. 

As a measure of the depressant, or 
toxic action, by the cyanides, chro- 
mium and copper ions on the diges- 
tion process, a series of tests was 
conducted in small laboratory di- 
gester units, using a control sample 
of a normal fresh sludge, and eight 
samples of the same sludge innocu- 
lated to give various known concen- 
trations of the cyanides and metals. 
A direct comparison of the deterrent 
effect of the several substances in 
different concentrations is shown in 
Table 2. The comparison is based 
on the volume of the gas production 
from the several samples, during the 
digestion period for the control sam- 
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Fig. 2. An existing treatment plant was revamped structurally to provide the processing required with the new form of 
treatment. This longitudinal sketch shows the arrangement of the principal plant units and some of the piping details. 


ple or blank. The carbon dioxide 
content of the gas produced in each 
case is given to aid in further com- 
parison. 

The conclusions to be drawn are 
apparent on inspection of the table. 
However, it appears on experiment 
that there are certain concentrations 
of copper that tend to accelerate gas 
production. For instance, in Sample 
No. 6 (Table 2), digestion was re- 
tarded during the first few days, but 
gas production was then progressively 
increased, as if catalysed, until at the 
end of the 17th day the volume of 
gas produced was double in amount 
over the control sample. Neverthe- 
less, since copper would be received 
through the sewers in unpredictable 





TABLE I—ANAYLSIS OF SLUDGE SAMPLES FROM THE MEADVILLE SEWAGE 
TREATMENT WORKS 


Filtrate Liquor 


Carbonate alkalinity (ppm Cc aC). 


Bicarbonate alkalinity (ppm CaCO). rhcawaeanen 

eT IMs etn oe vied he Seb caneoenses 
ED so, ids waves eked veyed one's 
CY EMER a's sc bapirasicndas aaneexdwand 


Solids (ppm) 
Total solids........ 


ER ey ae Ee re 
cena cae Seen teeee ame e Koes len 


Composition of fixed solids (percent) 


NN 5 Lieu Nad cake hea vibw ee cdnces’s : 


Nickel (Ni)... hte Noreen Ae 
CP CE og occ cece vceces ; 
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Fresh Digested Supernatent 
Solids Sludge Liquor 
8.4 8.3 8.1 
152 368 50 
wdne 1,990 2,570 1,450 
wehee 20 28 45 
ee 60 75 355 
caewe 20 10 15 
ééear 15,950 14,550 12,870 
roe 10,460 9.310 5.810 
eee 5.480 5,230 7.060 
6.0 6.7 5.0 
0.0 0.01 0.0 
oe 28.1 22.6 20.6 
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TABLE 1I—EXPERIMENTAL DETERMINATION OF THE EFFECT OF METALLIC IONS 


AND CYANIDES ON THE DIGESTION OF SEWAGE SLUDGE 


Retardation 

sample ot Normal Carbon 

No Inoculation and Concentration of Metalic lons Digestion Dioxide 

1 iO chaise S we av abiasabbuhadsdevns seen 0.0% 22.0% 
2. IN = 100 ppm [NaCN]..... eo ixuueie ade 100.0 6.2 
3. Cr ++++++4+ 10,000 [Chromate}... Se ae 68.4 4.6 
q Cu ++ 4,000 [Cu(ous)}. . . ak i's Sakae cheenkees 49.4 32.9 
5. Cr +++ Ns cane pb iduae bucvenesasennae 41.0 28.4 
6. Cu ++ 1,000 [Cu(ous)| acted uric Galas oor 14.9 26.6 
oS Cr +++ i ire eh hee oko wk we Sea a eek 11.6 27.9 
8 Ni ++ nas bs haw no ne aS ap eo 9.4 23.2 
9. Ni ++ a ee ee adtneenawe nes 8.0 23.5 


TABLE III—ANALYSIS OF INDUSTRIAL WASTE LIQUORS 


Original Samples 


it cor caLinpekanswene aaeneks resekee 
i. scene nes odeu sesaeeebiannes 


II oo orb nn bc xweracccsacesdccesesebe 
Loss on ignition. .... 


ie + oes tek eeseknbwhe ss Meee buans 
Percent solids by volume (centrifuge). . . 
Total alkalinity (CaCOs)......... 
Acidity (equiv. CaCOs}............... 
BELG uludarsRatwners es ec bate ch ba 


Samples After Filtration 


pH.. ape 
Copper (Cu) 

Nickel (Ni).. . 
Chromium (Cr).... 


-. 11,520-36,220 ppm 


Raw Liquor Neutralized Liquor 


14, 120-28 ,850 ppm. 


o° 3,380-11,680 925- 2,580 
oe 20- 33 8, 760-28 , 850 
ee 0- 0 978- 2,060 
-» 11,500-36,190 5,360—- 650 
ais 0.1 11- 18 
cons =. wee we Oe meee 310- 820 
- 340- 3,080 (cn see uote ss 
% 3.3-2.6 8.5-8.6 
2.5-1.9 8.0-8.4 
1,070— 3,710 0.0 
iw 152-438 0.0 
ie 6 ,080-22 ,080 2,300— 4,180 


Note: The raw liqucr contains mixtures of chromic and chromate salts, and the neutralized liquor contains 
the chromium only as chromates, as shown by the yellow color of the supernatent. 





concentrations, generally harmful, its 
presence in the sewage must be con- 
sidered generally detrimental to the 
digestion process, and _ therefore 
should be avoided. 

Analysis of the raw and _ neutral- 
ized waste pickling liquors at the 
Talon plant disclosed a high concen- 
tration of the metallic ions which. 
with the exception of the chromates. 
are readily converted by lime dosage 
into their less soluble hydrous oxides. 
The character and the raw and neu- 
tralized plant liquor as determined 
from samples collected under the 
original conditions of operation is 
shown in Table 3. 

The volume of the cyanide-bearing 
wastes as received is small compared 
with the total volume of wastes to be 
treated. They show 500 ppm. of total 
solids, with very little suspended mat- 
ter: 242 ppm. NaCN; 230 ppm. al- 
kalinity: and a pH of 8.3. This waste 
contains about 70 ppm. copper but is 
free from nickel and chromium. 

The foregoing analyses and dis- 
cussion supports the conclusion that 
the toxic or “poisoning” action of 
these industrial wastes on bacterio- 
logical processes, such as sludge di- 
gestion, is due principally to the un- 
removed chromates in solution and to 
the copper sludge particles carried 
over in suspension as the result of 
inadequate clarification after neutral- 
ization. 

An extended consideration of the 
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chemistry of chromic and chromate 
salts, suggested the possibility of corm. 
plete removal of the troubles: : 
chromates by their reduction to the 
chromic state [Cr‘' (chromate) to 
Cr‘ (chromic) | and their subse- 
quent removal as_ hydroxides or 
hydrous oxides by the normal treat- 
ment with lime. Laboratory tests 
with ferrous sulphate (copperas) and 
sulfur dioxide indicated the feasibil- 
ity of this method of treatment. Con- 
sideration of the cyanides suggested 
their disposal by the formation of in- 
soluble cyanide complexes, and also 
double combinations with copper and 
nickel salts, all of which are of a non- 
toxic character, and which will form 
in the presence of ferrous and ferric 
salts, when the cyanide content is not 
in excess of the metallic ions. 


Determination of treatment 


In view of the acid character of 
the wastes. it was decided to effect 
reduction of the chromates by pas- 
sage of the raw liquor through a con- 
tact bed composed of scrap iron turn- 
ings and borings, which proved to be 
most economical and at the same time 
reduced the amount of lime required 
for neutralization. Some thought also 
was given to the possibility of salvag- 
ing the copper, nickel, and chromium 
salts, in which case reduction would 
be properly effected by sulfur dioxide 
gas in order to avoid contamination 
with co-precipitated iron. The possi- 


bility of neutralizing the was 
dolomitic limestone in conta: 
with a view to effecting econ 
chemicals, was further explo 
laboratory tests. 

In its final form, the trea 
process evolved as an iron « t- 
lime treatment, in which th: 
liquors are first passed through 
duction bed of scrap iron with 
quate flow-through time to perm 
teraction with the free acid and 1, 
tion of chromates; following \| 
the separately collected cyanide 
wastes are admixed to avoid forjya- 
tion and liberation of the dead}, 
hydrogen cyanide which would res\\ 
from direct contact with the raw acid 
with subsequent addition of sufficient 
lime to reach a pH of about 8.4. 

The resulting precipitates are quite 
gelatinous and flocculent in characte: 
and, with a small amount of mixing 
and flocculation, sedimentation is rap. 
idly effected and the bulk volume of 
sludge to be handled considerably re. 
duced. The sludge is found to have 
a considerable tendency toward con- 
gealing and_ self-dewatering. and 
while studies have been conducted on 
filtering by mechanical means, it was 
decided for the present to dispose of 
the sludge by lagooning or drying in 
the open air, since space is available 
for the purpose. The sludge contains 
about 10 percent copper, 2 percent 
nickel, and about 20 percent chro- 
mium; the balance being iron and 
calcium sulphate. 

It was possible to use existing 
structures for the new treatment 
works. Three abandoned furnace pits 
of concrete, located under the operat- 
ing floor of the factory were lined 
top, bottom, and sides, with acid-re- 
sisting brick or membrane and inter- 
connected to form a common sump or 
raw waste acid storage vat holding 
some 15,000 gal. A pump pit was 
constructed adjacent to these, and a 
Duriron pump installed for delivery 
of the waste acid to the existing neu- 
tralizing tank, wnicn in turn was con- 
verted into a treatment unit includ- 
ing iron contactor chamber, mixing 
chamber, and flocculator (Fig. 2). 

The iron contactor chamber has 
two compartments with a baffle wall 
between, and is filled with iron turn- 
ings and scrap resting on a wooden 
grid supported on vitrified tile un- 
derdrains. From a dry feed chemical 
machine housed in the plant, milk of 
lime is fed to the ferrized acid in the 
mixing chamber, where the drainage 
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taining the cyanides, is also intro- 
duced. Mixing is accomplished by a 
monel metal and wood stirring de- 
vice, and the neutralized liquor is fur- 
ther conditioned in the flocculating 
chamber before passing on to the 
existing settling basin, which was 
equipped for mechanical sludge re- 
moval. In the sedimentation basin, 
the sludge is drawn to the inlet end 
hy a conventional type of sludge col- 
lecting mechanism, and the clarified 
supernatent is skimmed off by an 
effluent weir and passed to the sewer. 
Sludge is drawn by a plunger type 
pump, and delivered to a drying bed 
on the property, from which it may 
be removed at intervals. Sludge may 
also be pumped back to the floccu- 
lating chamber at will, with a view to 
improved performance if it seems 
desirable. With the detention pe- 
riods provided, it is believed that the 
plant can conveniently handle up to 
20,000 gal. of raw acid per day. 


Operating experience 


In operating the plant over a pe- 
riod of several months, no difficulties 
have been experienced in securing the 
expected results. The iron scrap tends 
to disintegrate and to become com- 
pacted, and the operator has found it 
desirable to probe the mass once a 
day with a small pipe about six feet 
long, which is connected to a com- 
pressed air supply by means of a hose 
so as to permit some freedom in mov- 
ing about. The compressed air lib- 
erates considerable hydrogen gas 
from the contactor chamber, and loos- 
ens the mass of iron turnings. Occa- 
sional replenishment of some of the 
iron has not been a burdensome mat- 
ter. A centrifugal pump already on 
hand was tried for sludge pumping. 
but was unsatisfactory and replaced 
with a plunger type pump. There is 
no difficulty with cyanides, and ran- 
dom tests indicate that the removal of 
chromium, nickel and copper is in the 
neighborhood of 95 percent, or bet- 
ter. The clarified effluent from the 
plant is now sent to French Creek 
direct, without the development of 
any objectionable conditions. 

The cooperation of H. M. Groff. 
works manager, C. L. Phillips, 
mechanical superintendent, H. E. 
Freund, superintendent of mainte- 
nance, and J. J. Williams, plant super- 
intendent, all of Talon, Inc., is grate- 
fully acknowledged in connection 
with the work described. C. H. 


Young, district engineer for the 
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Pennsylvania State Health Depart- 
ment and Roy L. Phillips, city engi- 
neer of Meadville, were also very 
helpful throughout. 

Wilbur Watson and Associates of 
Cleveland, Ohio, are architect-engi- 
neers for Talon, Inc., on all plant 
design and Major 
equipment for the waste treatment 


construction. 


plant was furnished by the Link Belt 
Co., and Wallace and Tiernan Co.. 
Inc. George A. Rutherford Co. of 
Cleveland held the construction con- 
tract. The authors were consulting 
engineer and associate consultant. 
respectively, on the industrial waste 
problem and the design of the treat- 
ment works. 


Repair of Corroded Metal 
In Sewage Digestion Tanks 


Repairs to corroded steel parts in the 
digesters of the sewage treatment 
plant at Watertown, So. Dak., are re- 
viewed by Ralph Reed, city engineer. 
in a recent issue of The Clarifier, of- 
ficial bulletin of the South Dakota 
State Board of Health. Owing to 
gases and other soluble compounds 
in the liquor, some structural steel 
members of the stirring mechanism 
broke, and when the digester was 
emptied it was found that all the mem- 
bers were corroded, some so badly as 
to require replacement. 

Members near the top were the 
most affected, some having only a 
fourth or less of the original cross 
section. Members near the bottom 
were only slightly corroded or pitted 
in spots, and were good for many 
years. Cast-iron manhole steps and 
welded joints were in good condition. 
but the wrought-iron heating coils 
were badly corroded, particularly 
around the threads, where the metal 
was thinnest, although no leakage had 
been noted. Concrete (hard and 
dense) was in excellent condition, 
with form marks still visible. 


Repair procedures 


Structural steel shapes of the same 
size as the original members were 
used in the repairs. The old scum- 
breaking arms on top were cut out 
with a torch and a new set was fabri- 
cated on a platform inside the di- 
gester. Electric welding was em- 
ployed for the connections and the 
new arms were welded to the center 
drum, which was reinforced by ad- 
ditional splice plates welded over the 
original lapped and bolted splices 
and by welding strap iron wound 
spirally around the drum. As the 
tank remained empty for about two 
weeks after being washed out, it was 
safe to take a welding torch inside. 
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In view of the good condition of 
the manhole steps, it was decided to 
use cast-iron pipe for the new heating 
coils. Cast-iron sash weights set into 
the concrete wall were used as brack- 
ets to carry the coils, as the rein- 
forcing bars originally used had 
almost disappeared. The second di- 
gester was found to be in similar con- 
dition and was repaired in the same 
way, except that the outer ends of the 
scum-breaking arms were not re- 
placed. As some digesters do not 
have such arms, it was thought that 
arms under the gas collectors might 
be sufficient. However. this arrange- 
ment has not proved satisfactory, as 
scum and sludge collect around the 
outer edge at the top of the digester 
and break up only when the liquor 
is lowered in removing digested 
sludge. This accumulation of scum 
reduces the tank capacity and ham- 
pers satisfactory operation. 


Causes and control 


Corrosion evidently was caused by 
gases in the liquor, as it was much 
more severe at the top, where the 
quantity of gas would be greatest. 
Hydrogen sulphide and sulphur di- 
oxide would both produce a weak 
solution of sulphuric acid, which 
would attack the metal.  Acid-re- 
sistant steel would have been ex- 
pensive. and the manufacturers stated 
that they were using structural steel. 

Mr. Reed stated that a California 
plant has used a rectifier to apply a 
positive electric charge to anodes sus- 
pended in the liquor, the metallic 
parts of the digester forming the 
cathode. This has been successful. 
as the corrosion in that case was 
electrolysis, the concrete reinforce- 
ment acting as one pole and the metal 
parts of the mechanism in the sludge 
acting as the other. 


(Vol. p. 499) 

















Relation Between Average and 
Extreme Sewage Flow Rates 


An EmpiricaL METHOD often used 
for determining the rate of sewage 
flow for which the sewers of a sepa- 
rate system are to be designed, is first 
to estimate the average rate of flow 
and then to multiply this by an ar- 
bitrary factor to determine the maxi- 
mum rate. The sewer then is designed 
for this maximum rate, or preferably. 
for a rate somewhat in excess of this 
maximum so as to provide a factor of 
safety. 

Several formulas and arbitrary fac- 
tors have been used for converting 
average flow rates to the maximum 
rates for design of sewers. (See 
American Sewerage Practice, Metcalf 
and Eddy, Vol. 1, second edition, p. 
236; Sewerage, A. Prescott Folwell. 
eighth edition, p. 34; Sewerage and 
Sewage Treatment, Harold E. Babbitt, 
third edition, p. 31; and Forecasting 
Sewage Discharge at Toledo Under 
Dry-Weather Conditions, by Watson 
G. Harmon, ENR June 27, 1918, p. 
1233). 

However, some of the formulas and 
factors used, being based on condi- 
tions of 20 or 30 years ago, give 
maximum rates which are, in some 
cases, below those occurring under 
present-day conditions. Today, sew- 
age flows are greater, due to the use 
of larger quantities of water for vari- 
ous purposes, particularly for air- 
conditioning. 


Actual flows measured 


The limitations of using empirical 
factors for determining the relation 
between average and extreme sewage 
flows are realized. But sometimes no 
other method of determination is 
available. In such cases, intelligent 
use of empirical factors will prove 
satisfactory. With this in mind, the 
accompanying diagram, illustrating 
the relation between average and ex- 
treme dry-weather sewage flow rates. 
has been prepared. 

This diagram is based on dry- 


Qi) (Vol. p. 500) 


C. Frank Johnson 


Chief Engineer, Commissioners of Sewerage 
Louisville, Ky. 


weather sewage flow occurring in 
Louisville and other cities. The Louis- 
ville data are based on gaugings made 
in 1939 by the Commissioners of Sew- 
erage, the data being shown for 23 
sewers where gaugings were continu- 
ous for long periods, up to a maxi- 


SS 


mum of about six months. These 
sewers serve districts of varying and 
mixed types of development, in many 
cases including industrial and com. 
mercial areas as well as residential 
areas. That the gauged sewage flow 
could be safely considered equivalent 
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to the yearly average was shown by 

co parison with the city’s water-con- 

ynption data. The data shown for 
ey 


sul! 


ther cities is based on flows meas- 


or 
ured at sewage-treatment plants, ad- 
justed to allow for estimated storm- 


water quantities. 

In the diagram, the minimum in- 
stantaneous rates also are shown. as 
well as the maximum rates. These 
rates are of use in studying velocities 
in proposed sewers during periods of 
minimum flow. At such times, de- 
posits will occur unless the volume 
of flow is sufficient to maintain satis- 
factory velocities and depths of flow 
on the slopes available. 


Using the diagram 


The diagram is self-explanatory. 
Given the yearly average rate of dry- 
weather sewage flow, the maximum 
and minimum instantaneous dry- 
weather rates are read from the re- 


spective curves. It will be observed 
that the curve showing “maximum 
instantaneous rate normally to be ex- 
pected” is drawn slightly above most 
of the points representing the highest 
observed rates. This is done to give 
this curve a small factor of safety, 
having in mind also that some of the 
observed rates undoubtedly would be 
higher if data were available for sev- 
eral years rather than for one year 
only. 

When using empirical diagrams 
such as this, special or abnormal con- 
ditions present or likely to arise 
should be considered fully, and the 
data adjusted accordingly. Further- 
more, for the design of sewers, the 
maximum rate of flow shown should 
be increased to such extent as prac- 
ticable, to provide a factor of safety. 
With these precautions, it is thought 
that the diagram shown will be help- 
ful wherever applicable. 


“Duration” Manhole Design Uses 
Wood Cover and Concrete Ring 
J. M. Smith 


Field Engineer, J. N. Pease & Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


To CONSERVE VITAL METALS for war 
use the design of a wood manhole 
cover with a cast-in-place concrete 
ring was developed and put into use 
on outfall lines at an airbase now 
under construction. As a result the 
need for some 10 tons of iron was 
eliminated. 

The cover was made of yellow pine 
and dipped in a creosote-oil mixture, 
which serves as weatherproofing and 
preservative. It was constructed of 
two thicknesses of tongue and groove 
2x6 in. boards with two pieces of 
2x4 in. material crossed and rab- 


Plan 


Design details of the wood cover and concrete frame. 


beted on the bottom to act as a guide 
for fitting the cover into the con- 
crete manhole ring. The 2x6 in. 
boards were spiked together with the 
two thicknesses, each perpendicular 
to the other for maximum strength. 
A wooden handle was attached for 
ease in removing the cover. 

Features of design also included: 
An allowance of one-half inch around 
the manhole ring for the expansion 
and contraction of the cover; making 
the depth of the cover seat in the ring 
equal to the thickness of a standard 
cast iron cover so that the wooden 
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Manhole with cast-in-place concrete 
ring and wood cover. 


covers can be replaced at any time 
with iron covers. 

The cast-in-place concrete ring was 
made with a sectional wooden form 
lined with 24 gauge sheet iron. Sec- 
tions of the form were connected by 
bolts thus facilitating the assembly 
and removal of the form for use many 
times. 

The wooden cover has a weight 
varying from 50 to 60 Ib. The cost 
of cover and concrete ring in place 
was approximately three quarters of 
the cost of the standard cast iron ring 
and cover. 

Reed and Abee of Asheville, N. C., 
were contractors on the work. G. E. 
Buckley was project engineer for 


1B N. Pease & Co. 


Soil Corrosion Data 
Summarized in Bulletin 


Recently released by the National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington. 
D. C., is a summary of data on a 
considerable number of phases of 
underground corrosion, under the 
title of Letter Circular LC689, Cor- 
rosion in Soils. The paper, which was 
prepared by Kirk H. Logan, chief of 
the bureau’s Underground Corrosion 
Section, is intended to answer oft- 
repeated questions regarding corro- 
sion. 

The field of underground corro- 
sion and its mitigation is covered 
briefly and non-technically in most 
of its aspects, and numerous refer- 
ences are given in support of state- 
ments, or as supplementary reading. 
The contents include discussion on 
the theory of corrosion, soil char- 
acteristics, causes of corrosion, soil 
tests, and methods of mitigating cor- 
rosion, including the selection of pipe 
materials, protective coatings and 
cathodic protection. 


(Vol. p. 501) 9] 







































































Something New In Settling Tank Design 


Herbert Moore 


Consulting Engineer 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Contents in Brief—A circular, two-story type sewage settling tank 
recently installed at a summer camp in Illinois, represents a departure from 
standard practice. One advantage over a rectangular tank is said to be 
greater ratio of surface area to depth, hence better sedimentation. Of 
special interest is concrete construction without use of reinforcing steel. 


CONSTRUCTED of monolithic concrete 
without reinforcing steel, a circular, 
two-story type sewage settling tank 
has been placed in operation at a 
summer camp in Illinois where it was 
necessary to plan an improvement so 
that no critical materials would be 
required. 

An advantage claimed for the cir- 
cular design, in addition to the fact 
that it permitted construction without 
reinforcing steel, is that it provides 
better treatment of the sewage because 
improved settling efficiency can be 
attained, and consequently more pol- 
luting substances are removed than 
by the use of a rectangular tank. 
Moreover, accessibility of the various 
parts of the tank simplifies mainte- 
nance. 

The structural design requires 
heavier concrete sections, however. 
resulting in the use of more concrete 
than that required for a reinforced 
tank in order that stresses be in com- 
pression or shear, rather than in ten- 
sion. Special precautions were taken 
to guard against shrinkage cracks 
and to insure water tightness. The 
tank is described in some detail be- 
cause certain features may be of in- 
terest for use elsewhere. 

The new tank is part of a disposal 
plant serving a population of 500 at 
the Arden Shore Camp. The latter, 
which is a charitable enterprise for 
mothers and children, is located on 
the shores of Lake Michigan, some 
35 miles north of Chicago. 


Basis of design 


Sanitary sewage only enters the 
tank from toilets, washrooms and the 
kitchen, diluted by some infiltration 
of groundwater along the 1,500 ft. 
of a tributary sewer. 


Q? (} ol, p. 502) 


For sewage flow, a figure of 50 gal. 
per capita per day was assumed; this 
amounts to 25,000 gal. per day for 
the summer season of six weeks. 
Since the sewage is fresh and there- 
fore clarifies rapidly, a displacement 
period of 1.5 hours only was pro- 
vided. If a longer displacement period 
is needed, an auxiliary weir at a 
higher elevation of the tank may be 
used, providing a five-hour detention 
period. A small sewage flow will pre- 
vail throughout the winter season 
when the camp population is 50. 

The sludge digestion compartment 
has a volume of 1,000 cu-ft.. or 2 
cu.ft. per capita. Following settling- 
tank treatment, the liquid effluent 
passes through an existing dosing 


Fig. 1. Surmounted on an existing septic tank, which now serve as a digestion 
compartment, this circular structure is a two-story settling tank for sewage 
disposal. A hollow-cone shaped concrete baffle wall and concrete effluent weirs 


are bui't inside the tank. 
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tank and sub-surface filter, and | 
to the lake. 

The outside diameter of the tank 
is 21 ft., and the total depth is |6 ft, 
The bottom portion—some 6} [t. in 
depth—consists of an existing septi 
tank. This tank is encased on th 
outside by concrete, which serves as 
a footing for the new tank walls 


Existing tank encased 


The encasement walls extend to the 
surface of the ground from a depth 
of 64 ft. and they were poured he 
tween the existing septic tank and the 
natural stiff clay soil. Their width was 
determined as a footing to provide 
an average soil-bearing pressure of 
3,000 Ibs. per sq.ft., and a minimum 
width of 12 in. The footing was laid 
out in circular pattern to an outside 
diameter of 21 ft., except at the 
corners of the existing septic tank. 
where an extra foot of width was 
required at each corner, to permit 
installation of a keyway and sheet- 
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Section B-B 








metal water-seal joint entirely around 
the tank. 

Use of the existing septic tank 
speeded construction by enabling 
concrete to be poured immediately 
following excavation around the tank, 
without the necessity of form con- 
struction, or any further preparation. 
Furthermore, a saving resulted, not 
only on excavation for the tank vol- 
ume, but also on form lumber, none 
of which was required for the foot- 












ing wall. 





Outside and baffle walls 





Supported on the footing. the 





formed concrete walls are vertical on 
the outside, and have a steep batter 
of 1.83 to 1 on the inside of the tank 
in order to serve as a deflector wall 
for sewage particles in the settling 
compartment. Thickness of the wall 
varies from 8 in. at the top to 5 ft. 
at a depth of 8 ft. 9 in. At the top of 
the wall, a 15-in. walkway is sup- 










: ported by means of a 7-in. projection 
/ from the wall section. For structural 
i 
/ 





purposes, to which further reference 
will be made, the outside walls also 





comprise pilaster sections, located 

; above the corners of the existing 

i septic tank. 

The baffle wall. or inside wall of the 
settling compartment, is shaped as the 
hollow frustrum of a cone, 8 in. thick. 
Supported on eight buttresses, 12 

in. wide, which are poured integral 

with the outside wall, the slope is the 
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Fig. 2. Design and construction details of the circular two-story tank. It is to 
be noted that the structure is built on top of an existing, rectangular septic tank. 


same as for the outside wall, namely 
1.83 to 1. An 8-in. slot between the 
outside wall and the baffle wall pro- 
vides the opening through which the 
settleable sewage solids pass to the 
sludge digestion compartment below. 


How the tank op>ratcs 


Sewage enters the tank through a 
6-in. vitrified tile pipe. encased in the 
concrete wall: the outlet arrangement 
is similar. Flowing through the set- 
tling 
the baffle wall. settled sewage leaves 
the tank over the concrete outlet weir. 


compartment. which surrounds 


For the 13-hr. displacement period, 





Fig. 3. Interior of the tank before construction of the inverted cone baffle wa!!. 
The outlet weir section is shown in the upper right corner. 


the lower of the two outlet weirs is 


used. which establishes an area of 
liquid surface of 135 sq.ft.. a flowing- 
through channel depth of 3 ft.. and a 
freeboard of 33 ft. 

For the 5-hr. displacement period. 
the upper weir is placed in service by 
merely inserting a plug in the lower 
outlet. The area of liquid surface then 
hecomes 240 sq.ft... the flowing: 
through channel depth 5 ft. 8 in.. and 
the freeboard 9 in. 

To prevent the overflow of floating 
solids. a wood baffle-board extends 
across the outlet side of the tank, 
resting in slots provided in the con- 
crete walls. 

Sludge removal from the digestion 
compartment is accomplished with 
the aid of the hydraulic head of the 
sewage in the tank. the sludge pass- 
ing through a 6-in. vitrified tile pipe 
line laid from the bottom of the tank 
to a low-lying area 100 ft. distant. 
Sludge may be drawn by opening a 
gate valve set in concrete. The valve 
is located on the inside of the tank 
and equipped with an extension stem 
up through the wood grillage covet 
on top of the tank. 

Concerning tank operation it may 
be observed that the circular tank 
provides for better sedimentation than 
would be the case for a rectangular- 
shaped tank. The main factor con- 


tributing to the improvement is the 


greater ratio of surface area to depth 
of settling compartment than is  be- 
lieved feasible to allow for a_ree- 


tangular tank. Also the circular route 
of the flowing-through channels re- 
duces short-circuiting. and the rela- 
tively lone outlet weir (11 ft. for the 
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lower weir), keeps outlet velocities 
at a minimum, all of which con- 
tributes to increased settling efh- 
ciency. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that the additional area of the settling 
compartment is obtained partly at 
some sacrifice of the area generally 
provided for gas venting in rectangu- 
lar tanks. The opening to the sludge 
digestion compartment is 5 ft. in 
diameter, providing a gas vent area 
of 7 percent of the area of the tank. 
On rectangular tanks, the gas vent 
area generally is 20 percent, which is 
believed to have been established 
mainly as a minimum for tank main- 
tenance and access purposes. Since 
unusually good access has been pro- 
vided in the circular tank through the 
5 ft. dia. opening, it was permissable 
to reduce the percentage of gas vent 
area in relation to the total area. 


Construction methods 


In the construction of the outside 

walls, special treatment was necessary 
as protection against shrinkage 
cracks. Wall thickness reaching a 
maximum of 5 ft. constitutes a dif- 
ferent problem than has generally 
been encountered on small tank con- 
struction, and provision of joints to 
cope with shrinking and cooling of 
the large mass of concrete was neces- 
sary. 

Hence the walls above the footing 
were divided into four main sections, 
and two sets of forms were con- 
structed for the pouring of two op- 
posite wall sections. Forms then were 
removed and used again for the final 
two sections. Use of keyways per- 
mitted later installation of inlet pipe 
and outlet weirs, and provided slots 
for the wood outlet baffle. 

Pilaster sections were constructed 
between the main wall sections. At 
the base, at the outside wall line, the 
pilaster sections are 4 ft. wide and 
project out from the wall 12 in., in 
order to prov ide cover for the hori- 
zontal water-seal joint and keyway 
in the footing. To effect a reduction 
in the volume of concrete required 
for the pilaster sections, their width 
reduces to 18 in. at the top. producing 
a tapering effect. which contributes 
to the appearance of the tank. Sheet- 
metal expansion joints were installed 
in all vertical joints to prevent leak- 
age. 

The baffle wall was poured as a 
single unit. Paper was laid on the but- 
tresses to prevent bonding at the sup- 
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Fig. 4. Wood forms for the baffle wall prior to their placement in the tank. 


port, and to allow for contraction in 
the baffle wall due to temperature 
change. Concrete toes were placed 
between the outside wall and _ the 
baffle wall to prevent any tendency 


leading toward outward movement. 

Griffis Brothers of Lake Forest. |\].. 
held the $4,000 contract for the work. 
which was completed in 45 days. The 
tank was designed by the writer. 





Acid Waste Treatment Needs 
Accentuated by War Effort 


TREATMENT and disposal of dilute 
acid wastes produced by chemical in- 
dustries has been, in many instances, 
a considerable problem. Expansion of 
these industries engaged in war work 
has made the problem more acute, 
according to Willem Rudolfs, of the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station, in a report on acid waste 
treatment presented to the American 
Chemical Society. 

The wastes consist mainly of mix- 
tures of acids or mixtures of acids, 
alkalies and some poisons. Discharge 
of these wastes causes corrosion of 
sewers, affects sewage treatment proc- 
esses or. if discharged directly to 
water courses, interferes with fish 
life and self-purification of the 
streams. 


Tests indicate treatment 


Laboratory and plant experimenta- 
tion, using as neutralizing agents 
various types of hydrated lime and 
limestone, soda ash, caustic soda and 
combinations, were made for the pur- 
pose of (1) pre-treatment and subse- 
quent discharge into municipal sew- 
ers, and (2) complete treatment with 
discharge directly to the stream. 

Study of volume and strength of 
the wastes at its sources showed great 
variations. Relatively strong wastes 





do not mix in the sewer, but appear 
to pass in mass for a distance of at 
least 3,000 ft. in spite of turbulence 
caused by the flow through the sew- 
ers. Equalization basins are required 
before complete or pre-treatment. 
With suitable mixing devices neu- 
tralization with high-calcium or high- 
magnesium hydrated lime is com- 
pleted in a period of from five to 
fifteen minutes. 


No sludge problem 


Quantities of thin sludge are 
formed, varying from 5 to 25 percent 
of the total volume, depending upon 
the kind of acids, type of lime used, 
the concentration of the acid, and 
degree of neutralization. Dewatering 
of the sludge is comparatively easy, 
provided sedimentation for at least 
two hours is employed and reaction 
control is practised. To avoid sludge 
formation soda ash is preferred to 
caustic soda; the latter may cause in- 
tense colors. Partial neutralization 
with lime, followed by soda ash, is 
feasible. 

For pre-treatment, stated Dr. Ru- 
dolfs, a plant consisting essentially of 
equalization and mixing basins, pro- 
vided with return facilities, lime- 
feeding devices and three-way auto- 
matic pH control has been built. 
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Photographic Backgrounds 
On Identification Badges 


Industrial plants that make use of 
identification badges showing a 
photograph of the person to whom it 
was issued, sometimes find advantage 
in using a background convention in 
the photograph that at once classifies 
the individual. For example, these 


Employee 


Employee's 
family 


Public Utility 
employee 


U.S. Maritime 
Commission 


U.S. Navy 





Cross-section of "map-hanger frame" 
on which the backgrounds are hung and 
samples of six different conventions that 
have been used. 


classifications might be (1) em- 
ployees, (2) employees’ families, (3) 
utility company employees or repre- 
sentatives of (4) U.S. Maritime Com- 
mission, (5) U. S. Army, and (6) 
U. S. Navy. 

To simplify the making of photo- 
graphs with these backgrounds, a rack 
is used in the photographer’s studio 
on which are hung six roller shades 
each with a different convention in 
lines or dots. The person to be photo- 
graphed sits in a chair immediately 
behind which is pulled down one of 
these screens, thus providing a back- 
ground with any one of the six iden- 
tifying conventions. 


Useful Instrument Trivet 


A small brass trivet has been found 
very useful for instrument work 
around the jobs of bridge division of 
the city of Chicago. The accompany- 
ing photograph shows it being used 
by George Bartels, instrument-man, 
to set grades on foundations for the 
new Canal Street Bridge. With this 


From Field and Office 


WORKING PROBLEMS AND TIME-SAVING METHODS FOR ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 





Small brass trivet facilitates level work 
in tight places. 


trivet a firm set-up can be made on 
the frame of the cofferdam at a point 
where a standard tripod could be set 
only with difficulty and where it 
would be in constant risk of being 
knocked over. 

The trivet can be set on a surface 
as narrow as 73 in. It is made of 
brass, weighs about 10 lb., and has 
adjustable legs of the screw type. It 
was designed originally for use with 
a transit. being high enough to permit 
a plumb-bob to be hung under the 
transit. 


Wood-Frame Substation for 
An Army Camp Saves Steel 


In connection with the construc- 
tion of an army camp in the eastern 
part of the nation, a substation was 
constructed to step down the supply 














voltage from 26 to 4 kv. through the 
use of six 667-kva. transformers. In 
order to place this substation in 
service in the shortest possible time, 
and with the use of a minimum of 
critical structural materials, — the 
buses and switching equipment were 
supported on a timber instead of 
the usual structural steel frame. This 
substitution, which resulted in a sav- 
ing of six tons of steel, was made by 
using the column spacing and beam 
layout of the steel design shown in 
the accompanying photograph. 

Due to the necessity for speed in 
construction it was desirable to use 
the standard substation switching 
equipment layouts that had been pre- 
pared based on the use of a steel 
structure. The switching structure 
consists of two sections 18 ft. wide, 
placed 8 ft. apart, each section hav- 
ing two bays of 16 ft. and 11-ft. 
spans. The posts are 8x8-in. timbers, 
the main members two 3x10-in. 
planks spaced 5} in. apart, and the 
secondary members are 3x10-in. and 
4x10-in. timbers. The tops of the 
posts and main members are 16 ft. 
above grade. 

All the members were given a two- 
coat brush treatment of creosote. 
which is considered adequate pro- 
tection during the expected life of 
the structure. The posts are set 3 ft. 
in the soft shale, and it is planned 
to apply a preservative treatment 
around the butts, from time to time, 
for protection against decay at the 
ground line. 


By substitution of wood for steel in building the framework of this army camp 
substation a six-ton saving of steel resulted. 
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Book Notes 


and Reviews 


The month's addition to the engineer's reading and reference list 


Cement Durability 


Cement Durasitity Procram—First In- 
terim Report. Central Concrete Labora- 
tory, North Atlantic Division, Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Army, 320 Washington 
St.. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. $4.25 (Make 
checks payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States.) 


This first interim report on the Ce- 
ment Durability Program, conducted 
by the Central Concrete Laboratory. 
North Atlantic Division of the Corps 
of Engineers, is available for limited 
circulation. It covers work performed 
to date to develop data that will per- 
mit the preparation of an acceptance 
specification for portland cement, 
which would provide a greater assur- 
ance of durability in concrete exposed 
to severe weathering than is obtained 
from existing specifications. A factor 
of major importance, which has been 
developed to date, is that portland ce- 
ment treated at the mill with Vinsol 
resin is outstandingly superior in re- 
sistance to weathering to all of the 
untreated portland cement tested. Six 
types of treated cement are being 
studied in the research program. 


About Shipbuilding 


HANpBOOK OF SHIP CALCULATIONS: Con- 
STRUCTION AND Operation Third Edi- 
tion. By Charles H. Hughes. 558) pp. 
MeGraw-Hill Book Co... New York and 


London, $5. 


PracricaL Principtes or Nava Arcut 
rECTURE- Second Edition. By S. S. Rabl. 
218 pp. Cornell Maritime Press, New 
York. $2. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SHIPBUILDING B 
the Shipbuilding Division, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 67 pp. Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Washington, D. C. 20c. 
Expansion of the nation’s ship- 

building facilities has stimulated new 

books on shipbuilding or revised edi 
tions of standard works. The new edi- 
tion of Charles H. Hughes’ handbook 

falls in that latter class. It includes a 

great deal more than information on 

shipbuilding. being a text covering 
the operation of ships as well as their 
construction. The book is written 
chiefly for naval architects. marine 
engineers, ship draftsmen and deck 
ofhcers. Readers of this journal who 
have gone into shipbuilding as a new 
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venture will find the book of value 
because of its wide scope. For exam- 
ple, the book presents in concise form 
much valuable information on the 
power plants and machinery that 
builders must put into new ships. Of 
special value to ship designers are 
the tables giving sizes and properties 
of structural shapes peculiar to ship 
construction. 

The two smaller books are written 
for men lacking training in naval 
architecture. They are designed to 
serve more directly the men in the 
shipyard. S. S. Rabl addresses his 
book especially to those men in the 
shipyard who wish to obtain a better 
grasp of the job they have in hand 
but who lack time for a full study of 
the subject. The booklet prepared by 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. for the War 
Production Board relates chiefly to 
metal work in shipbuilding. It also 
contains a valuable list of ship terms 
and their meaning. an orzanization 
chart for ship construction operations 
and brief statements concerning the 
engineering work of ship construc- 
tion and the outfitting of ships. 

Karliergotes on shipbuilding books 
were published in ENR July 31. 1941. 
p- 182 and June 4, 1942. p. 935. 


/ Camouflage for Industry 


Mopern Camourtace —By Major Robert 
P. Breckenridge. 280 pp. Farrar & Rine 
hart, New York and Toronto. $3.50. 


Clearly and concisely, Major 
Breckenridge has set forth in this lit- 
tle book the essentials of camouflage 
as they relate to civilian operations. 
In less than 300 pages, many of which 
are given over to well chosen illus- 
trations, he has summarized what has 
heen learned of the “new science of 
protective concealment” in the ex- 
haustive studies conducted by the 
Camouflage Section of the Engineer 
Board, U.S. Army. Industrialists con- 
cerned over the safety of their plant 
can read this book with profit. for it 
fulfills the hope expressed by the au- 
thor in his preface “that it will knock 
some of the hokum and mystery out 
of camouflage”. Engineers interested 
in protective concealment for indus- 
trial plants will find it by far the 


best book yet written on th 
It is full of specific answer- 
many questions that arise why 
made on a drawing board o1 
table must be converted in r 


the field. 





Miscellaneous Notes 
on Booklets and Reprint; 


ENR, 
BLacKoUT REQUIREMENTS Vi 
HicHway MOoveMENT. a set of - 
fications prepared under the < 
tion of the Chief of Engineers. |. s, 
Army, by the Engineers Board. cay 
now be obtained from the U.S. Office 
of Civilian Defense, Washington. 
D. C.. or from the local OCD offices. 


THE INDIAN CONCRETE Journal. 
Bombay, India, combined its May 
and June issues to produce a “Special 
Air-Raid Precaution Number.” In- 
cluded are descriptions of designs {v1 
air-raid shelters and descriptions of 
numerous types of such shelters built 
in India, also a large amount of in- 
formation on the effect of bombs and 
incendiary bombs in buildings in the 
British Isles. 


A Forecast oF State Hicuway 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES for the 
years 1942-1945 has been prepared 
by the Bureau of Highway Research 
of the Illinois Division of Highways. 
Springfield, Ill. This is an attempt 
to determine the fiscal position of 
state highway funds due to curtail- 
ment of motor vehicle use under war 
restrictions. Over against anticipated 
revenues the research staff has set the 
amount of the fixed costs of debt serv- 
ice, maintenance and overhead to 
determine what money probably will 
be available for construction. 


VALUABLE HELP for the engineers 
who are now assisting in the vocation- 
al guidance work of secondary schools 
in their local communities is found 
in a new publication of the Engineers 
Council for Professional Develop- 
ment. 33 W. 39th Street, New York 
City. titled “Manual for Committees 
of Engineers Who Aid Young Men 
Interested in Engineering Education 
and Engineering Profession.” The 
best method for organizing a local 
committee is given. as is information 
on how to make talks to groups of 
students interested in engineering and 
how to interview individual students. 

(Continued on p. 109) 
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ERMAN CONSUL-GENERAL THIOsSENFELDER, writing 
from New York on March 3rd, 1916, to von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, chancellor of the Imperial German 
Government, confidently predicted defeat for the 
United States because we were totally dependent upon 
the great chemical industry of Germany. “Americans,” 
he wrote, “can never establish such an industry. ‘They 
have the resources but they lack the necessary science 
and technology. And, besides, the conflicting §selfish- 
ness of American business renders it impossible.” 

Even before the ink was dry on Hossenfelder’s letter 
a new figure appeared on the industrial scene—the 
American chemical engineer. With the help of patient, 
but progressive and venturesome capital, he laid the 
foundations for the largest and most resourceful chemi- 
cal industry in the world. 

Today he is an all-important figure. For we are fight- 
ing a chemical war, even though the emphasis that is 
placed on planes, tanks, ships, guns and other arma- 
ment tends to obscure that fact. And this chemical 
engineer is waging war for us on a prodigious scale. 
Bombers carry more tons of more deadly explosives 
because he has developed stronger and lighter alloys 
and more efficient fuels. Tanks are better armored and 
wield heavier blows because of products and processes 
born in chemical laboratories. Ships are welded _to- 
gether by new metallurgical techniques that save 
precious months over older processes. Gun barrels that 
are made in minutes instead of hours shoot farther and 
faster because of better ammunition. 

And quantity keeps pace with quality. By mid-year 
of 1942, explosives were being produced in newly con- 
structed plants twelve times faster than a year ago. 
Smokeless powder output has been doubled since De- 
cember. Five times as much 'TNT was being made in 
July as in the months preceding Pearl Harbor. One 
single new plant produces more of this high explosive 
than did the entire pre-war industry—and several of 
these plants already are in production. 

By what Major General William N. Porter, Chief 
of the Chemical Warfare Service, calls a “miracle of 
production,” the sort of incendiary bombs that General 
Doolittle’s lads showered on Tokyo were rolling out of 


The Chemical Engineer cuts years to months... 


Born in the turmoil of the last war, he is shaping a 
new world with mighty swords and magic plowshares 


our plants within a few wecks after we got into tlic 
war. As Gencral Porter puts it, “they were rolling not 
by hundreds or even thousands, but by the millions.” 
‘That record he has cited as a tribute to the “ingenuity, 
industriousness and patriotism” of the American chemi 
cal industries. 

Yet the General agrees that we have only started to 
produce in the tremendous volumes that will shortly 
make Germany, Italy and Japan* “revolve on their 
boasted Axis.” Our newest plants are just coming into 
production. ‘They face no limiting shortages of matc 
rials for, in the main, our chemical industry draws its 
strength from coal, salt, sulphur, limestone, oil, natural 
gas, coal-tar, air and water—all available in abundance. 

We have heard little about the use of poison gas by 
our enemies. It may be that good reasons for this are 
stored away in our well-stocked chemical arsenals. Amer 
ican chemical manufacturers have worked hard and long 
with our armed forces so that if the time ever comes to 
make good on the President’s warning of retaliation, 
America will be more than ready. 

And defense against gas has not been overlooked. 
Every soldier is equipped with a most efficient type of 
gas mask, developed through twenty-five vears of in 
tensive research. ‘The Chemical Warfare Service al 
ready is manufacturing millions of masks for distribu 
tion to civilians. Let us hope we may never have to 
use them. But if we must, we need have little fear of 
any gas or secret chemical. 

This gas mask program has been made possible by a 
literal metamorphosis of production facilities, as peace 
time industries have been converted to war purposes. 
A lumber company, for example, is making activated 
carbon from sawdust. Novelty manufacturers of rub 
ber goods are turning out valves and assembling other 
parts. Former manufacturers of shirts, swim-suits, shoes 
and beds have converted their facilities and are con 
tributing their share. More than eleven hundred con 
tractors and two hundred and fifty sub-contractors arc 
supplying their full quotas of chemical warfare mat« 
rials. And production is right up to schedule. 

But the bulk of the war job of our chemical indus 
tries has to do with items other than weapons and 
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ammunition. ‘The German Consul-Gencral, in that 
1916 report to Berlin, said that many American indus- 
tries were in a critical condition because of the scarcity 
of German chemicals. He related in particular that 
“the cries for help from the world of physicians are 
becoming louder and louder and more and more insis- 
tent.” ‘Thanks to our chemical industries this cry no 
longer is heard. Even though we are again cut off from 
quinine, camphor and some other strategic medicinals, 
our homes and hospitals are adequately supplied with 
synthetic products. Most of these are better and 
cheaper than the natural materials. The same sulfa 
drugs that have saved so many civilian lives in recent 
years have gone to war, with the result that deaths 
from infection at Pearl Harbor and Bataan are reported 
as surprisingly low. In this war we suffer no shortages 
of iodine and potash. Pioncering research in the field 
of vitamins has led to new industries that are contrib- 
uting to health and better nutrition. 

‘Those new uniforms the soldiers are wearing are of 
better quality and will last longer than the shoddy, ill- 
fitting outfits of 1918—thanks to sunfast dyes and new 
man-made products. And in the field of fabrics, nylon 
and the new rayons have gone to war in parachutes and 
super-strong cords for tank treads and tires. 


And that brings up the question that 30,000,000 
American motorists are asking with ever increasing 
concern. “When, Mr. Chemical Engineer, are you 
going to give us a set of new tires for the old family 
bus?” 

That, I am told, is just what the chemical engineers 
have set about to do on a scale that is dificult to com- 
prehend. In the words of Raymond Clapper, the colum- 
nist, “the synthetic rubber program for this year and 
the next is the biggest job of chemical enginecring 
ever undertaken in the world.” A billion dollar indus- 
try is being built at record speed to make almost a 
million tons a vear of chemical rubber to serve our war 
needs and those of our allies. This cannot be accom- 
plished overnight. Many months are required to design 
and fabricate complex equipment, much of which must 
be made from corrosion-resisting metals and allovs. We 
shall be lucky if a tenth of the desired capacity is in 
continuous production this year and even more lucky 
if, by the end of next year, the new industry should be 
turning out synthetic rubber at a rate of $75,000 tons— 
using both petroleum and grain as raw materials. 

All this, of course, must go for essential military uses 
but there is reason to believe that in the laboratory and 
pilot-plant stages we have some promising substitutes 
and stop-gap materials that may tide us over until the 
big program starts rolling. 


This is the fourth of a series of editorials appearing monthly in all McGraw-Hill publications reaching more than one and one-half million reade: 





‘The present prospect of real success is 
because of the cooperation of the chemical 
petroleum industries. Individual firms and ¢ 
trics have set aside their normal desires an 
terests to pool their patents, share their 1 
engineering developments for the common 
thetic rubber is here to stay as the basis f; 
post-war industry: no doubt as to that ling 
minds of the men who have seen many ot!) 
products—indigo, alizarine, camphor, vanillin 
ally fall before the ingenuity of the chemical in 
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In the coming peace to which we look forward | 
fully, we shall find a new world full of new m 
new conveniences, new jobs, new opportunitics 
stemming out of the present-day work of the chemica 
engineer. ‘The same tough, transparent plastics tha: 
now make noses for bombers will give us new framele: 
windows for our homes and automobiles. With « apacity 
to produce at least 242 billion pounds of aluminu 
which is five or six times pre-war production, and a 
magnesium capacity 50 or 60 times the pre-war figure 
many new uses will develop for these structural material 
of great strength and amazing lightness. Almost anything 
that flies, runs, moves, or otherwise is motive, will hay« 
a place for them. New fibers such as nylon and vinyoi 
had scarcely got started before they were put to war 
use. Once the war is over they will be with us in greater 
abundance and at lower cost for a variety of uses so 
vast and so diverse that we can scarcely imagine them. 

And the chemical engineer continues to create and to 
invent. He meets the challenge of scarcitics and short 
ages with ever new “substitutes” that excel their ori 
ginals. Even before the war is over he will have placed 
at our command a hundred new materials which we 
did not have before. His workshop is all industry. His 
contributions are as limitless as are our necds. 

But right now his all-important job is to help win 
the war; to fight to a finish the ruthless and resourcefu 
enemies that are devoting all their science and tech 
nology to bring about our defeat. So, as we take stock 
of our assets in this desperate struggle, we count among 
the first the proved resourcefulness of the researc! 
minded chemical engineers we now have mobilized to 
help us fight this chemical war. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
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: more we save, the more we'll 
have. That’s most important today. 
Wasteful buying, and wasteful misuse of 


equipment, are out for good. 
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Remember this, when caring for your 
dependable, long-lived Exide Batteries. 
Follow the simple rules printed on this 
page, follow them faithfully ... and you’re 
really working for America. Take care 
of your equipment, and help a lot of 
fighting Yanks take care of the Axis. 
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BATTERIES 


FOR CRANKING 
DIESEL ENGINES 


AND HERE’S OUR PRESCRIPTION 
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FOR BATTERY CARE! 


Keep adding approved water at regular inter- 
vals. Most local water is safe. Ask us if yours is safe. 


Keep the top of the battery and battery con- 
tainer clean and dry at all times. This will assure 
maximum protection of the inner parts. 


Keep the battery fully charged—but avoid 
excessive over-charge. A storage battery will 
last longer when charged at its proper voltage. 


Record water additions, voltage, and gravity 
readings. Don't trust your memory. Write down 
a complete record of your battery's life history. 
Compare readings. 


If you wish more detailed information, or have a 
special battery problem, don't hesitate to write to 
Exide. We want you to get the long-life built into 
every Exide Battery. Ask for booklet Form 2399. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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CONTRACT UNIT PRICES 


What contractors are bidding on different kinds of construction work 


BRIDGE, KENTUCKY 





OWNER: Kentucky Department of Highways, Frankfort. 
PROJECT: Construction of concrete overhead bridge on Fort 
Knox-Brandenburg Station Road, Hardin County, Ky. Spans 
Illinois Central Railroad tracks and old U. S. Highway 31-W. 
Involves erection of three 50-ft. and one 173-ft. continuous 
concrete girder spans. Length, 332-ft.; height, 24-ft. clear; 
and width of roadway, 26-ft. 

CONDITIONS: Contractor to furnish all materials and com- 
plete work by June 16, 1943. Rail facilities available via Illinois 
Central at site of work; highway transportation on U, S. High- 
ways 31-W and 60 also at site; and water transportation avail- 
able to West Point, Ky., on the Ohio River. Wage rates specified 
are: skilled labor, $1.25 to $1.50 per hour; semi-skilled, 70c. 
to $1.25; and common labor, 67'c. 


BIDS: Six bids were received August 14, 1942, ranging from 
the contract low of $106,389 to $119,592. Awarded August 18th. 


LIST OF BIDDERS: 


1. Nally & Mudd, Springfield, Ky. (contract) $106,389 
2. Harry O. Wyse, Frankfort, Ky 109,611 
3. Lyons & Breeden, Rogersville, Tenn 111,578 
4. Tye and Wells, Carrollton, Ky 114,376 
5. George M. Eady Co., Louisville, Ky 119,090 
6. R. R. Dawson, Bloomfield, Ky 119,592 
Unit Prices 
Item Quan. 1 (2) (3 
1. Class A concrete pheno, oi oe $26.00 $30.00 $28.00 
2. Class B concrete 3,056.0 c. y. 21.90 21.00 23.00 
3, Class D concrete 33.2 ¢. y. 60.00 70.00 70.00 
4. Steel reinforcement 212,220 Ib. 06 .06 .06 
5. Structure excavation, common ; 2,650 c. y. 2.00 3.00 2.00 





HIGHWAY AND BRIDGES 
PENNSYLVANIA 


OWNER: Pennsylvania State Highway Dept.. Harrisburg; 
T. C. Frame, chief engr.; E. E. Brandow, bridge engr. 
PROJECT: Construction of 18.713 linear feet of graded and 
drained highway, 34 to 66-ft. and varying in width. including 
five concrete structures. Also including 820 linear feet of 
concrete paving, 48-ft. and varying in width; 18 ft. of bitu- 
minous surfacing for paving railroad crossing; two timber 
deck bridges, one reinforced concrete deck bridge. and 
concrete abutment for structural steel bridge. Located on 
Legislative Route 170, Section 17 (Traffic Route 309) in 
Luzerne County, Pa. 

CONDITIONS: Contractor to furnish all materials except 
steel for bridges which must be salvaged from State Highway- 
owned stocks located at various points throughout the state. 
Some of this must be reworked and fabricated to the require- 
ment of this project. Material for bridge floorings has not 
been decided upon. Steel must be reclaimed, straightened 
and transported by contractor. Rail and highway transporta- 
tion facilities available to site of work. Time for completion 
365 calendar days. Minimum wages specified are: skilled 
labor, 75c. per hour; semi-skilled, 50c.; and common. 45c. 
BIDS: Four bids were received August 7, 1942, ranging from 
the contract low of $608,621 to $770,478. 


LIST OF BIDDERS: 


1. Laub & Collins, Somerset, Pa. (contract) $608,621 
2. H. J. Williams Co., Inc.. York, Pa. 647.591 
3. B. C. Banks Constr. Co.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 677.982 
t. A. B. Cole, Meshoppen, Pa.......... ; 770,478 


{ 
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7 Item Quan. 1 ) 
1. Clearing and grubbing........... LS. $8,000.00 $7.5 - 
2. Class 1 excavation 240 ,260 ¢. y. 75 ig 
3. C.ass 2 excavation 7,308 c. y. 2.50 4 
4. Borrow excavation 316,510 ¢. y. 45 
5. Subgrade.. . 6,032 s. y. 25 
6. Shoulders 1,520 1. f. 40 : 
7. Cement concrete paving, 9-in 6,032 s. y. 4.00 3 aan 
8. Bit. wear. surf., HE-T for bridge , 
floors (top crse. matl.) excl. seal 
See 15 ton 15.00 1 
9. Bit. surf. erse., HE-T, excl. seal A 
eer ia oe 51 ton 15.00 11 & 
10. Seal coat for bit. surf. crse. HE-T. 277 s. y. 1.50 3 “ 
11. Class A concrete. ............... 138 ¢. y. 40.00 35.1% a 
12. Class B concrete 5 6,517 cy. 22.50 23 0 aa 
13. Cl. B concrete for (encasement 159 ¢. y. 22.50 24 0 ey 
14. Class B concrete for (divisor) 19 cy. 22.50 24 % : 
15. Ties for tie grillage 76 ea. 3.00 3.0 
16. Stone backfill, structures 334 ¢. y. 5.00 - 
17. Timber test piles (4 per ea. 32-ft.). Ls. 2,500.00 1,300 0 mo 
18, 32-ft. timber piles 2241. f. 1.00 " * 
19. 26-ft. timber piles 156 |. f. 1.25 % 
20. 20-ft. timber piles ‘ 380 |. f. 1.50 1.00 
21. 14-ft. timber piles. . 392 |. f. 1.50 1.% } 
22. Cement rubble masonry 63 c. y. 25.00 24.90 > Oy 
23. Pressure grout surface 726 s. y. 5.00 4.50 5 9 
24. Cl. B cem. cone, pavmt. for stream 
beds, 6-in. deep..... 36 c. y. 17.50 35.0 18.04 
BE TN Te SURO inc cscbes in coecke 5 ea. 150.00 125.09 150. % 
26. Type F inlet Heveatdskesnane 1 ea. 250.00 135.00 175. Of 
27. 18-in. vit. clay pipe (to be encased). 58 |. f. 3.75 4.0 8 0K 
28. 24-in. vit. clay pipe (to be encased). 202 |. f. 5.50 5.50 14 
29. 30-in. vit clay pipe (to be encased), 106 |. f. 7.00 9 50 9K 
30. Plain cem. conc. pipe, 42-in. (en- 
cased) cathe aka trek cats 5 148 |. f. 11.00 12.90 LL 
31. 15-in. triple strength vit. clay pipe. 904 1. £. 3.25 4.90 3 Bi 
32. 18-in. as above ; 734 1. f. 3.75 5.00 4.0 
33. 24-in. as above... 7941. f. 5.50 7.9 5 5 
34. 30-in. as above... 368 I. f. 7.00 12.00 8K 
35. 4-in. tile underdrain 3,000 |. f. 1.00 1.00 Ki 
36. 6-in. tile underdrain 500 1. f. 1.10 1.20 
37. Stone found. underdrain, Type A 2,000 |. £. .90 50 j 
38. 4-in, tile outlet. 300 1. f, .90 30 7 
39. 6-in. tile outlet. 501. f. .90 1.00 fi 
40. Plain cem. conc. curb and gutter, 
Gs. -<. 343 s. y. 4.50 4.00 
41. Straight stone curb, type A 801 1. f. 3.50 3.25 
42. Curved stone curb, type A ; 1441. f. 4.50 5.00 
43. Reset curb . 1,345.6. 1.25 2.50 
44. Redressed, reset stone curb 264 1. f. 2.00 3.70 
45. Place plain steel bars L.S. 4,155.00 1,500.90 
46. Place salvaged struct. stee| LS. 25,000.00 =10,000.90 
47. Lumber 14 Mbm. 350.00 130 ©» 00 





BRIDGE, GEORGIA 


OWNER: Georgia State Highway Department. Atlanta; W. | 
Wilburn, chairman. 

PROJECT: Construction of reinforced concrete bridge over 
the Chattahoochee River in Fulton and Cobb Counties, Ga.. 
on the Atlanta-Marietta Road. Length of project 701 feet: 
roadway width 26-ft., with 5-ft. concrete sidewalk on one 
side. Height above normal water level is 40-ft. 
CONDITIONS: Contractor to furnish all materials and com- 
plete work by December 1, 1942. Railway transportation 
facilities available three miles from site of work, and high- 
way at the project. Wage rate minimums are: skilled labor, 
50c. per hour; semi-skilled, 40c; and common, 30c. 
BIDS: Five bids were received July 3, 1942, ranging from 
the contract low of $201,466 to $239,958, 

LIST OF BIDDERS: 


1. G. L. Strickler, Austell, Ga. (contract) $201.466 





2. W. B. Brantley Constr. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 206,477 

3. H. G. Smith, Fitzgerald, Ga. 210,906 

4. Southeastern Engineering Co., Atlanta, Ga. 229,566 

a eo 239,958 

Usit Paces 
Item Quan. (1) (2) (3) 

1. Class A conerete . 3,200¢, y. $40.00 $38.75 $34.00 
2. Bar reinforcing stee! 282,000 Ib. . 065 .07 07 
3. Structural steel L.&. 2,000.00 2,500.00 2,000.1 
4. Excavation, No. | 3,700 c. y. 10.00 12.00 17.0 
5. Excavation, No. 2. ‘ ‘ 400 c. y. 2 7.00 20. 
6. Concrete handrail s ... 11,4041. 4.00 3.50 1.5 
7. Clearing and grubbing (3.222 ac.)...... L.S. 2,000.00 1,000.00 700.0 
8. Excavatioa ; 1,000 c. y. 1.00 15 1.0 
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“YNCOR’ SAVES 54 DAYS 


—and cys per Cu. Yd. bereits gc 
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MORGANZA FLOODWAY BRIDGE, POINTE COUPEE PARISH, LA. 


Louisiana Highway Department... U.S. Engineers, 
War Department. Contractors: T. Lb. James Co., Inc., 
Ruston, La.; and Keliher Construction Co., Dallas, Tex. 


. ¥ a 





SELECTIVE USE OF LONE STAR AND ‘INCOR’ 
PRODUCES TOP SPEED AT MINIMUM COST 












nero construction of this 3's-mile-long concrete pile 
trestle, carrying U. S. Highway 190 over Morganza Floodway in 
Pointe Coupee Parish, La., drives home the advantages of selective 
use of Lone Star Cement and ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement. This structure, 
providing a 50-ft. clear roadway, consists of 458 41-ft. concrete deck 





girder spans, carried on concrete piles 2 ft. square and 85 ft. long, 
with precast pile caps. Total concrete, 100,000 cu. yds. 





Casting the 51 miles of piling for this job, in a yard built over 
bottomless swamp, presented difficult problems of plant layout and 
size. After cost studies, contractors selected ‘Incor’ for piling because 
its dependable high early strength saved 18 days on each pour... 
permitted fast, line-production schedules for casting and driving, 


' 
with a casting yard only 1/3 the size needed with ordinary cement... | 
‘ 
’ 
5 
4 









advanced completion by 54 days. Resulting net savings on yard con- 
struction, curing and overhead costs: $1.27 per cu. yd. of concrete. 






Lone Star was used on the rest of the job, where it in turn showed 
the lower concreting cost. The combination of ‘Incor’* in the sub- 
structure and Lone Star in the deck paced this job to earliest comple- 
tion—quality concrete at top speed and minimum cost. That’s selec- 


feiitis eisats ie Bie oc 








tive concreting . .. and it pays on every job! Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 






LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


Offices: ALBANY + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON «+ CHICAGO + DALLAS + HOUSTON «+ INDIANAPOLIS + JACKSON, MISS. 
KANSAS CITY + NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK + NORFOLK + PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON, D.C. 














LONE STAR, WITH ITS SUBSIDIARIES, IS ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST CEMENT PRODUCERS. .15 MODERN MILLS .. 25-MILLION BARRELS ANNUAL CAPACITY 
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LuMeer Prices showed the only major change in the construction material 
with mixed price 
$1.00 to $4.00 on frost sizes in 
in New York, and on 
Chicago: and down $2.00 to $2.50 on 1 
fir was up $4.00 in Baltimore on 2-in. ; 


and labor list 


Common 





Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham . 
Boston... 
Chicago. . 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland. . 
Dallas... 
Denver 
Detroit 





Los Angeles. . 
Minneapolis 
Montreal 

New Orleans 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis. . 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


t Delivered 
for cash 


CASH DISCOUNTS CEMENT to Contractors 
10c. per bbl for payment within 15 days of date of invoice. 


Charge for bags not included. 


Buffington, Ind 
Dallas, Tex. (Inc 


Hannibal, Mo 
Hudson, N. Y 


Independence, Kans 






Atlanta... 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Chicago 


Cincinnati. 
Cleveland. . 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 


Kansas City... 


Los Angeles. . 
Minneapolis 
Montreal 


New Orleans. ei 






New York... 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 

San Francisco 
Seattle 


t Delivered 
¢ 3$x4x8} in 


100 


trends prevailing. 
; up $2.00 on 1- 
: but off $1.00 to $2.00 in 
Douglas 


Boston, and . in Kansas City. 





, PORTLAND CEMENT— 
Per bbl., carload lots, including 40c per 
bbl. for bags, cash discount not deducted 

Cloth Bags a 


to b bo to te 


te bt te Wb te 


wNwrmnrtd 
www Ww ts 





Kansas City.... 


to te 


mew wo 


tN: 


tonmwwrys 
to to to ted 


allowed for each returnable 
c Plus municipal tax. 
‘Crushed granite 
miles of Public Square. 


Granite City, Ill 
3 5% discount for cash 


PAVING BRICKS AND BLOCKS 


earload lots 16-lb. treat 


aF.o.b. Baton Rouge. 
12-lb. treatment. 


d 2} in 


(Vol. p. 510) 


Southern pine 


S1Zes in 
and up $1.00 to $3.00 in Chicago 
$1.50 tn 
sc. per barrel in Balti- 


declined 





Balk 
AT 
88 
2.30 
30 


81 


.79re 


.96 


‘87 
99 


1.81 


b 10¢ 
e Barge lots alongside docks. 
i Within three 
k Discount of 25c¢ per. c. y. 


plant 


truck delivery, 


fronton, Ohio 
Limedale, Ind.......... 
Norfolk, Va 
Northampton, Pa 

North Birmingham, Ala. 


00n 
50 
. 501 


2-in. 


9 
5 
.75 
0 
5 


oe eee 


85 
20 
1.00h 


a 
36 
000 


bbl. 


00 
.80 


Was up 
sizes 


Gravel, 
1} in. 


+ 


7 
7 
7 
4 
1 


++ ++ 


.20 
501 
.50p 
.20 
.25 





65 


. 60de 
.55t 
.40t 


75t 


Per ton, less than 80 
penetration 
Tank car 
406 
00 
95 
00 


Drums 
$24. 62 
21.00 


t 


5.00 
30 





1.00n 


b Delivered to purchaser's warehouse. 
e Local reduction due to 20% reduction 


intra-state class freight rates, only Georgia affected. f Mexican. g Per ton. 


$1.89 


off 


.077 
6.50bg 


more, Sand was down 65c. per ton in Dallas, and grave] wa 
per ton lower there 
Reinforcing steel bars climbed 
cast iron pipe was higher in all of the cities due to increase 
which ranged 
Structural ironworkers’ 
more is $1.80, and the hoisting engineers’ rate there now ranges 


11,-in. 


Hoisting 
per hour, 


s1Ze. 






MATERIALS AND LABOR PRICES 


Market quotations on construction materials and wage rates reported monthly by ENR corresponden: 


engineers’ 
has increased to 


to $1.80 per hour, 





-——SAND AND GRAVEL-——— 
Per ton, carload lots 
Gravel, 


} in. 


noe 


oe eee 
“s * 
o 


~~ 
\ 
i] 


~ 


.65 


. 60de 


1 
1.65t 
1.40¢ 
1.50t 
1.36 
1.000 


—_ i 


—~ 


CEMENT, AGGREGATES, READY-MIXED CONCRETE—F.0.8. city 





Sand 


99 


.90de 


20t 
70t 


1.50% 


36 
1.000 


for cash in 10 days. 
02% off for cash 


days. 


Bagged 
$1. 


PAVING ASPHALT ASPHALT BINDERS— 





“116k 
055 
.064 
055 
14. 00gn 
9.509 





h Per gallon. 






.1075 
15. 00b¢ 
. 126 

. 1485k 
-085 


for cash on 10th of month; on carload deliveries, no trucking, same as dealer cash discount 
Subject discount 10c. per bbl. 20 days in Montreal. 


CURRENT MAXIMUM PRICES RECEIVED AT CEMENT MILL 
For cloth bags, add 40c. per bbl.; 10c. refund allowed for each returnable bag; for paper bags add 1c. per bbl., not refundable 


Bulk 

$1.55 
1.65 
1.70 
1.50 
1.65 





PAVING BRICK, BLOCKS, ASPHALT, ROAD OILS—F.0.8. CITY 


FLUXES 
Per gal., 80-300 pene- 
tration 
Tank car Drums 
$0.0787e $0. 1309e 
.06 .09 
.0747 t 
.06 .09 
13 .00g 18.509 
-085 renee 
-09 55 
.06 ; 
“107252. 1262 





25. 10g 


i F.o.b. Martinez. 


later available. 


October 





1942 












CRUSHED STONE CRUSHED SLAG 
Per ton, carload Per ton, carload 


lots, f.o.b. plant 


~ 


_ 


oo 
we 
= 


~ 
_ 





— ee 
— ht it ht 


— 
Nn 


— 


~~ Re 
~ 


“I-10 @ @ 


lUp to 200 cu. yd. 
p 10c. per ton off, cash 15 days. 
sales tax included 


m 50c. off for cash 
r 10c. per bbl. off 
sales tax not included 
drawn. v 20c. per bbl. discount; 20c. allowed for returnable cloth bag. 


Richard City, Tenn . 
Steelton, Minn ‘ 
Universal, Pa. atc ier tees 
Waco, Tex. (Plus 10c. tax in Tex.) 
Montreal (8% sales tax incl.) . 








EMULSION 
(Quick-breaking 























10.00 





j 3x3§x8} in. & Tax included. 
and, + Available on priority only and quoted specially. 


m Per thous- 
n September price, none 
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Its motto: 
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And a year 15 twelve months long; 
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Yet, it’s perfe 
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RPM DELO - Caltex RPM DELO 
Signal RPM DELO 






ae 
; 


on eRe 





CONCENTRATE 






is 


tig ct ote 





bigies coke Ce 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


RPM DELO is marketed under the following names: 


Imperial-RPM DELO 
Ask your Diesel engine manufacturer or distributor for the RPM DELO supplier in your vicinity 
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VER since the Marshfield Cold Storage 





Company of Marshfield, Wisconsin, in- 





stalled its International UD-18 6-cylinder, 


108-H.P. Diesel in April, 1940, the engine 





has been lubricated exclusively with RPM 
DELO. It has had 10,000 hours of con- 


tinuous operation—and here are the results: 


When the engine was thoroughly over- 


hauled last March, cylinders showed less 








than .0035 inch maximum wear, pins were 
all tight and showed less than .002 inch 
wear, rod bearings were in “ exceptionally 


fine condition.” No wonder the company 






says, “we are indeed happy we selected 
RPM DELO as our lubricant and would 


not hesitate to highly recommend it.” 


Kyso RPM DELO 
Sohio RPM DELO 
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IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS—BASE MILL PRICES —— 


STRUCT. REINF. RIVETS WIRE SHEET —————STEEL RAILS ———. —————TRACK supp}, Pi 
SHAPES- BARS }-in. strue- NAILS PILING Per Gross Ton Angle Std. Pi PS 
PLATE 3-in. billet 6 tural Base d Base Standard Light Re-rolled Bars Spikese Plat, ie = 
Birmingham ..... $2.10 $2.15 $3.75 $2.55 $40.00 $40.00 $39.00 $2.70 $3.00 $2 i. 
Chicago sak 2.10 2.15 3.75 2.55 $2.40 40.00 40.00 39.00 2.70 3.00 4 o4.7 
Pittsburgh....... 2.10 2.15 3.75 2 55 2.40 40.00 40.00 39.00 2.70 3.00 > 7 

















ROREO Sc ivercae 2.10 2.15 2.40 Secon, (SOeeaes 
Cleveland........ 2.10 2.15 3.75 2.55 7 
Youngstown. . : ; > ee Vato 4 ES ee, MER RM a eRe eee Be ieam bias. 3.00 


Detroit 




































j Gulf porta....... 2.474 2.524 seas acne 2.85 pees (cane U Peueae OS whee ceece 
Pacific porte. .... 2.75a 2. 80a : since 2.956 an peer thee Wt Aidkoe ae 2 % 
t Delivered. a F-.o.b. cars dock. 6 Rail steel same as billet prices. ¢ Other Minnequa, Colo., and Pacific coast ports, on tie plates, alone. 
i basing points include Portsmouth, O., Weirton, W. Va., St. Louis, Kansas City, spikes alone, Lebanon, Pa., Richmond, Va. d Add switching charges ¢ ee 
———— 
| IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS—F.0.8. WAREHOUSE, PER 100 LB, BASE PRice 
STRUCTURAL — ——REINFORCING BARS* EXPANDED METAL LATH WELDED FABRIC REINFORCING SHEET A 
SHAPES Per 100 lb., } in., base price Per 100 sq.yd., carload lots Per 100 s.f., carload lots 6x6 in. No PI INC ma 
Per 100 lb. 15 tons or over b Add $/ewt.for Std.diamond Std.ribbed 4x16in.,No. 4x12in., No 6 & 6 wires 100 : . 
base price New billet Railstecl Switch Del. mesh, 3.4 lb. 3.4 lb. 5 & 10 wires 8 & 12 wires” Per sq. yd babi tetas 
MN sc bane $2.34 $2.39 $2.39 $.02} $.10 21.06 $23.00 $1.82 $1.35 $0.1719 &3 04 
Baltimore Sates 3.70 2.90 2.75 ikea .10 22.50 24.50 1.70 1.27 .1611 oo 
Birmingham ..... 2.10a 2.15 2.15 -023 .10 19.00 21.00 1.80 1.34 -1701 
eee 3.85 3.51 3.36 $20C.L. .10 18.50 29.50 1.76 1.31 . 1656 2.70 
Chicago. .. 2. 10a 2.15 2.15 .03 -05 21.50 23.50 1.67 1.25 01575 2.40 
Cincinnati 3.68 2.53cd Be swank -05 19.50 21.50 1.66 1.25 - 1566 
! Cleveland 2.10a 2.15 2.15 -023 -10 19.50 21.50 1.66 1.25 - 1566 
Dallas 4.25 3.17 See 6685's eesee 25.00 27.50 1.93 1,42 - 1827 
Denver.... 4.35 3.95 en  sbeces cove 26.50 28.50 1.97 1.45 - 1863 
Detroit 3.65% 2.523 Rae, é50ste .10 23.00 25.00 1.68 1.26 1584 2.66 
Kansas City 4.00 2.64-d 2.64cd .0 -05 19.60 23.60 1.78 1.33 . 1683 2.99 
Los Angeles 3.65f 3.32 3.32 -023 -05 23.00 27.50 1.93 1.42 . 1827 3.65 
Minneapolis 3.803 2.75 2.7 .0 .10 25.00 27.00 1.80 1.34 -1701 2.754 
Montreal 4.00% 2.90: Se. ©. eenese pao 26 . 0Ohij 33. OOAij 2.564 3.14% . 268% 
New Orleans 4.40 2.52 2.52 -05 -10 21.50 23.50 1.82 1.35 -1719 5.87 
New York 3.75 2.76c 2.76c isssee 15 17.50 19.50 1.76 1.32 - 1665 2.74 
Philadelphia 3.65 3.85 ceon eveese specs 19.50 21.50 1.71 1.28 -1611 2.74 
Pittsburgh 2.10a 2.15 2.15 -023 -10 23.00 26.50 1.59 1.20 - 1503 2.40 
St. Louis 3.69 2.75 2.75 -0 -05 28.00 34.00 1.69 1.27 - 1602 2.70 
San Francisco 4.35 2.825 sc ib -024 .10 21.00 24.50 1.93 1.42 - 1827 3.85 
Seattle 2.75e 2. 50e oe cayeie nd  xeoub 34.50 38.50 1.93 1.42 . 1827 » Oe 














t Delivered. a Mill prices. 65-15 tons, add 15c. 1-5 tons, add 25c. Less than 1 ton, add 50c. ¢ 20 tons or over Base. d Mill price plus freight Fob 
dock. Jf Includes delivery in free delivery zone. gy Less than | ton, add 25c.; 1 to 5 tons, add 10c. * High scrap steel prices cut former 15c. differences between jew 
billet and rail steel in many mills. A List price. i Plus Dominion and Province sales tax. j August price; not on market. 


PLUMBING, HEATING, WATER, SEWER AND DRAIN PIPE 








C.L PIPE - VITRIFIED SEWER PIPE- CLAY DRAIN CONCRETE ——-—WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
TILE SEWER PIPE Full standard weight, h 

Per net ton Per foot, delivered ASTM C13-35 Per 1,000 ft., car- Per ft., delivered; 1 to 3 in., Butt Weld 3} to 6 in.; Lap Weld 

f.o.b. 6 in. std. Sin., std. 12in., 24 in., 36 in., load lots, f.o.b. ASTM C 14-35 Black Galv. Black Galy 

to 24 in.a 88. ss 6 in. 8 in. 12 in. 24 in. % % % 
Atlanta $40.66 $0. 265 $0.468bc $1.8525 $4.68c $85.00 $128.00 $0.45 $1.642 48.2 54.2 59.7 51.2 
Baltimore 53.00 35 .60 2.65 7.25 160.00 200.00 .50 1.75 65.5 57.5 63.0 54.5 
Birmingham 45.00 .275 -495 1.95 5.50 100.00 220.00 -50 1.70 62.2 54.2 59.7 51.2 









































Bostor . 55.40 .26 -463 2.07 5.85 HOMO cesads -70 sos 64.1 56.1 61.6 53.1 e 
Chicago : 54.33 .35 675 2.70 7.00 100. 00% 150.00¢ .45 1.85 62.2 54.2 59.7 51.2 He 
Cincinnat 53.27 .231 .4455 1.80 5.125 105.00 —‘:170.00 -60 1.70 65.9 57.9 63.4 54.9 . 

MM 
Cleveland 54.75 .203 3915 1.665 5.125 81.00 125.00 .30 1.60 67.8 59.8 65.3 6.8 Bs 
Dalles 56.43 31 58 2.25 5.00 90.00 110.00 -46 1.57 59.9 51.9 57.3 48.3 fe 
Denver 61.56 -29t .52t 2.16t ae 130.00 240.00 sees viens 58.4 50.4 55.7 47.2 : 
Detroit 54.75 1245 4725 1.935 5.14 82.50 131.25 .35 1.50 66.3 58.3 63.8 55.3 iG 
Kansas City 55.73 315 .39 2.20 5.86 140.00 260.00 .45 1.60 62.9 54.9 60.0 51.5 Es 
Los Angeles 68.40 .282t -508t 2.034¢ =5.085¢ 9115.50 —:192.50 1.00 2.00 59.6 51.6 57.0 6 Ls 
Minneapolis 57.83 .275t 495 1.98 SS a ie .90 2.10 64.2 56.2 60.7 52.2 4 
Montreal ‘ 60.00 85 1.50 §.25 8. 50e 45.00m 64.00m 48m 1.92m vous ence oie ; 1 
New Orleans 51.78 .26 .48 1.69 s+» 150.00 =. 220.00 .40 2.10 62.4 54.4 58.8 50.3 i 

a 
New York 52.40 455 8775 2.925 7.65 ieee Re .60 1.40 64.9 56.8 62.4 53.9 3 
Philadelphia 51.00 28 54 2.30 6.75 150.00 225.00 45 1.75 56.4 42.6 53.3 38.9 4 
Pittsburgh 56.00 2457 4725¢ 1.845t 5.4325 97.80 154.20 .859 2.009 68.51 57. 5i 66. 0i 54.51 











St. Louis ‘ 42.84 28 504 2.016 4.50 85.00 270.00 1.00) 1.50% 56.4 42.6 62.5 38.1 
san Francisco 68.40 -3625d 6525d 2.61 6.52 115.50 192.50 58 3.30 46.0 32.0 42.0 27.0 
Seattle 70.20 .375 675 2.70 6.75 84.00 187.50 lf 1.44/ a 

{ Delivered. + F.o.b. a B. & S. class B and heavier, C/L lots, 200 tons and i Applies also at Lorain, Ohio, mills. Chicage delivered base is 2} points less 
»ver Burlington, N.J. (base) $49.00. Based on existing freight rates; subject to on butt, 1} on lap. Freight is figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, O., Chicago 
rate change. Gas pipe and class A, $3 per ton additional, 4 in., $3 per ton Dist. Billing is from point producing lowest price at destination, WROUGHT 
additional, 30 in. and larger usually $2 per ton less. 6 Double strength. c List IRON PIPE: Base price and list prices per ft. same as wrought steel pipe. Dis 

dealer. dList. e¢ 30-inch. f Less 5° for cash. g Culvert pipe. A Dis- count for Pittsburgh base: Butt-weld—1 in. and 1} in. black 34, galv. 16; 14 
counts from standard list consumers carload prices, except Pittsburgh prices in. black 38, galv. 18}; 2 in. black 374, galv. 18. Iapweld—2} in. to 3} in 
are f.o.b. mill. Base price $200 per net ton. List prices per ft.: $ in., 84e.; black 314, galv, 144; 4} in. to Sin. black, 324 galv. 17. 7 Reinforced; spe 
2 in., 11}e.; lin., 17c.; 2in., 37¢.; 2} in., 58}c.; 3 in., 76}$e.; 4in., $1.09; 6 in., $1.92. C 76-37. & Reinforced; spec. C 75-37. 1 Plus sales tax. m Tax included 
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LUMBER, TIMBER PLYWOOD-—PER M FT., B.M, CARLOAD LOTS F.O.8. 






-ommon 


All Fir planks No. 2 common, Fir timber is No. 1 


1x6 543 1x8 93 2x4 “4S 2x6 S48 2x8 S48 2x10 S48 

: $29.00 $28.00 $29.00 $27.00 $28.00 $29.50 
Atlants 40.00 42.00 40.00 40.00 41.00 44.00 
Baltimore 46.00 46 .00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 
Ss 34.50 34.50 32.00 32.00 32.00 34.00 

Ts 37.50 37.50 37.00 37.00 37.00 43.00 
od q* 70.008 70.00? 60 .008 60.008 87.00! 100.00! 
Bonen. +s t* 65.00 55 .00 60 .00 65 .00 65 .00 80.00 
ie 42.00 43.00 41.00 40.00 41.00 42.50 
See? 46.00 46 .00 47.60 47.00 47.00 48 .00 
Cincinnati. 41.00 42.50 39.0¢ 40.50 42.00 43.00 
: 42.50 43.50 41.50 43.50 45.00 47.00 
——— + 3950 40.50 3950 38.00 3850 39.50 
Denver 7 54.006 52.008 55.006 55 .00¢ 55.004 56 .00« 
Detroit 44.00 44.00 44.00 43.50 4.00 46.00 
aa eek nee ssa aie-e Cute apie ace 61.60 

Kansas City... 50.00 55.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 55.00 
60.00 55 .00 52.00 52.00 52.00 55.00 

Los Angeles.. a 56.00 56 .00 63 .00 63 .00 51.00 61.00 
Minneapolis ..3d 49.00* ee” " acewss Bass ett at ; 
t 68.00 63.00 53.00 52.00 5.00 53.00 

Montreal +) 48.00 46 .00 42.00 45 .00 47 .00 54.00 
3 42.60 42.50 45 26 47.26 48.25 46.76 
New Orleane 31.50 31.50 33.75 31.75 34.00 35.00 
, $1.00 31.00 83.00 $1.00 34.00 $2.00 
New York. + 50.00 51.00 51.00 50.00 51.00 54.00 
F Sree” wayeaes 65 .00% 65 00% 65 .00i 65 .00i 
Philadelphia... 48.00 49.00 48.00 48 .00 49.00 52.00 
64.00 54.00 65 .00 665 .00 66 .00 65 .00 

Pittsburgh 50.80 53.20 62.75 55.00 60.85 62.50 
69.20 68 .10 66 10 €65 .80 66 .20 65 665 

8t. Louis. te 49.00 49 00 46.50 45.50 47 50 50.00 
San Francisco. d $6.60 35.60 37.00 37.00 86.60 36.50 
Seattle... 36 .00 36 .00 365 .00 35 .00 35 .00 35 .00 

Bold Face type, Southern Pine. Italics, Douglas Fir. ' Longleaf. * Roofers’ 
N. C. Pine. *Spruce. ‘Native. Western Pine, No. 3 Common. * Spruce 


Norway Pine. {Delivered a Yard prices. 6 Contractors discount in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul discontinued May 21, 1938. c 5M ft. orless. dF.o.b. 
cars San Francisco freight rate. ¢ 10% discount taken off. fUpto18ft. +t Plus 


sales tax. * Prices for truck delivery; no longer quoting carload lots f. o. b. city. 





CHEMICALS 


EXPLOSIVES 
Per lb. 40% Ammonia 
Gelatin in 50-lb. cases 


delivered in 200 lb. lots* 


EXPLOSIVES, 


WINDOW GLASS 
Discounts from jobbers 
list, Aug. 15, 1938 
Single or Double Thickness 


GLASS, 





A quality B quality 
Atlanta 75% 75% $0.15 
Baltimore 78% 79% 15 > 
Birmingham 76% 76% . 108 = 
Boston 77% 78% 15 $ 
Chicago 77% 77% 15 = 
Cincinnati 77-10% 77-10% 15 8 
Cleveland 77% 77% .19 g 
Dallas. ... 76% 76% . 1625 exe 
Denver.... 76% 76% . 1556 3 S 
Detroit 77% 77% 15 ee 
8 
Kansas City 76-10% 76-10% .155 2 a 
Los Angeles. 86%d 88%d .1575 s & 
Minneapolis 77% 77% .155 = “w 
Montreal 40-5% 47% . 1675T as 
New Orleans 70% 75% -16 28 
New York 81% 82% 224 3 
Philadelphia 78% 79% 15 Ss 
Pittsburgh 79% 79% .1225 : 
St. Louis 76-10% 76-10% .155 - 
San Francisco 66-15% 73-15% .155 nai 
Seattle 75% 75% .1575t 
« Dise. from list Sept. 1939. 6 Also less 6°% tax exemption. d Discount 


from jobbers’ list Sept. 15, 1928. { Plus sales tax. 

* Urban prices influenced by service charges or local storage and delivery 
regulations, do not consistently reflect quantity prices in less congested areas. 
¢ F.o.b. Louviers, Colo. fIn boroughs of Kings, Queens and Richmond, and 
in*Manhattan south of Canal Street, add delivery charge of $6.00 per trip. 
| F.o.b 

40°> Ammonia Gelatin price ranges in other than urban areas, per Ib. 
(except Seismograph Grades 





C/L 20,000 
Ib. net Tons 200 Ib. lots 

E. of the Miss., except Fla. 

and Me... ; $0. 105 $0.13 $0.15 
W. of Miss. to Rocky Mtn. 

States, Fla. and Maine. 11 1175 .135 ~.1475 
Rocky Mtn. States...... -11 -.1225 if 1525} 
Pacific N. W. States.. .1075-.12 .1375-.15 
Pacific S. W. States...... .1050-.1125 . 135 -.1425 





a ? F.o.b. Louviers, Colo., or Butte, Mont. 
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a SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE AND DOUGLAS FIR 
All S. L. Y. P. is No. 2 common or better and for No. 1 N. C. Box. 


Lengths up tu 20 ft. 


1942 






LONG LEAF Y. P. 
Merchantable grade 
up to 20 ft 


PLYWOOD 
Rail freight inere 
See note for base p 


Prices in Bold Face 
Prices in italics 


3x12 Bee Gxl2 Reh 12x12 Reh 2x12 Rh = De 12 Ror Ly vA 
Cee Sa saws $60.00 $70.00 $17.90 21.85 
60 00 ates wanes 110.00 115.00 18.25 22.25 
68 .00 $70.00 $72.00 Revtate 
53.00 53 .00 56 00 vaeee : ‘ 17.35 21.15 
 kaweds: “tebware 67 .50 70.00 ‘ 
EEO lec ven a 115.00 130 .00 18.25 22.25 
8&5 .00 85 .00 85 00 aeaae 
60 00 80.00 95.00 14.60 17.80 
57 .00 56 50 56 .50 : é Seeee 
53 .00 “nena Ss wie 65 .00 68 .00 17.35 21.15 
55 .60 56 .50 55 .50 ‘nkns as xT ; 
53 00 57.00 7.00 90 .00 93.00 17.75 21.60 
53 00 53.00 53.00 78.00 83 .00 14.60 17.80 
59 .00¢ 73.00 79.00 saewee és 10.45 12.70 
60 00 ae : Slnie 53 .00 63 .00 17.35 21.15 
56 .00 60 .00 60 .00 ‘noedes ‘ sh ; 
ee twee er 75.00 85.00 12.60 15.40 
65 .00 80 .00 80.00 eoccee e i C(‘étR oeewe 
7.00 65 .00 56 .00 eoceee eccee 9 .909h 12.05gh 
viewer» ae éane 6 \cnlecans cose eocese 12.60 15.40 
59 .00 61.00 ME Seiaey, “ehesee  esnenn 
er ae ee 200 .00 200.00  ....... 
50.75 60.78 EE” . baseek  “weseee. <eaeas Snnes 
Sn” dataee: © "dente 69 .00 69 .00 14.60 17.80 
SP! <Ntwteg” 8 .sewnws . : moa 
COMO 6 ici. eas 120 .00/ 125 .00/ 18.35 22.25 
Range from $75 to$95 sw... we, ca eee : 
54.00 er ee 82.00 87 .00 18.25 22 .25 
67 .50 75 .00 76 .00 ee eeeece 8 secore 
76.25 Air 2 ema KeReb eneone 18.10 22.05 
88 75 88.765 Oe (esses 86 -ewenwa eases a 
64 50 y1 .00 71.00 81.00 70.00 14.60 17.80 
40 50 49 50 49 50 7 .309 8.90) 
40 .00 40 .00 40 .00 0.00 0.09 


Nore: Special concrete form grade Fir Plywood, 4’ by 8’ panels, 5-ply, sanded 
2 sides, water resistant glue, carload lots, delivered per 1,000 sq. ft. surface 
Seattle base price on 54", $86.50; on %", $95.30; price includes oiling and seal- 
ing charges. For other centers add rail freight increment from table or proper 
size. For resin dipped treatment, add $10.50 per M. yg Lower rate by 
shipment. Ah 50,000 lb. minimum t Ranges from $65 to $69 


water 





PILES, TIES —F.0.B. 


SNA AN AL TE RESTS SANA We a AST SAS TD SINS ENN 
PILES 


Prices per linear foot, pine, with bark on, f.o.b. New York; delivered from 
barge 1} to 2e. per ft. additional 


Short Leaf 
Dimensions Pointe Length Barge Rail 
33 in. at bate. 6 6ccesss 6 in. 30 to 50 ft. $0.23 $0.26 
12 in. — 2 ft. from butt 6 in 50 to 59 ft. 26 28 
12 in.— 2 ft. from butt 6 in. 60 to 69 ft. 31 .33 
14 in.— 2 ft. from butt 6 in. 50 to 69 ft. . 28 33 
14 in.— 2 ft. from butt 6 in. 70 to 79 ft. 31 37 
14 in 2 ft. from butt 5 in. 80 to 85 ft. .40 .48 
14 in 2 ft. from butt 5 in. 85 to 89 ft. .45 .53 
RAILWAY TIES 
Prices f.o.b., per tie for carload lots: 6”x8"x8’ 7”x9"x8'6" 
Untr. Tr. Untr Tr 
er dks | ae eae $1.30 prs $1.80 
Pe ctCnetac bares 1.60 $2.40a 2.40 $3.40a 
New York.. . 8. L. Sap Pine. .....1.43/1.54 2.59 1.76 2.86 
Mixed Oak ......0560 1.71 2.59 2.20 3.25 
Birmingham.... White Oak.......... 1.00 1.60a 1.30 2.254 
Southern Pine....... eee ean 
Chicago........ Ee 2.40a 3.004 
Southern Pine....... cues WKidliéce re 
Los Angeles.... Douglas Fir........ ‘ 1.10 1.75a 1.60 2.504 
Philadelphia. . Red Oak 5 ded iget i «a 2.10a 3.254 
St. Louis. Were OUR .. . cccces 1.65* re 1.90* ; 
Red Oak ethane 1.55* 2.15a* 1.90* 2.70a* 
Sap Pine or Cypress. 1.35* 1.70* 
San Francisco... Douglas Fir ee 1. 1libef 3.00caf 
Montreal Birch or Maple 85 95 t 1 
Tr Treated; Untr..— Untreated. a Creosoted. 66” x 8 x 86 Empty 
cell. d Zine. e Green. fF. o. b. cars. t Out of market * September price 


none later available. 





CHEMICALS 
Water, sewage treatment road work, f.c.b. carlots, New York 


$2.25- 3.10 


0525 


Bleaching powder, in drums, f.o.b. works, per 100-Ib 

Chlorine cylinders, liquid, per lb. delivered aaa ; 

Caleium chloride, 77-80%, flaked, in 100-lb. paper bags, deliv- 
Get, Wer SOR aise s cackucne ‘wis 18.50-35.00 


Silicate of soda, 52 deg., in drums, f.o.b. works, per 100 lb...... 1.40 
Soda ash, 58°, in paper bags, per 100 ib. dense a “a 1.15 
Sulphate of aluminum, commercial. in 100-lb. bags, per ton . 23 .00-25.00 
Sulphate of copper, in bbl., per 100-Ib............. §.15- 5.50 





“Attaboy, Joe! 
Clip that wire rope RIGHT... 


\4 








) aes 


es es 









“Wi: USE LOTS OF WIRE ROPE in Uncle 
Sam's armored divisions, Joe—for pull- 
ing out of tight spots, for towing dis- 
abled tanks and trucks, for handling 
heavy replacement parts ... And we 
use it right and fasten it right, because 
we know men’s lives in battle may de- 
pend on its being just as strong as it's 
supposed to be!” 
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Keeping wire rope “just as strong as it’s 
supposed to be” is important wherever 
wire rope is used—on fighting front or 
production front! One factor in rope 
strength is correct fastening. Properly 
used, clips make a convenient and sat- 


= PROMPT SERVICE L 
* on essential orders oF 


from warehouse 
% stocks of mill 











isfactory fastening, developing 75 to 90 
per cent of the rope strength. 


When we build “Blue Center” Steel 
Wire Rope here at Roebling, we put in 
all the extra value of 100 years of wire- 
rope engineering. But even “Blue Cen- 
ter” Steel Wire Rope can’t give extra 
service unless enough clips are used in 
fastening. The table below gives data 
for clipping “Blue Center” Wire Rope. 


NUMBER OF CLIPS REQUIRED FOR 
“BLUE CENTER" STEEL WIRE ROPES 


Number 
f 


Spacing Length 
f of 


Rope 


° ° 
Diameter Clips Clips Wrench 


31/2" to 4/4" 
5" to 534," 
61/2" to 71/4" 
8" to 834" 
97," 


October 8, 1942 e 








ROEBLING 
Zlue Conler 


STEEL WIRE ROPE 


PREFORMED OR NON-PREFORMED 


ENGINEERING 


To get all of that extra service, though, 
you've got to apply clips correctly. 
Always use a standard wire-rops 
thimble. Put the clip U bolts on the 
dead end of the rope. Tighten bolts 
securely, but do not crush rope! Re- 
tighten all clips after an hour’s full 





= SS S=v= 


running time and also at all regular in- 
spections. By following these rules for 
proper clipping, you'll be helping to 
keep rope on the job for Victory. 


2@= 
SS \sorstinc=— 


JOHN A ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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PARTITION 
Per M. lots of 2,000 pieces or over, 


3x12x12 in. 


nelante $104.00 
saltinont 84.00 
taal 80.00 
; 89 35a 
on 72.00 

) nnati 65.55 
I and 60.00 
Dallas 62 50 
Denver 84.80 
Detroit 76.90 
Kansas City 67.00 

Los Angeles 73.50tr 
Minneapolis 81.006 
Montreal....- 99. 10a 
New Orleans. . . 72.00 
New York....- 78.40 
Philadelphia. . . 90.00 
Pittsburgh... . - 62.35 
8t. Louis. ...-- 7.00 
San Francisco. . 84.00 
105.00 


Seattle 

t F.o.b. 
load bearing. 
g Selected common. 


Atlanta... 
Baltimore...... 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Chicago . 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas. . 

Denver... . 
Detroit........ 


Kansas City... 
Los Angeles. . 
Minneapolis 
Montreal. . . 
New York 


Philadelphia. . . 
Pittsburgh 
st. Louis...... 
San Francisco. . 
Seattle 


¢ 48 lb. tile. 


STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE 





SCORED 


4x12x12in. 


$114.00 
90.00 
85.00 
93 . 30a 
77.00 


69 
64 
67 
94 
81 


69 
89 
86 
105 


72 


83 


90 
00 
00 


.40 


50 


00 
50t 
40b 
O5a 
00 


60 


97.70 


64 
95 
94 


55 
00 
50 


115.00 


Sx12x12in 


#1990 
170 
160 
178 
145 


131 
120 
135 
152 
152 


89 





00 
00 
00 
704 

00 


20 
00 
00 
70 

.80 


00« 


STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE 
BEARING 


SCC 


LOAI 
RED 


Per M. lots of 2,000 pieces or over, 
10x12x12 in 


8x12x12in 


128 .00ctr 


146 


154.754 


135 


115 


183 


124 


130 


225 
210 orn 
aSmooth. 6 Carload lots delivered to job. ¢ 6x12x12in. d Not 


.90b 


.00 


00c 

.20 
75 
00 
00 
00 


$234.00 

200.00 
191.00 
202.50 
197.00 


148.70 
144.00 
162.00 
178.20 
201.00 


128.00 
210.00tr 


104. 65at 
162.00 


193. 30h 
197.10 
140.25 
190.00 


$244.00 


260.00 

252.00 
271.80 
243.00 


210.35 
193.00 
212.50 
212.00 
262.00 


163.00 
368 .00tr 
177.006 
154. 75au 


210.00 


238. 80h 
243.20 
173.25 
244.00 


Jf Less $1.00, } cash 15 days, balance 30 days. 


h F.o.b. Perth Amboy, N. 


Cee ee eee ence n nana ccna nace c ccc c ccc ee 
PAINT, 


WHITE LEAD 


RED LEAD 


Per 100 lb. 
600-Ilb. (Approx.) bbl. 


Dry a 
$10.25 
10.00 
10.25 
10. 
10. 


38 


10. 
10 
10. 
10 
10 


S838 


Ss 
oS 


© e ° 
RSS 


t 


Se 
°o 


00 
00 
10.00 
10.25 
10.25 


10 


in, 


$14 


13 
14 


13. 
13. 


13. 


13 
14 
14 


13. 
13. 


14.: 
13. 


14. 


125 
75 

125 
75 
75 


NNOUNN 
ee 


Zw DW 
aauNnan 
o on 


“Ito 


.75 
75 
75 


.00 
25 


J. 


Per 100 Ib. 


in oil Graphite 6 


tF.ob 


ROOFIN G—F.0.8. CARLOAD LOTS 


Warehouse only. 


I2x12x12 
$250.00 
320.00 
288 00 
308 .20 
278.00 


240.45 
221.00 
263.00 
40 
OOe 


oO” 


wal 


310 


189 
$60. 00t 
246.005 
155.25 


260.00 


295. 
301. 
198 
290 


60h 
10 
00 
00 


j LCL. k 


sack 100} 


discount for cash 


READY-MIXED PAINT 


Per gal., drume 


Aluminum 6b 


$1.30 $2.25 
2.00 3.00 
2.35 3.50r 
1.55 aoe 
2.11 2.63 
1.70 2.90 
2.10 4.80 
1.88 2.1in 
1.65 eR 
1.75 3.00 
2.399 2.559r 
1.60 2.25 
2.85p 4.70p 
2.05 2.55 
1.05 1.95 
2.28 2.89 
1.80 2.75n 
1.90 3.00 

a Red 


t Delivered. Note: Red lead in oil 50c. higher than white lead in oil. 


lead prices change frequently due to pig lead price changes. 
c ASTM Spec. D266-31. 


Spec. 3-49A. 


6U. 8. War Dept. 
d 80% minimum ferric oxide. 


) E 
Per M 


Common 


in backing 


$13.50 
15.00k 

14.50 
16 


12 


5On 
50 


50 
.00 
5 
50 
50 


00 
.50 
60 
oot 
00 


1 
r 1 
1 


00 
00 
50 
00 
50 


19. 50f 


$1.00 discount if paid in 10 days 
o Per bbl, 
t 5}xSx12 


b 


ROOFING SUPPLIES Carload lots f.o.b 


ne 
TRUCTURAL CLAY BUILDING TILE, BRICK AND LIME—DELIVERED 


SRICK 

quantity 
Straight 

} ur 1 

s O4 
WwW (hha 
no 
Oe 


8] 


17.50 
17.00 
15.00% 
17.50 


18.00 


1) 
00 
60g 


25tu 


00 

50 

00 
22.00 
5Of 


200 Ib 


p 280 lb. bag 
u Plus 8° sales tax 


LIME 
Per tor In paper arloa 
Hydrated ‘omme ilveriae 
nish 12 y { 1 i 
$6 54 315.04 $15.04 
18.00 > OO a | 
i 
7.50 v7) ‘ 
17.00 ” ) 
15.00 oo 
14.50 13 ” 
19.00 15 00 ~ 
30 00 22 0 24.00 
16.60 14.90 14.60 
19.32 13.00 10.92 
16.50 17.50 17.£0 
21.00 16.00 19.90 
24 60u 18.00% 12. O0ue 
18.30 12.08 14.10 
20.00 14.00 17.00 
15.50 8.55 10.55 
17.90 15.40 2.55m 
22.00 18.00 18.00 
20.00 20.00 16.40 
20.008 20.008 20. 00s 
i Lump. m Per bbl, 1801b. n Per 


r 5% discount 10 days. « 
August price; none later 


factory 





Rolls, slate Asphalt Tar felt, Asphalt lar pitch 
Ferric surfaced, 85 felt, per per 100 coating 350 |b. bbl 
Oxide d 90 Ib. per sq. 100 Ib. Ib per gal per ton 
$1.20 1.90 $1.61 $1.61 $0.27 $29.00 
2.50 2.30 2.70 2.70 40 29.00 
..98r 2.04 1.97 1.97 .32 28.35 
2.25 2.123 1.72h3 1.72h¢ 50t 20.003 
1.72 1.75hf 1. 66Af 1. 82hf .33f 23.00f 
1.60 2.40 2.39h 2.39h 21.00 
1.95 1.93 1. 83h 1. 83h 29.00 
. 051 1.75h 1. 66h 1. 66h 39.00 5 
271 2.45 3.15 3.15 28.00 
1.60 2.40 2.50 2.50 22.00 
2. 16gn 2.10 2.30 2.30 .28 27.50 
2.30 2.10 1.50 45 
1.75% 1.660 1. 66ha .32 23.00 
2.70p 2.85 2.58 2.07 .63 1. 85k 
1.64 1.66 1. 58h 1. 58h -26 25.00 
eee 1.75 1.66 1.66 -32 23.00 
.80 1.95 1.94h 1.94h 34 26.00 
1.96 1.65 1.66 1.66 .28 23.00 
1.35/2.35 1.71 2.40 2.40 .33 19.50 
is 2.15 2. 16h es 30 26. 50) 
e Subject to 25% discount. f Distributors’ price to contractors. g 5 gal. can 
h Per roll, 65 lb. &# Minneapolis and vicinity. j Asphalt pitch. & Per 100 Ib. 


i Per Ib. 


8°% sales tax. 


m Per bbl. 


n May, 1941 price, no later quotation available. 
r Not available, except on priority rating; then qaoted specially. 


p Plus 





SKILLED ANDCOMMON WAGE RATES—PER HOUR 





Atlanta... 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 


Cincinnati... .. 
Cleveland... ... 
Dallas 


Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York..... 
Philadelphia. .. . 
Pittsburgh... .. 
St. Louis 

San Francisco 
Seattle 

M ontreal 


67 br. day 


ENGINEER 


c6hr 


Brick- 
layers 
.375 
1.625 
1.75 

1.625 
1.75 


75 
-75 
625 
.65b 
75 


—_ et ee 


-65 


RS me mt me ome 
on en 
> 


ice 
(oom 
— a) 


393 x9 ¢ 
2 


day 


ING 


Car- 
penters 
$1.00 

1.375 

1.125 


1 


i. 


1 
1 
i. 
1 
1 


d 35 hr 


et tt 


1.25 


.50 


70 


-50 
-50 


25 


-43b 
-50 


wk. 


Struct. Iron 


e 30 hr. wk. 


Workers 
$1. 


1 


1 
1 
1 


— tt ht ht 


os ee 


375 
80 
.50 
65 


.76 


-625 
75 
.50 
.43b 


.f9 


90 
.75 
75 
60 
615 
90 


Hoisting 
Engineers 
$1.00/1.25 
1.625 1.80 
1.25/1.50 
1.875 
1.75 


1.40/1.55 
1.75 
1.75 
1.43b 


1.675/1.75 


2.00 

1. 5625/1.625 
2.00 
1.50 
1.565 
.80 


Plas- 
terers 
$1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.667 
1.825 


1.625 
1.75 

1.625 
1.516 
1.675 


.65 

.667 
. 50e 
375 


RS me ee ee es 


.00 
75 
75 
667¢ 
715 


.945 


et ee et 


Comn 


Building Heavy Const 


$0.40 

70 
-65 

-80/1.00 


1.10 


_ 


.031 


.825 
- 80 
O5 
875 
1.015 
505 


*Negotiating now for increased rate. 
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10n Labor 


$0.50 

70 

.65 
.80/1.00 

1.10 


ENR Skilled Average: (Bricklayers, Carpenters, Ironworkers) 


8 





Skilled building 

trades, average 
(bricklayers, | 
carpenters, irorwarkers) 


CONSTRUCTION WAGES 


; 
; | 
l 


Common labor 
average 


! 
| 


1940 194) 1942 


$1.589 


ENR Common Average: $0.826 


105 











Sidney Harbor Bridge 


The cost of engineering 
structures can be decreased 
through a more efficient use of 
material and the elimination of 
members which do not carry their 
share of the load. Safety can be 
insured by determining whether or 
not computed stresses are in close 
agreement with actual stresses. 
Whittemore hand strain 
gages are inexpensive—can be 


used by observers having little 





training. With these, stresses in 
each member of a complex struc- 
ture can be determined at a rea- 
sonable cost. Whittemore strain 
gages—rugged, simple, and ac- 
curate—are available in 2-in. and 
10-in. gage lengths. Write for 
Bulletin N-153 describing these 


and other Southwark strain gages. 


Cl Salle 


DIVISION 


4Ahlb is 


Gane | 
cl 





. ." > Se 
ere ¢ 


] 06 


OF THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


3 2 eee Ss 
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Miscellaneous Notes 
on Booklets and Reprin‘; 


a, 


(Continued from p. %6 
Accompanying the manual is 
pendix containing questions 
answered by the individual stun 
The manual with appendix se|!< {,, 
10c. per copy; a considerably |. 
price is charged for quantities },ot} 
of the manual and the appen 


WAR-TIME PROTECTION OF I\pis 
TRIAL PLANTS is the title of a supple 
ment that is included in the revised 
1942 edition of “Handbook of Indus 
trial Safety Standards,” published }y 
the National Conservation Bureau. 
60 John St., New York. (Price, 55c.. 
paper 75c. in 


cover: leatherette 


| cover.) The supplement relates to 


organization of police and warden 
service for plant protection, fire pro 


| tection and protection against in 


| New 





| NATURAL 
| /Seven Decimat Praces ror Every Ten 


} Cary 


ENGINEERING 


cendiary bombs and sabotage. 





New Engineering Books 





Moprern CAmMouFrtace—-By Major Robert 
P. Breckenridge. 280 pp. Farrar & Kine 
hart, Inc., New York and Toronto. $3.50. 


COMMERCIAL AND TECHNICAL Di 
rlONARY — Spanish-English: English- 
Spanish. The Chemical Publishing Co., 
Inc., 234 King St., Brooklyn, N. Y. $10 
TRIGONOMETRIC FUNCTIONS 10 
Seconps oF Arc —Second edition. By 
Howard Chapin Ives. 351 pp. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York and London. $9. 
The new edition gives tangents and co- 
tangents of small angles (0 to 2 deg.) 
to single seconds. 


Wive Strupies or Basic Factors 1N 
THE PLANNING OF THE City oF New 
York: 1934-1938—Part I, 11, and III. 
Work Projects Administration for the 
City of New York. 331 pp. with 128 maps 
and 141 illustrations. $1.50 from the Re 
gional Plan Association, 400 Madison 
Ave... New York. 





Reports and Pamphlets 





Cement Durasitiry Procram: First In- 
terim Report--Central Concrete Labora- 
tory, North Atlantic Division, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army, 320 Washington 
St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. $4.25 (Make 
checks payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States). 
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_______ HI-DENSITY LINE 


Reports and Pamphlets 


mene 
Fine PROTECTION Air Raid Precautions 
Handbook No. 13. Ist Edition. Obtainable 


through British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 30c. 


NaTionaL EMERGENCY SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
rue DESIGN, FABRICATION AND ERECTION 
or STRUCTURAL STEEL FOR BUILDINGS 
War Production Board. Distributed by 
the American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion. Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York, 25c. 


Tue ProBLEM OF THE CITIES AND Towns— 
Report of the Conference on Urbanism, 
93] Littauer Center, Harvard University. 


SpeciFICATIONS FOR SANnpb-AsPpHALT Base 
anp Surrace Courses (Hor-Mrx Type) 
—Construction Specifications A-5. The 
Asphalt Institute, New York. 


TRANSPORTATION IN THE Pustic INTEREST 

By Grover C. Dillman, Harry EF. 
Stocker and John S. Worley. National 
Highway Users Conference, Washington, 


D. C, 


Lockwoop GREENE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
Industrial, commercial and institutional 
projects. Lockwood Greene Engineers, 


Inc., 10 Rockefeller Plaza. New York. 


New Jersey Mosquito EXTERMINATION 
AssociaTION—-Proceedings of the twen- 
ty-ninth annual meeting. New Bruns- 


wick, N. J. 


fue Woop Preserving INpusTRY AND THE 

CONSERVATION OF Forests—By Grant 
B. Shipley, 3010 Koppers Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


NUMERICAL ProcepurE FoR ComPpurTING 
DerLecTions, MOMENTS AND BUCKLING 
Loaps—By Nathan M. Newmark. Engi- 
neering Experiment Station Reprint 
Series No. 23. University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 15c. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-Eicutu An- 
NUAL Roap ScHoor, Purdue University, 
Engineering Extension Department. Ex- 
tension Series No. 53. Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


THe Rove oF tHE Housesuitpine INpus- 
tRY—By Miles L. Colean. National Re- 
sources Planning Board, Washington, 
DB: i 


Post War PLanninc—National Resources 
Planning Board, Washington, D. C. 


Priorities AND Inpustry—Division of In- 
formation, War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The most up-to-date in- 
formation on priorities and how they are 
granted, 


Heat REQUIREMENTS OF INTERMITTENTLY 
Heatep Burtpincs—By Elmer G. Smith. 
School of Engineerirg, Texas Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station, College Station 
Texas. 



























Uniformly opaque, and there- 
fore more sharply white when 
blueprinted. 


Density of color without thick- 
ness of deposit, and therefore 
less smudging. 


Drawn without pressing into the 
paper and, therefore more eas- 
ily erased. 


MICROTOMIC grading is con- 
sistently accurate—all leads of 
the same degree are always 
identical. 


Hi-density of lead structure: — 
therefore stronger points and 
notably longer wear. 


THE EBERHKARD FABER 
‘DRAWING Pench with 4 
THE microtomic Lean 4 

18 DEGREES ... AND 
6 DEGREES WITH 7. 
CHISEL POINT LEADS he’ 


The Draftsman’s 
ready answer to 
war-em phasized 


insistance on 


MORE 
BLUEPRINTABLE 
TRACINGS 





| 


TRY THIS UP-TO-THE-MINUTE MEANS OF 
LIGHTENING THE LOAD FOR THE MAN 


AT THE BOARD 
























































































































































































































































































New Aids to the Constructor 


Equipment and material announcements and manufacturers’ news 





Etcher 


To meet the present day demand for 
standardization of equipment, the Ideal 
Commutator Dresser Co. has designed 
a new model etcher to cover an extremely 
wide range of etching heats. This unit, 
called the No. 18 “Machine Shop” metal 
eicher, has 14 heats from 115 to 1300 
watts. With it, the manufacturer says 
one can etch anything from thin, deli- 
cate metal parts to large, smooth cast- 
ings. The machine provides permanent 
identification to minimize loss and theft 
oi costly tools and instruments. Perma- 
nent markings additionally avoid con- 
fusion and mistakes, and etching trade 
names and defense plant order numbers 
on products eliminate cost and delay in 
obtaining metal nameplates and tags.— 


Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., Sycamore. 
Il. 


Pipe Repairs 
Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., mindful of the 
experience of cities that have undergone 
air attack in England and other war 
areas, has developed a new “Rolagrip” 
coupling to aid in quick pipe repair. To 
repair a bombed water or gas line, all 


that is necessary, according to the man- 
ufacturer, is to cut out the shattered 
pipe, (with hacksaw, torch or pipe 
cutter), fit in a section of pipe of proper 
length, apply a “Rolagrip” coupling to 
each end and turn on the service. Emer- | 
gency surface lines can be laid with 
unskilled labor as rapidly as pipe can 
be placed.-—Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Synthetic Conveyor Belt 


The Hewitt Rubber Corporation has 
completed manufacture of an all-syn- | 
thetic rubber conveyor belt, which is 
believed to be the first of its kind made 
from “Buna S” synthetic rubber, with 
out the addition of natural rubber or | 
reclaimed rubber. “Buna S” is made by 
chemical combination of butadiene and 
styrene, and is the general purpose 
rubber for which the Federal Govern- 
ment is building plants. The “Buna S” 
is expected to generally replace natural-~ 
rubber as soon as available in quanti- 
ties in the company’s conveyor and ele- 
vator belting, transmission belting, pneu- 
matic tool and welding hose, fire hose, 





Buliclam shovel does multiple construction jobs | 


Something “new under the sun” for con- 
struction men is the drop bullclam shovel 
shown below. According to the manufac- 
turer, the shovel can perform many 
operations. It is said to do everything 
a scraper will do, most of the things 
a shovel can do, everything a_ bull- 
dozer will do, and other things which 
none of these units will do. The front 
clam, with its cutting edge, can be 
used as a depth gage by merely regu- 
lating the depth of the cut by the open- 
ing of the clam. By moving forward, 
the dirt “boils” into the shovel leaving 
a level footing for the tractor at all 


times. Without any mechanical adjust- 
ments, the operator can tilt either end 
of the shovel by lever control from the 
driver’s seat. The shovel is built close 
to the tractor and is perfectly balanced, 
running free of the tractor. 

The manufacturer adds that the shovel 
might be used for removing trees, bould- 
ers, filiing in resultant holes, breaking | 
open drains, splitting stone, laying pipe | 
or tile or cable lines, carrying timbers | 
or other equipment and doing many | 
other construction jobs.—Hi-Way Service 
Corporation, Drott Equipment, 3841 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 













Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. 


Here Is Your Neare;: 
Worthington Distriby‘o; 


For Sales, Rentals and Sery 

on BLUE BRUTE Portable Comp: 
Rock Drills and Air Tools. Ge: 
EQUIPMENT-SAVER — FR) 
see full page ad page 109 


Ofs, 


ur 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham 
ARIZONA 

Phoenix — Smith Booth Usher Compa 
ARKANSAS—Fort Smith — R. A. \ 

Little Rock — R. A. Young & Son 
CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles — Smith Booth Usher ¢ 
COLORADO 

Boulder — Standard Machine Works 
CONNECTICUT 

Hartford — The Holmes-Talcott Com; 
GEORGIA : 

Atlanta — Tractor & Machinery Co., | 
ILLINOIS — Chicago hhwennedy-Cochira 

Rock Island — Western Lquipment & > 
INDIANA | 

Indianapolis — Reid-Holcomb Company 
IOWA— Des Moines— Electrical Lng. & Cor 
KENTUCKY — Harlan Hall Equipment 

Louisville — Engineering Sales Company 
LOUISIANA . 

New Orleans—-Wm. F. Surgi Equipment ¢ 
MAINE — Ellsworth — Murray Machinery ¢ 
MARYLAND : 

Baltimore — D. C. Elphinstone, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston — P. 1. Perkins Company 

Cambridge — W. W. Field & Son, Inc. 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit — W. H. Anderson Company, Inc 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis — The George T. Ryan Company 
MISSOURL 

Kansas City — Machinery & Supplies Company 

St. Louis — Webster & Hedgcock ‘Ir, & bx. ¢ 
MON TANA— Helena—Caird Engineering W orks 
NEBRASKA | 

Lincoln — Highway Equipment & Supply ( 
NEW JERSEY 

Irvington — Smith Tractor & Lquip. Co., Inc 
NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque — The Harry Cornelius Company 
NEW YORK 

Albany — Larkin Equipment Company 

Binghamton — MacDougall Lquipment Co. 

Buffalo -——- Dow & Company, Inc. 

Corona, L. I, — The Jaeger-Lembo Machine Cor; 

Glens Falls — Collin, Fox Co., Inc. 

Middleton — 8. ‘T. Randall, Inc. 

New York—Hubbard & Floyd, Inc. 

New York — Morris Park Construction Co. 

Olean — Freeborn Equipment Company 

Oneonta — L, P. Butts, Ine. 

Syracuse —— Harrod Equipment Company 

Troy — Briggs Machinery Company, Inc. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Durham — Constructors Supply Company, Inc. 
OHLO — Cincinnati — The Finn Equipment Company 

Cleveland — Gibson-Stewart Company 

Marietta — Northwest Supply & Equipment Co, 

‘Toledo — M., W. Kilcorse & Company 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City — ‘Townsco Equipment Co. 
OREGON 

Portland — Andrews L-.quipment Service 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Laston — Sears & Bowers 

Harrisburg — N. A. Coulter 

Oil City — Freeborn Equipment Company 

Philadelphia — Metalweld, Inc. 

Pittsburgh — John McC. Latimer Company 

Wilkes-Barre — Ensminger & Company 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia — Bell-Lott Road Machinery Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Sioux Falls — Empire Equipment Co. 
TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga — James Supply Company 

Knoxville—W ilson-W eesner- Wilkinson Co. 

Memphis — ‘Tri-State Equipment Company 
‘TEXAS — Dallas — Shaw Equipment Company 

Houston — McCall Tractor & Equipment Co. 

San Antonio Patten Machinery Company 
VIRGINIA ; 

Kichmond — Highway Machinery & Supply Co. 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle — Star Machinery Company 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Fairmont Interstate Engineers & Constructors 
WISCONSIN 

Eau Claire — Bradford Machinery Company 

Green Bay — Nelson Machinery Company 

Madison — Western Equipment Company 
WYOMING 


Cheyenne 


Get more WORTH from air with 
WORTHINGTON 


Bur Bwe Brvres 


Kd Gantt Machinery ¢ 





Wilson Equipment & Supply Co. 
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You’ll get more punch per pound of 
air, more staying-power per pound of 
equipment, with Worthington Blue Brutes 
in °42! 

The rugged “‘Rockmaster’’ Wagon Drill 
(type UPW-35 shown here) is typical of 
Worthington’s complete range of hand- 
held rock drills, tampers and paving 
breakers. They’re built to use Jess air, 
and stay on the job longer, at costs sur- 
prisingly low! 

Smooth, easy-handling strength is char- 
acteristic of Worthington’s Blue Brute 
compressors, too. All equipped with 
Worthington’s famous cost-saver — the 
Feather* Valve...they deliver more air, 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


at less cost, under the widest range of 
operating conditions. 

Put your men on the job with Blue 
Brutes, now’ A trial will prove to them 
and to you that you get more WORTH 
from air with Worthington. 


Free EQUIPMENT-SAVER 


A new EQUIPMENT-SAVER—simple, 
easy-to-read instructions for tool con- 
servation, ready to post on the job — is 
yours for the asking! Your nearest dis- 
tributor, listed on page 108, has reserved 
yours. If your distributor is not listed, let 
us send you this free cost-cutting aid to 
efficient production direct from Holyoke. 


On the Job with 


Bvt PRUIES 


“5% more holes per day,’’ says this 
Super. “The Worthington UPW-35 
Wagon Drill is easy to set up. Our op- 
erators like its 360° U-arm movement 
in any direction and the new freedom 
from stuck steels. They like the fact it 
can drill a toe hole 2 feet below grade. 
Yesterday, we began drilling shattered 
rock, but sti// put down more holes per 
day than with our previous equipment.” 


On hundreds of Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Ordnance projects all over 
the country, Blue Brutes are at work. 


OM: ‘aove WORTH Loom ar with WORTHINGTON 


Bey Btwe BRUIES 


rE So RR pt Pa RII Nee rg pe ee =e 


WORTHINGTON 
at es 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 
poration, Harrison, N. J. Holyoke Com- 
presser and AirTool Department, 





— 


| railroad hose and othe: 
| Hewitt Rubber Corporatio 


Oo e we Sees 
Coming im... Water Testing Equipm. «+ 


A new series of water test , 
nounced by W. H. & L. D. B. 
“A” series test sets include | 
sary chemicals and apparatu- 
termining hardness, alkaliniti: 
ides, phosphates and sulphites 
when any two, three or four 
tests are required. A_ special 


% 
& 
% 
s 
% 


Roaring planes returning to outlying 
and secret air bases far from electric 
power lines — inky blackness below. ; 
Then compact, portable units, powered 
with flash-starting Briggs & Stratton @ | 
gasoline motors, swing into action and 

floodlights gleam. Ample light for a safe i i 
landing and for speedy service. This is 

but one of scores of jobs that more than 

a million and a half Briggs & Stratton 

motors are doing daily — with our 

armed forces everywhere, as well as on 

farms, in homes and for industry. 





designed for use on table or wall is pro 
vided. All chemicals and apparatus are 
contained in a cabinet, held in a secure 
position and ready for instant use. A 
portion of the open cabinet door forms 
a convenient acid-resistant laboratory 
work-table, and a fluorescent light pro- 
vide correct illumination for the tests. 
The protection afforded by the cabinet 
minimizes breakage and eliminates er- 
rors caused by dust or dirt.—VW. H. & 
L. D. Betz, Gillingham and Worth 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















garg 


. For the duration, in ever 
> increasin uantities, 
_—_ . gq 
Briggs & Stratton 
4-cycle, air-cooled motors are 


being produced only for war and 
approved civilian uses. 


Blueprint Lettering Method 
To assist in the conservation of crit- 
ical materials, owners and operators 
of Briggs & Stratton motors are 
urged to give them more frequent 
inspection and care than normal, to 

avoid unnecessary need for repair 

parts. If additional service or parts 
are needed, go to your nearest deal- 
er or an Authorized Service Station. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
Milwaukee Wis., U.S.A. 


| 
More than 300 man-hours a week in 
drafting room time has been saved in 
| war plants where engineering lettering 
| machines are employed for the placing 
of bills of materials, notes and specifica 
tions on drawings, according to the 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation. The com- 
pany’s product, the Vari-Typer, is bas 
ically a standard office composing ma- 
chine, equipped with instantly »ehange- 
| able types and faces, operating like a 
| typewriter, but able to take a sheet 
20 ft. long. The carriage is movable so 
that operators can work on any section 
of the sheet. An ingeniously divided 
feed roll lever permits the extension of 
the tracing roll beyond the ends of the 
normal carriage in the machine. Inter- 
changeable cylindrical type fonts permit 
the use of a variety of styles and sizes 
of alphabet. The spacing arrangement 





ay T ys | 
— MOTORS 
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i i se of alpha- 
< variable to permit the use o 
cs with different width letters.—Ralph 
C Coxsead Corporation, 333 6th Ave., 


Veu York, N. F. 


Skin Protection 


, water-soluble skin cream that is 
d to the hands or other exposed 
parts before starting work has been de- 
veloped by the Mitts Manufacturing Co. 
The cream is said to leave an invisible 
clove that protects the hands from 
arease, paint, dust, ink, furniture and 
metal polish, etc. The mixture is not 
sticky, not staining and is invisible, but 
washes off in soap and water.—Mitts 
Manufacturing Co., 367 E. 45th St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


app! e 


Bar Racks 


A new type of materials handling unit, 
an open-end inverted skid, has been 
developed by the Union Metal Manu- 
facturing Co. This unit is said to be 
ideal for the movement and storage of 
long bars or odd-shaped parts. The solu- 
tion to handling of such parts is a 
standard union metal all-steel skid plat- 


form turned upside down and equipped 
with eyed brackets for the insertion of 
crane hooks. Designed for speedy han- 
dling of all kinds of materials within 
a plant or between plants, these skids, 
boxes and pallets are available in sizes 
and types to meet every ordinary re- 
quirement. According to the manufac- 
turer, their corrugated design provides 
added strength and durability and they 
can be handled equally well with crane, 
hand pallet or power fork trucks.—The 
Union Metal Manufacturing Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


New Electrode 


A new are welding electrode, designed 
to add still more speed to are welding 
in war production, is announced by the 
Lincoln Electric Co. A new electrode. 
designed as “Fleetweld 11”, is created 
expressly for use with the “Fleet-Fillet” 
technique of arc welding, recently an- 


| NOAA TAHA 


New, Simple 


at Low Cost 


@ Adequate fire fighting equipment ow is a vital neces- 
sity! Yet the smaller municipalities and factories often 


find conventional equipment too costly, too complicated. 


New, simple, low-priced, Underwriters-approved 
Fairbanks-Morse fire pumping units have solved this 
problem for many . . . may do the same for you. F-M 
engineers are ready to aid in studying your needs. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Ready for emergencies in Delavan, Wisconsin, stands this new 
Fairbanks-Morse fire pumping unit consisting of a 4" F-M Fire Pump 
driven by adirect-connected Ford-Mercury Engine—for which re- 
placement parts and service are available in nearly every village. 


DU Ge et) geo 


SCALES 
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Where the weather is the world’s worst... 


WAUKESHAS 


help to make 


% In wartime nobody “talks” about the 
weather, but somebody does something 
about it. At the top of one of northern 
America’s tallest mountain peaks blank- 
eted by dreary icy fog 53 per cent of the 
year... where the mercury drops as low as 
56° below zero... Waukesha Engines are 
helping the “hermits” whose regular scien- 
tific weather observations are now more 
valuable than ever before. 

Storm fronts converge on this peak. 
There aren't 25 clear days in 365. Average 
yearly snowfall is 298 in.; rainfall is 80 in. 
The wind blows a hurricane (75 mi. per hr. 
or more) two days out of three. In 1934 
an anemometer, heated by the Waukesha- 
powered Kohler electric plant, registered a 
gust of wind with a velocity of 231 miles 
an hour—the highest ever officially recorded 
anywhere! 

At this most forsaken post one of the 


important wartime 


observations 


pioneer observers froze to death. Today the 
hermits sleep under warm electric blankets. 
Since 1928 their electric and power require- 
ments have been supplied by a Kohler 
engine-generator unit with a 4-cyl., 133 cu. 
in. disp., Model FC Waukesha Engine. 

The unit also lights the living quarters, 
provides current for radio transmission of 
reports, and for radio reception; electrically 
heats outdoor instruments to keep them 
functioning; supplies current for the heater 
grids installed below the surface of the out- 
door fresh-water well to prevent formation 
of ice. Power for the frequency modulation 
radio transmitter is supplied by a second 
Kohler plant—Model 10 KVA also Wau- 
kesha Engine powered, shown in inset. 

Waukesha Gasoline and Oil Engines for 
Industrial, Stationary and Automotive 
Power range in size from 5 hp. to over 
300 hp. Get Bulletin 1079. 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


NEW YORK 
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nounced by the company, | 
is designed to obtain maxim 


| in speed of welding from the 
| nique. It is claimed that “Fle: 


is not only a fast-flowing ele: 
that it gives deeper penetratio: 
into the root of the joint. I; 
shielded arc type and_heayil 
to exclude oxides and nitrides 
weld thus assuring the high qu 
weld metal characteristics of th 
arc process.—The Lincoln Elect 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Lift Truck 
The Lewis-Shepard Co. has ann: 
that it has placed in production, 
a long period of experiment, desie 
research, a line of medium c: 
(3000 Jb.) industrial lift trucks. 


| trucks are of the tilting fork type, 


scopic and non-telescopic, and are of:- 
fered in both gas and electric powered 
models. They are said to be rugged, 
compact and low slung—with a one- 
piece, ribbed and reinforced, single cast- 


| ing main frame, which keeps the center 
| of gravity low and thus contributes to 
| maneuverability 


and _ stability. — The 
Lewis-Shepard Sales Corp., 504 Walnut 
St., Watertown, Mass. 


Paper 

An interesting development in the line 
of papers to take the place of priority 
materials is that of “Aqualized” paper, 
a product of the Brown Co., hailed as a 
substitute for cloth and burlap. With 
high strength when wet, the paper has 
already been used for tenting, sand bags 
and camouflage—The Brown Co., 500 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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RODUCTS 


SOUND MATERIALS 
READILY 
AVAILABLE 
or 
IMPORTANT 
CONSTRUCTION 


AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 


PORATED 


COLONIAL GEORGIA 
CREOSOTING Di} CREOSOTING 


; 
r — 4 
COMPA LOWRY PROCESS COMPANY 
incomPomaten .GREOSOTED WOOD) : < 
- s 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO CHICAGO. ILL., OR LOUISVILLE. Ky. 
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COMPOSITE—STEEL PILES 
COMPRESSED CONCRETE 
CAISSON PILES 


DRILLED-IN CAISSONS 


Engineers available for con- 
sultation on any foundation 
problem. Catalogues on re- 


quest. 


WESTER 


WESTERN FOUNDATION CO. 
WESTERN CONCRETE PILE CORP. 


368 W. Washington St. 5% Vanderbilt Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 





es 


Manufacturer's Activitie: 


Personnel 


Henry J. CHANON, widely known light- 


| ing engineer with the GENERAL ELECTRIC 















lamp department at 
Nela_ Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been 
transferred to the 
company’s South Pa- 
cific Division, at Los 
Angeles, Calif. In his 
new work, Mr. Cha- 
non will specialize in 
the design of lighting 
systems for maximum 
production and efh- 
ciency in West Coast aircraft industries, 
shipbuilding, and war time motion pic- 
ture production work. Mr, Chanon will 
also serve as a consultant for blackout 


| of the coastal areas in the Southern 


California region. 


Frank J. Keviin has been appointed 
traflic manager of THE FaLtk Corpora- 
TION. He has been handling trafic work 
for the corporation for a number of 
years, and will continue in his jurisdic- 
tion over the traffic division, additionally 
acting as manager of the shipping de- 


| partment. 


Ernest F. Prerson has been appointed 


| manager of the electrical and wire rope 


department of the 
AMERICAN STEEL & 
Wire Co. at Boston, 
Mass., succeeding the 
late Hugo D. Sharp. 
Mr. Pierson entered 
the company’s mills 
at Worcester, Mass.. 
about 30 years ago 
and served success- 
fully in the manufac- 
turing department, 
and the cable engineering department. 
In 1934, he became general sales repre- 


| sentative, taking a leave of absence in 





1941 to serve as advisor to the purchas- 
ing division and copper branch of the 
War Production Board. 


BENJAMIN Foster, founder and _presi- 
dent of the Benyamrin Foster Co. of 
Philadelphia, Pa.. died Sept. 12. 


| A. R. Opin, director of the Ohio State 


University Research Foundation, has 
been appointed chairman of the Research 
Advisory Committee of the NATIONAL 
AssociaATioN OF MANUFACTURERS. Dr. 
Olpin succeeds Dr. Kart T. Compton, 
president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, who has resigned 
because of the pressure of war work. 
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changes and new plans 





crm, 


The Mississipp1 Tractor & Eo: 


MENT 
Co. at Jackson, Miss., has cov sleted 
details for a new brick head« artery 
building, to be located on a 6-a tract 
of land two miles west of the J ickson 
City limits. Main part of the } ling 
will cover 22,400 sq.ft. of floor <pace, 
remainder of tract is to be lands aped, 


Rosert B. Lestie, former genera! map. 
ager of the ViscHer Propucts (Co, of 
Chicago, has joined the executive staf 
of Cook Exectric Co. 


ApMIRAL Ernest J. Kine (shown here), 
commander in chief 
of the U. S. Fleet, 
was principal speaker 
at a dinner held re- 
cently at Cleveland. 
Ohio, during which 
Cleveland industries 
pledged 100 percent 
cooperation in the na- 
tion’s war effort. 
James F. Lincoun, 
head of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, pledged co- 
operation in behalf of the city’s industries 





Braprorp C. Cotcorp, formerly general 
superintendent of the NarionaL Tuse 
Co.’s works at McKeesport, Pa., has 
been made assistant vice president in 
charge of operations of that company. 
Ratepw M. Overton, assistant general 
superintendent, becomes general superin- 
tendent replacing Mr. Colcord. 


Tuomas D. Jotty, chief engineer of the 
ALUMINUM Co. oF AMERICA at its Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., headquarters, has been 
elected. a vice president of the company. 


Epwarp W. P. Smirn, 56, consulting 
engineer for the LincoLN ELectric Com- 
PANY and nationally 
known authority on 
are welding, died 
September 19th as he 
returned to Cleveland 
after addressing a 
meeting of the Amer- 
ican Welding Society 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 
A veteran of more 
than 20 years service 
with the company, 
Mr. Smith had traveled extensively in 
the last year, in the interest of the War 
Production Program. Visiting many 
more industry centers, he had been con- 
ducting welding courses, and giving lec- 
tures on latest techniques in welding. 
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THERE IS AN AMERICAN MUTUAL ot 
REPRESENTATIVE NEAR YOU Eteas 


Chapter I 
Foremanship — the foreman’s respon- 
sibility to his job, to the superintendent, 
to his men, to his fellow foremen, to 
subcontractors and the general public; 
qualities which make for successful 


1942’s Most Important 
Construction Handbook Helps Solve 


Your Industry’s Most Vital Problem 


IF you are selecting foremen: 


Here, in one concise volume, is a thor- 
oughly practical manual that outlines, 
clearly, completely, all the responsi- 
bilities of a foreman, plus the qualities 
of mind and character that make for 
successful foremanship, at a time when 
good foremen are hard to find. 


IF you are training foremen: 


You also will find in ‘‘Foremanship” 
a simple, orderly guide to classroom 
lectures or group discussion. It contains 
the essential data for training, brought 
to you by men with long experience in 
construction superintendence and re- 
viewed by superintendents now operat- 


problems for many contractors today, 
problems which this little book is help- 
ing to solve. Prepared by American 
Mutual engineers as a free service to 
policyholders, in the proven belief that 
safety and go00d foremanship go 
hand in hand, it will help you avoid 
the costly accidents that sudden expan- 
sion so often brings. But write for it 
today merely attaching the coupon 
to your letterhead. Get your free copy 
now, while the supply is stil. available! 


Other American Mutual Aids 
to Profitable Operations 
Regular cash dividends which have 


always saved 20% or more of insurance 
costs (a big item in your operating 


foremen. . 7 ing large construction contracts. Even costs). 
your most experienced men will profit 
Chapter II from it! Safety recommendations which have 


The Foreman’s Place in Accident Preven- 
tion — planning for accident preven- 
tion; accident investigation; developing 
the accident prevention program 15 


Chapter IIT 


The Foreman and His Men selection 
and hiring, placing and training, super- 
visory methods... 


Chapter IV 
Job Planning — in relation to long range 
planning, layout of the job, receipt of 
materials, day-to-day plan. ee 


Chapter V 


Physical Protection —— excavation, stag- 
ing and scaffolding, runways and plat- 
forms, barricades, overhead protection, 
clothing... 41 


Chapter VI 


Care, Use and Storage of Equipment — 
principles of selection, testing and in- 
spection; rigging, hand tools, supports, 
derricks, scaffolds, safe practice rules, 
machine operators, trucks, cranes, mov- 
ing equipment, moving material, air 
equipment, machine guards, yard 
storage, tool storage...... a 4's ae 
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IF you are a foreman: 


Here are the fundamentals of foreman- 
ship, ideas for improvement, time- 
saving hints to simplify and speed your 
work. The men who wrote ‘“‘Foreman- 
ship’ — now American Mutual engi- 
neers are not theorists, but men like 
yourself, with first hand knowledge 
of the problems of foremanship in 
construction. 


Only 62 Pages! But Each One 
Can Save You Time and Money 


Green men more and faster construc 
tion — changing personnel create 
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lowered many policyholders’ rates well 
below average — as well as helping to 
avoid the delays and trouble that 
accidents cause. 

Prompt service on claims and injuries 
wherever your contract may take you. 
Modern, comprehensive coverage fit- 
ting your special needs for workmen’s 
compensation, contractors’ public lia- 
bility, fire, automobile, fidelity bonds 
and other forms of casualty insurance 
written by American Mutual and 
affiliates. 


Admitted Assets $47,908,092.19 

Liabilities 40,659,020.90 

Surplus to Policyholders 7,249,071.29 
As of December 31, 1941 











erican Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
pt. 0-15, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. = 


Please send me FREE your book ‘‘Fore- 
anship.”” 
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<iats | i) by Dravo Heaters 


Complete description of construction and function of Dravo 

Direct Fired Heaters as well as comparison table showing 

savings they offer in weight, floor space and fuel consumption, 
GAS will be found in Dravo Bulletin No. 506. available upon request. 


“ofsy DRAVO CORPORATION 





HEATER DEPARTMENT 


— | 
es CY) melds Sees 1) 


DRAVO BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 





TIME-TESTED JOINTING COMPOUND 
for Bell and Spigot Water Mains 


10 REASONS FOR USING 


. One Ib. HYDRO-TITE 6. Permanent as the pipe 
equals 4 lbs. lead. itself. 

. Stands any pressure the 7. Stands deflection and 
pipe can. vibration. 


. Joints showing seepage 
will take up. . = nas without s fail- 


. Requires no calking s0 9 
speeds job 

. Anyone can make tight 10. Demonstration without 
joints. charge. 


. Shipped promptly. 


Write for JOINTING BOOK 
HYDRAULIC DEVELOPMENT Corp. 


50 CHURCH STREET — NEW YORK, N 
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"PABULATION of Weights of one re- has been proved to be more, eco- 
cent heating job showed that a nomical of materials— manhours— 
Dravo Direct Fired system required money—and time! It’s easier to get 
350 tons less of vital metals than materials when you can prove this! 
would be required for a conventional Acceptance and increased use of the 
heating plant! Dravo Direct Fired method of heating 
A few years ago a steam plant and industrial buildings over the last 10 
distributing system for heat were years merit the thoughtful considera- 
practically foregone conclusions when tion of anyone—architect—consultant 
plans for indus- —heating engineer—plant owner— 
P trial buildings purchasing agent—anyone who has 
| ee were formulated. anything to say about specifying or 
— i Today heat purchasing heating equipment for 

ou i oie produced direct needed war production plants. 

f 
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A diesel engine manufacturi 
near Garland, Tex., formerly tod 
by the Gurperson Dieser Eni ( 
has been taken over by Con 

Motors Co. and will be enlar ind 
rearranged. , 


R. N. Trane, president of the xy; 
Co., La Crosse, Wis. ma 
turers of heating, 
cooling and air condi- _ 
tioning equipment, re- | 
cently was awarded | 
the Treasury’s Min- 
ute Man Flag, signi- { 
fying that Trane em- 
ployees are regu- 
larly investing 10 per- 
cent or more of their 
pay in the purchase 
of war bonds, through 
the payroll allotment plan. R. J. Trang 
shown here, assistant treasurer, also at- 
tended the ceremonies. 





Rear ApmMirRAL Emory S. Lanp, chair. 
man of the U.S. Maritime Commission. 
recently awarded the Maritime Commis. 
sion “M” burgee to the Barberton Works 
of the Bascock & Witcox Co. 


CHARLES Byron JOLLIFFE, assistant to 
the president of the Rapio Corp. or 
America, and chief engineer of RCA 
laboratories, has been ‘appointed vice 
president and chief engineer of RCA 
Mrc. Co., of Camden, N. J. 


The Carver Pump Co., manufacturers 
of standard and self-priming centrif- 
ugal pumps, has changed its factory and 
main office headquarters from Rock Is- 
land, Ill., to Muscatine, Iowa. 


Joun F. Neytan has been elected vice 
president in charge of sales for the Lone 
Star Cement Corp. Mr. Neylan suc- 
ceeds H. C. Kocn, who retired recently, 
and is himself succeeded by J. Byran 
OLDHAM as general sales manager for 
this corporation. 


Joun H. Baker, installation superin- 
tendent of the WesTERN ELectric Co. at 
St. Louis, Mo., until 1938, died Sept. 8 
at San Antonio, Tex. 


In recognition of its outstanding war 
production record, the storage battery 
division of PxHtco Corp. has been 
awarded the new joint Army-Navy “E”, 
according to M. W. Hernritz, general 
manager of the company’s Trenton plant. 


The Burtpers Iron Founpry of Provi- 
dence, R. I., recently was awarded the 
joint Army-Navy “E” pennant for out- 
standing production. 


Water L. Maxon has been appointed 
manager of ALitis-CHALMERS Merc. Co’s 
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PRINTS ARE KEENER 
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] 
LA NETWORK OF 


POST DEALERS 


Atlanta—Georgia Blue Print Co 

Birmingham—James A. Head 
Ine, 

Boston—Boston Blue Print Ce 

Buffalo—Buffalo Blue Print Co 

Chicago—Frederick Post Co 

Cincinnati—Queen City Blue 
Print Co 

Cleveland—The City Blue 
Irinting Co 

Columbus—Franklin Blue Print 
& Supply Co. 

Dallas—The Rush Co 

Dayton--Gem City Blue Print & 
Supply Co. 

Denver—W. H. Kistler 
Stationery Co. 

Detroit—Frederick Post Co 








































Fort Wayne—Fort Wayne Blue 
Print & Supply Co 

Fort Worth— Majestic Reproduc 
tion Co. 

Houston—Texas Br. Frederick 
Post Co. 

Indianapolis—Indianapolis Blue 
Irint & Litho Co 

Jacksonville—A. R. Cogswell 

Kansas City—Western Blue 
I’rint Co 

Knoxville Sehorn & Kennedy 

Los Angeles —Stationers 





HARD PENCIL LINES PRINT CLEAN AND CLEAR 


Men who work from prints appreciate the unique qualities of Pencil-TEX as much 
as the draftsmen who work with it. For prints made from hard pencil tracings on 
Pencil-TEX are GOOD. From Pencil-TEX originals, made in one operation, the 
prints are characteristically clean, clear and sharply defined. In the glass-like 
transparency of the new microscopically smooth surface of Pencil-TEX lies the 


Corporation 
Memphis--Wray Williams Bine 
Print Co. 
Milwaukee—Frederick Post (c 






















secret which results in the keener prints from Pencil-TEX originals. And pencil aa aie 
drawings, of the quality rendered by Pencil-TEX, save valuable time now when orn 
ew Yor John R. Cassell (« 


time is of the essence. Pencil-TEX, in 20 yard rolls of 30, 36 and 42-inch widths, 
is available for immediate delivery with Priority of A2 or better. Post wants you 
to try Pencil-TEX at their expense because they know once you have experienced 
Pencil-TEX satisfaction, you will use it — always! 


Oklahoma City—The A & E 
Equipment Co 

Omaha— Standard Blue Print Co 

Philadelphia—Philadelphia Blue 
Print Co. 

Pittsburgh— American Blue 
Printing Co 

Portland—J. K. Gill Co 

St. Louis—Service Blue Print 
& Photo Copy Co 

Salt Lake City—Salt Lake Blue 
I’'rint & Supply Co. 

Seattle—Kuker-Ranken, Inc 

Tampa—Office Equipment 
Company 

Toledo—Toledo Blue Print & 
Paper Co 

Tulsa—Triangle Blue Print & 
Supply Co 

Washington, D. C.—R. E. 
Mac Michael 

Wichita—City Blue Print Co. 


"ROO, GET YOUR FREE TRIAL NOW 


At our expense, prove to yourself the superiority of 
Pencil-TEX. Free trial samples—actual work size sheets— 
are yours for the asking. At the right is the name of your 
Post man. ’Phone him for your free trial supply, or send 
direct to 


THE FREDERICK POST CO., BOX 803, CHICAGO 











JUST PHONE OR WRITE 
YOUR NEAREST POST MAN 
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G THEY’RE TOUGH, FAST 
AND HARD HITTERS! 


Challenged by an aggressive enemy with 
years of war machine building experi- 
ence, American engineers, in record time, 
designed, tested and built the famed 
“General Grant” tanks. Heavily gunned, 
tough and fast in the field. these steel 
monsters can out-fight, out-shoot and out- 
maneuver anything the Axis powers have 
yet rolled out. 


But it takes water to build tanks—water 
for the men who work in the plants—for 
those who produce the steel for those who 
operate and service them—and for mil- 
lions of other people in the Service of 
Supply. Before plants could be built. 
armies trained and munitions made, there 
had to be an abundance of water. Upon 
the old, reliable and capable shoulders of 
the Layne Organization fell much of the 
task of producing that water. Layne swung 
into action and in record time. built deep 
well water systems by the hundreds, thus 
making possible unprecedented war and 
production programs. 


Layne’s reputation like that of the 
“General Grant” tanks, has been won on 
the field of action. Layne wells and 
pumps are doing an outstanding job— 
operating day and night, producing mil- 
lions and millions of gallons of water for 
almost every phase of America’s war 
effort. For late bulletins, wire or write 
LAYNE & BOWLER, INC., Memphis, Tenn. 





Alia ted Companies 


Layne-Arkansas Company............ Stuttgart, Ark. 
Layne-Atiantic C y -..--.. Norfolk, Va. 
Layne-Bowter New Engiand Corp. Boston, Mass. 
Layne-Central Company............. Memphis, Tenn, 
Layne-Northern Company........ Mishawaka, ind. 
Layne-Louisiana Company ......Lake Charles, La. 
Louisiana Well Company =e Monroe, La. 
New York City 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Columbus, Ohio 











y 
Layne-Ohio Company .......... 
Layne-Texas Company ....... 
Layne-Western Company « 5 
Layne-Western Co. of Minn... Minneapolis, Minn, 
international Water Supply, Ltd...London, Ont. 





| department succeeding HERMAN Scuir- 


crushing cement and mining machinery | 
FLIN who will retire. Mr. Maxon, for- 
merly a professor of metallurgy at the 
| Colorado Schoel of Mines, joined Allis- 
| Chalmers in 1927, 

| J. Sruart Sueppon, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the munitions division of the 
| American Type Founders, Inc., has 
| been named vice president in charge of 
| construction for the H. K. Fercuson Co. 














JoHN SLEzAK, president of the TURNER 





Brass Works, who is now serving as head 
of the tank branch 
of the Army’s Chi- 
cago’s Ordnance 
District, has been 
promoted from Major 
to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant - Colonel, ac- 
cording to a recent 
announcement. Com- 
missioned a Second 
Lieutenant in the 
Ordnance Reserve in 
| 1924, Colonel Slezak was called to ac- 
tive service in January of this year. He 
is an engineering graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and prior to asso- 
| ciating with the Turner company, he 
was employed by the Western ELEc- 
tric Co. 





Wituiam T. Hepiunp of Summit, N. J., 
has been named president of the ELastic 
Stop Nut Corp., it was announced re- 
cently by the Board of Directors. Mr. 


Hedlund has been a director of the | 
corporation, and was formerly vice- presi- | 


dent of the Electrolux Corporation in 


charge of engineering. and is widely | 


known both in legal and industrial cir- 
cles as a patent authority. 


H. H. Barper, president of BArBer- 
GREENE Co., was one of those in attend- 
ance recently, when 
| his company was 
| awarded the _ joint 
Army-Navy “E” bur- 
gee for excellence in 
war production. More 
than 700 employees 
witnessed the cere- 
monies which were 
staged in front of a 
| train load of ditch- 
ing, airport paving, 
and other construction equipment en- 





| out the world. Each of the shop and 
| office employees received a silver “E” 
pin for his work. 


The INDEPENDENT Pneumatic Toot Co., 
manufacturers of THOR pneumatic and 
electric tools, has announced new loca- 
tions of its branch offices at Boston, 
Mass., and Birmingham, Ala. The Bos- 
ton Office, now managed by Vance G. 
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Tue gripping unit in an Electroling. 
Fiege Wire Rope Connector holds likea 
Bulldog because it has a "Positive 
Grip". The holding compression is 
graduated from front to rear so that 
danger of crystallization, due to yj. 
brations, is eliminated. Frayed strands 
and early failures are avoided. 

Many other advantages, such as 
greatly increased wire rope life, elim. 
ination of hazards.to workmen, etc., 
have made these connectors first choice 
for dependable results. Let us send you 
an interesting booklet, ‘'Positive EF 
Grip"’. It will give you complete per. F 
formance data on this easily installed, 
better and more economical stream. 
lined connector. Write today. 


CONNECTORS. 


PITTA Og eee: 


400 4South La Salle Street 







Chicago. Dlinois 





Simple, Dependable 
Method of Material 

Transport for War or 
Peace-Time Production 


It is an impressive fact that literally 
millions of wheelbarrows have been 
manufactured by the Sterling Wheel- 
barrow Company since its inception 
almost 40 years ago. Regiments of 
sturdy Sterlings are now helping Uncle 
Sam win the War... and more will be 
available in the reconstruction period 


ahead. 
STERLING wueeisarRow CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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WHEELBARROWS 

















Turner. has moved to 78 Brookline Ave. 


and the Birmingham office has moved | 


into its own new home at 1411 North 
Third Avenue. 


The SacemM ENGINEERING Co. of Salem, 


Ohio, has purchased the Toverton Ev. | 
Co. of Youngstown, manufac- | 
f locker storage systems and air | 


GINEERING 


turers of 4 ‘ ° 
conditioning and refrigeration units. 


The Marion SteaAM SuHovet Co. of 
Marion, Ohio, has been awarded both 
the Victory Fleet Flag and the “M” 
burgee for outstanding achievement in 
the nation’s war .production effort. The 
“My” pennant and the Victory Fleet flag 
were presented to the company by an 
oficer of the Maritime Commission in a 
ceremony October 5. 


Lester O. Hitts, 47, a Goopyear Tire 
ano Rupser Co. engineer for 26 years, 
died recently at his home in Akron. 


Irwin A. MARSHALL, 
Cleveland, Ohio, sales 
engineer and special- 
ist on speed reducers, 
couplings and gears. 
has been added to 
the contact engineer-. 
ing staff of Foote” ’ 
Bros. GEAR AND Ma- 
CHINE Corp., to rep- 
resent the company 
in the Cleveland and 
Northern Ohio territory. 





Construction will begin immediately on 
works to convert the CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 
SteeL Corporation’s tinplate mill at 
Canonsburg, Pa., into an aluminum drop 
iorging unit for ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF 
America. One of the plant buildings will 
he expanded, and a new structure will 
be erected in place of several smaller 
buildings now existing. 


Warten J. Ketty has been appointed 
manager of the industrial relations de- 


partment of the Tennessee Coat, Iron | 


AND Raitroap Co. 


Harotp E. Copy of Ashtabula, Ohio. 


has been appointed assistant superin- | 
tendent of the eastern district of the | 


CLEVELAND Eectric ILLUMINATING Co. 


A. J. Grassic, general manager of In. | 


CALLS SuipBuiLmNc Corp., Pascagoula, 
Miss., has resigned. 


James Turner Gipson, Sr., 75, a pioneer 
in furnace operations in the Birmingham, 
Ala., District, and at one time general 
superintendent of blast furnaces, for 
the Tennessee Coat, Iron anv Rat.- 
roaD Co., died at Birmingham recently. 


Eucene L. Spencer, 83, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Catpwett Founpry & Ma- 
CHINE Co., died at Atlanta, Ga., recently. 



















The POWER of 
SMALL TOOLS 
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Rushes Work through the Day Small, electric hand tools — such as saws, 


C 





drills, sanders, vibrators, etc. —save time on important jobs. But these electric tools need oper 
ing power. Hundreds of contractors get this power from Homelite Portable Generators handy, 


self-operating, gasoline-engine-driven units that are easily and quickly put into operation anywhere 





Rushes Work through the Night For those that work the night shift, 


Homelite Portable Generators furnish electric power for operating brilliant floodlighting sO 


necessary for fast and safe work. With capacities up to 3,000 watts, Homelite Portable Generators 


can be used to operate floodlights and several electric hand tools, all at the same tim 


dl ae a 
GET THESE: MAINTENANCE BOOKLETS NOW my 2 
Re 


To keep your Homelites going better and longer, get our 
free service manuals and use them to good advantage 
When writing for copies, specify modeland serial numbers = / 


of the Homelites you now have. ~~ 


HOMELITE 


The HOMELITE CORPORATION, 2910 Riverdale Avenue, Port Chester, New York 
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| NEW PUBLICAT. 
Ine 


i ss War Heroes—Among the 
ROLLED STEEL CONSTRUCTION roes of America are the ea; 


machines able to move mou 

Y fy prepare small sites for const: 
vitally needed war plants. (, 

wad Y the real war contribution of 
= chines and the men who ope: 


An operator really makes time | the Baker Mfg. Co. has issued 
with a Williams Bucket on the | handsomely illustrated to show 
end of his boom. A few grabs | tractors have and are accomp!| 
and another full loaded truck is the road to victory.—The Baker | 
. | Springfield, Ill. 
‘ on its way. 

Review—The quarterly issue of “Jee. 
| trical Review,” publication of the Ajlis. 
| Chalmers Co., is just off the presses. 
| containing numerous interesting articles 

5 dealing with the company’s products 
Williams Buckets and their best and most efficient use.— 

have tremendous closing power | Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

oul ig deep—bite clean and 4 

nog a amie. " . . aa i booklet recently pub- 
. os a | lished by the North American Cement 
Williams Buckets are “built to gy | Corp. contains complete information and 
last and move dirt fast”. And Ps test data on the company’s Blue Bond 
that’s exactly what a contractor - Mortar Cement, and includes valuable 
wants—long service at little reference tables for the determination 
aa ay ye ee ee ot of mortar quantities and the number of 


: masonry units required for various types 
pendable action when moving of construction—WNorth American Ce. 


yardage spells profits. ment Corp., 285 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
If you want the full engineering | 


ee ee | Redwood—Demand throughout the 
dividual descriptive folder. You'll war effort for practical substitutes to 
find ample reasons why your replace critical materials has developed 


next bucket should be a Williams. : such increased interest in Redwood 

4 ’ tanks and vats that the California Red- 

THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING CO. , wood Association recently published a 
7000 CENTRAL AVE. ne reprint of its Technical Bulletin No. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO F, | 16, “Redwood Tanks and Vats” revised 
Distributors in all parts of the country s . ars : both as to text and illustrations. The 
, — ; bulletin presents a revealing, overall 
— Ff a picture of the wide usage of Redwood 
tanks and vats in American industry, 

WILLIAM 6 V.STTA EHF, and points out that there are in fact 
few manufacturing enterprises which 

fe may not benefit by their use to some 

built b y WELLMAN extent. It is a brief answer to many 
wartime questions about Redwood tanks 
and vats, and a prelude to more de- 


AHN OREACOODRERDOREOREDO SEGURO RESOEOREREEOD ROOT OEREODOREHONEeREOOOOSEE DOOR REDON EETES OES SSEODESY sg ssPCeeeeesenseUaneReRUUUENOCRSTOOUESRRINIOTIISAINIISSESII ISIN TTIIIS NSAIDS ENED ERIEDR, tailed data sheets available on types of 


: tanks for specific industries.—California 
METER COMPANY E i SENS 


Redwood Association, 405 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 
THE SN Tin Waa 
WORLD'S LARGEST oo SS 





annnennenenee: 


sesannennnsecensonen: 


Centrifugal Pumps—Two-stage cen: 
trifugal pumps of the opposed impeller 
design are described in a 12-page cata- 
log issued by the DeLaval Steam Tur- 
bine Co. In this type of pump, both 
impellers are of the single-suction type, 
the suction openings facing outwardly, 
so that axial thrust is balanced. Only 
two pairs of wearing rings are required. 
The casing is so arranged that both 
the suction and discharge nozzles are 
in the lower half, and all parts of the 


MAKERS OF 
LIQUID METERS 
1892 .. . 1942 
80 Weet 50th St.. New York City 
Branches in Principal American Cities 
end in Canada 
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CORR UP ULOaLLae 
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Neca experience with Bruning 


Black and White paper throughout 

the country . . . hundreds of satisfied 

users in practically every type and size 

bof industry ... 12 years of praise from 
users large and small! 

No wonder you can be SURE of get- 
ting better prints—faster—when you use 
Bruning Black and White prints instead 
of blue prints! No wonder you can be 

| SURE that these easier-reading black 
B line prints will give you the speed you 
B require in meeting today’s production 
: schedules! 
Just two simple steps is all it takes 
: to make a Bruning Black and White 
: S print — exposure and development. 
B Time. ‘wasting washing and drying of 
| Prints is a thing of the past with BW. 


g You « can have big volume production 


Miniaatincaina ere ao 


of prints cut to the exact size of your 
tracings—eliminating trimming and 


waste. 


And you can have the outstanding 
advantages of Bruning printing and 
developing machines that give you the 
very /atest time-saving advantages — for 
here, too, Bruning is a pioneer in intro- 
ducing better equipment for making 
better prints! Send today for illustrated 
booklets on the BW process—and ask 
a Bruning representative to show you 
why Bruning prints stand FIRST with so 


many users! Charles Bruning Co., Inc. 


30 


bt UL 


This Bruning machine is only one of many which Bruning 
offers for every size of business or industry. It 18 automat 
in action —exposes and develops prints within a few seconds 
without washing or drying. It provides big volume produc- 
tion with only a SINGLE operator —compared to the two or 
three required to operate the blue print machine of similar 


capacity. 
2068-251-R 


Ly 


rN — 
| 
| 


SINCE SEO? 


NEW YORK = 


Branches in 


CHICA 


Fourteen 


60: 


LOS ANGELES 
Prinet pal Cte 


SPEEDS, SIMPLIFIES AND PROTECTS A NATION'S DRAFTING 














.@ 34-ft. hose—234,” vibrator 


oa you want to make speed 


profitably... GET DEPENDABLE 


EQUIPMENT 


, TTY the Fast... 


JACKSO Hydraulic Concrete Vibrator 


DESIGNED TO “TAKE IT" 3 SHIFTS A DAY 


@ Automatic pressure lubri- 
cation—requires no atten- 
tion, 
head. 

@ Adjustable frequency to 


6800 R.P.M.—submerged 
in concrete. 


@ Powerful gas engine—4.7 
H.P. 


@ Long-lived, ball-bearing, 
rotary, hydraulic pump. 





USED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
MANY LARGE DEFENSE 
CONTRACTORS 


452 oats 

















ELECTRIC TAMPER & EQUIPMENT CO. 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 








That is the purpose, completely real- 
ized, of this new mathematics text. 
The authors begin (with a humorous 
story) right on the edge of the 
Unknown where arithmetic can no 
longer show the way. After a thorough 
course in algebra they take you on a 





\ 


MATHEMATICS MADE PLAIN 
—and easy-to-learn and amusing! 


survey of the highlights of trigonom- 
etry, analytic geometry, more advanced 
algebra, and calculus, with a season- 
ing touch of the theory of numbers. 
The style*is light, the explanations are 
detailed and the book makes highly 
interesting reading. 


LIVING MATHEMATICS ———’ 


By R. S. Underwood and Fred. W. Sparks 
Texas Technological College 


365 pages, 6x9, $3.00 


ERE is just the book for - - those who 

have met with initial failure tn trying 
to master the intricacies of the subject: and 
now, as adults, can be expected to make real 
headway when the subject is presented as a 
fascinating pastime - - those who ‘took to tt" 
readily when first presented: and now wish 
to pick up the threads and go on to higher 


10 DAYS* FREE EXAMINATION 


McGraw-Hill Beok Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
Send me Underwood and Sparks—Living Mathematics for 10 davs’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, 
cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on orders 


accompanied by remittance.) 


Name 
Address . 
City and State............. Hb eine eeesesbebes 


Position 


Company 


Peseeeeeeeeeaeeeeeasacanaaee 
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N. Y¥. C. 


plus few 





mathematics,—the calculus and number 
theory 

In this hook you will find drama, zest, 
humor. surprise. challenge and human inter 


est. — sue 
VOD OE 
yg 7 
; ly) 
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pump are accessible and can 


7 Moved 
upon removing the casing D 
Laval Steam Turbine Co., Tr. V ] 

Plywood—Technical data 0; yWwood 
urgently sought by engineers archi. 
tects, are presented in a new se-leat 


handbook offered by Douglas | Ply. 
wood Association. It is one of | yo wel 
pieces of basic literature issue: by the 
fir plywood industry, dealing © ;h ap. 
plications of the big flat pane's. The 
second publication is a loose-le.{ cata 
log of industrial uses for the | :terial. 
Supplements to both will be issved fre 
quently —Douglas Fir Plywood Asso 
ciation, Tacoma, Wash. 


Southern Pine—“How to Build South. 
ern Pine Barns and Implement Sheds" 
is the title of a new Southern Pine As. 
sociation publication for distribution by 
lumber dealers. The new publication 
contains 14 designs of modern storage 
barns and four plans for implement 
sheds, and much other data showing 
how the use of lumber will aid the war 
effort—Southern Pine Association, Neu 
Orleans, La. 


Repairing Valves—A new bulletin on 
piping pointers (No. 5 in series), has 
just been issued by the Crane Co. It ex. 
plains and illustrates the various steps 
to be taken in repairing leaky gate and 
globe valves, as well as giving hints on 
how to reclaim discarded valves. Al- 
though all valves will wear out in serv. 
ice, this bulletin enables the users of 
such equipment to get better and longer 
service by keeping them in good operat 
ing condition.—Crane Co., 836 S. Mich 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Fuel Conservation—A new consume! 
booklet entitled “Tips on Fuel Conserva 
tion” has been published by the Air Con 
ditioning and Commercial Refrigeration 
Department of the General Electric Co. 
Fuel saving facts are presented in three 
sections—the first concerning heat loss; 
the second heating equipment and heat- 
ing systems, and the third, deals with 


| service calls and suggestions on -how to 
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avoid unnecessary calls—General Elec- 
tric Company, Air Conditioning and 
Commercial Refrigeration Department. 
5 Lawrence St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Speed—A method of reproducing draw- 
ings, letters, performance sheets, blue- 
prints, and almost any other engineering 
written work is described in a broadside 
issued by the Photo Reproducing Equip- 
ment Co. Describing the various models 
of “Trucopyphote” machines available 
for this work, the broadside also gives 
maximum capacity of the machine, and 
prices of operation and _ purchase. 
Photo Reproducing Equipment Co., Chat- 
ham, N. J. 
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May the wreath 
we have won 
mever wither 


HE War Department and the Navy Depart- 

ment of the United States have conferred 
upon the men and women of Chain Belt 
Company the highest honor that can be 
paid to civilians engaged in war work... the 
Army-Navy ‘“E” for outstanding achievement 
in production. 

Because of our knowledge of the intense de- 
termination for Victory which has inspired 
Chain Belt workers in their willingness to serve 
and sacrifice, we were not surprised that the 
award was made. We knew it had been earned 








and we are gratified that this just recognition 
has been given. 

The Army-Navy “E” pennant will fly proudly 
from the Chain Belt flagstaffs; and from the 
lapel of every worker will gleam the shining 
badge of honor which the Government has 
cast to signify individual and collective effort 
beyond the normal conception of duty. 

Chain Belt will endeavor to maintain the pace 
which it has established—to produce more and 
more for the triumph of our arms. 

May the wreath we have won never wither! 





THE OAK of the wreath symbolizes the strength of the 
nation—on the battle lines and on the production front. 





THE LAUREL of this wreath is a symbol of the Victory 
which Chain Belt workers are determined to win. 


CHAIN BELT CO. 
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ABOUT MEN 


William M. Cobleigh, dean . e Mor 
tana State College engineerin a 
Bozeman, has been named a 
dent of the institution. 





Charles Atkinson Jackson, Jr.. ..; <, 
has been commissioned a capta 
Corps of Engineers and assign. 


| Seattle engineer district as Upper 
lumbia Area engineer at \W 
i Wash. 


Col. Richardson Selee, formerly «|)je{ ,4 

the Fort Peck, Montana, district for the f 
Corps of Engineers, has become head of 
the Kansas City, Mo., district. He is sy. 
ceeded at Fort Peck by Maj. Howard i, 
Roberts, previously division engineer at 
Kansas City. 


Capt. Samael E. Holt, of High Poin; 
N. C., has been made base engineer officer 
for the Jamaica, B.W.I., base command 





Howard W. Eves, of the mathematics staff 
Perhaps the curtailment of rubber has put your plant on the “spot.” of the Tennessee Valley Authority 


at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has been appointed 
| assistant professor of applied mathe- 
matics in the College of Applied Science 


at Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


You've got to do something about the problem of material handling. 
It is possible that track haulage is the answer. If so, investigate 


Plymouth Locomotives for their versatility, dependability and low 


initial cost. Plymouths have a record behind them... a record for William W. Demerritt, of Key West, Fla, 
has been appointed a member of the 
low cost operation, minimum upkeep and dependable performance. Overseas Road and Toll Bridge District 


Plymouths are built to stand up in all kinds of service and under all Commission. 
conditions. Ing. Pedro Martinez Tornel, Mexican 
civil engineer, has been elected a direc- 
While our plant is “geared up” on work for Uncle Sam, we can tor of the National School of Engineer- 


possibly co-operate with you in the installation of track haulage. ing of the National University of Mexico, 

at Mexico City. 

Write and tell us your requirements . . . no obligations, of course. 

Henry E. Kendall, for the past six years 

engineer in charge of operations and 
GASOLINE and DIESEL plants for the State School Commission at 
LOCOMOTIVES Raleigh, N. C., has joined the Corps of 

Engineers as a first lieutenant assigned 

to the chemical warfare unit. 


* PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
Division of The Fate-Root-Heath Co. PLYMOUTH, OHIO, JU. S. A. 





Willard Farrington Babcock has been ap- 
tae » | pointed assistant professor of civil engi- 
neering in the North Carolina State Col- 
lege School of Engineering at Raleigh. 
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THE Mount VERNON 
Bripce Co. 


Engineers Contractors 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
RAILWAY AND HIGHWAY 
BRIDGES 
BUILDINGS AND VIADUCTS 





Gordon D. Russell, a graduate in civil 
engineering of McGill University, Can- 
ada, has received a commission as 4 


flying officer in the Royal Canadian Air 
Pressure Formed F, Sa 7 


90% Open Area 


Easy to Install 





John J. Hughes, formerly associated with 
the construction bureau of the War Pro- 
duction Board, is now superintendent for 
the George A. Fuller Co. in construction 2 
of a factory at Chicago, III. t 
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Hendrick Manufacturing Company 


45 Dundaff Street. Carbondale, Pa. 


eenennenenereuene 


_ MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


: :| E. B. Gibbs, resident engineer for the 
SEROREROEEREOEERENEREGTEDESOEDORROEEOOREESCEUDOEROORERODEREDORCRSEEUGREUDEERORGE DEON ORRROREREDER DES.  ORUEROOOUDE DEDUCE EECOREE RECORD ERE SOODORDEOCOORESEUENE DOSER ERE ORORER GERD) COR HOEREERCeRORTeHReRTErEReEY 
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AND JOBS 


North Carolina State Highway & Public 
Works Commission at Durham, N. C., has | 
resigned to enter Army service. W. D. | 
White. senior resident engineer at Lex. | 
ington has taken Mr. Gibbs’ place. 

J. P. Estabrook, formerly an engineer | 
with Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., at River | 
Bend, Que., has joined the engineering 
staff of the Aluminum Co. of Canada at | 
Shawinigan Falls, Que. | 


Lieut.-Col. A. G. Viney, in charge of 
U. S. District Engineer’s Office at Jack- | 
sonville, Fla., has been promoted to the | 
rank of Colonel. 


J. D. Belle-Isle, formerly an engineer for | 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada in | 
Montreal has been commissioned a flying | 


officer in the RCAF. 


Wilbur Wright Mattox, 
equipment engineer of Charlotte, N. C., | 
has been commissioned a lieutenant (jg) 
in the "Navy and has reported to Dart- 
mouth College, N. H., to enter a naval 
engineering School. 


construction | 


Capt. Henry G. Taylor, now public of- 
ficer at the Norfolk, Va., Navy Yard, has 
been nominated for promotion to Rear 
Admiral. Captain Taylor, a civil engi- 


neer, was plant superintendent at the | 


Philadelphia Navy Yard from 1925 to 


1928, and has supervised engineering | 
work at Cavite, P. I., and the 12th Naval | 


District on the Pacific Coast. 


Lester C. Hammond, chief borough engi- | e If you've ever had to sink 


|deep holes for concrete or 


neer for the Borough of Manhattan, 
N. Y. C., has resigned his post, and been 
succeeded by Dean G. Edwards, a con- 
sulting engineer in the Borough Presi- 
dent’s office. 


S. W. Gray, assistant hydraulic engineer 
of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, 
has been appointed maritime regional 
representative of the Canadian Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel, with of- 
fices at Halifax. 


S. O. Southall, Jr., formerly resident 
engineer at Wilson, N. C., for the North 
Carolina Highway & Public Works Com- 
mission, has been commissioned a lieuten- 
ant in the Corps of Engineers. 





C. Neufeld, recently an engineer for the 
Dominion Bridge Co. at Calgary, Canada, 
has become assistant engineer in the 
bridge department of the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway at Montreal. 


Capt. Edwin Johnson, area engineer for 
the Peublo, Colorado, ordnance plant, 
has been promoted to the rank of major. 
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wood piling, even in average HARD GROUND 
soil, you know how tough the 
job is. Even with a pile-driver, 
you can’t be sure that the pil- 
ing will go down straight. 
Illustrated is the method by 
which a Midwest contractor 
solved this problem.—He used 
a Buda Earth Drill to drill 8 
holes for overpass supports. 
4 holes were 34” in dia. by 
22’, and 4 were 22” in dia. by 
16° deep. Tough soil condi- 
tions existed — 6’ of hard 
ground mixed with rock, 1’ of 
sand, 15’ of clay — in typical 
November weather. While it 
was no “child’s play’’, the 
Earth Drill drilled all holes 
clean and straight, in much 
shorter time than would be possible with other methods. If you have 
similar problems, write for further details and literature today! 


SAND 
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PROTECT 
CONCRETE 


ih 
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Do you realize how much a drop in 


temperature to 50° F. or below slows | 
the development of strength of port- | 


land cement concrete? Calcium Chlo- 


ride by accelerating development of | “ee ne 
| been commissioned a major in the Corps 


strength, offsets the dangerous effects 
of lowering temperatures. In addition, 
it increases workability, assures proper 
curing and increases ultimate strength. 
Specifications should therefore 
clude Calcium Chloride for concrete 
when the temperature is expected to 
reach 50° F. or lower during the 24- 
hour period following pouring. Its 
use does not in any way change the 
normal chemical action of portland 
cement. 


Calcium Chloride 


in- 


is called for in 


| Osear Schilling, of Sidney, 


| civil 
| School of Engineering, Durham, 





many Federal, State and Private speci- | 


fications. All facts regarding advan- 
tages are substantiated by field work 
and laboratory research. 


““ SOLVAY 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


TPIT a TA 
PORTLAND CEMENTS 


SEND FOR book giving complete facts 
to Dept. 37-10, Solvay Sales Corporation, 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
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stationed at Marietta, Ga., 


Maj. Robert F. Herdman, area engineer 
at the Denver ordnance plant, promoted 
to lieutenant-colonel. 


T. C. Thompson, formerly an engineer 
for the Bell Telephone Co. at Montreal, 
Canada, has returned to Canada after 
service overseas. 


Alexander Brest, secretary and treasurer 
of the Duval Engineering and Contracting 
Co. of Jacksonville, Fla., has been com- 
missioned a major in the Corps of Engi- 
neers. 


H. O. Wagner has been promoted to act- 
ing chief draftsman at the Colorado State 


| Highway Department in Denver, during 
| the absence of Capt. John S. Marshall. 


Ohio, for- 
merly Shelby County engineer, has been 
promoted city engineer at Kent. Ohio. 


L. B. Barker, formerly engineer with the 


| Sanitary District of Chicago, has accepted 


a commission as a major in the Corps of 
Engineers. Great Lakes Division. 


| John D. Watson, assistant professor of 


at Duke University 
ites. 
has been granted a leave of absence to 
serve as engineer in construction of a 


large airport project in Mississippi. 


engineering 


C. W. Haupt, vice-president of the Strobel 
Construction Co. of Chicago, has recently 


of Engineers. 


W. U. Norwood, Jr., engineer 
has been ad- 
captain in 


of 


vanced to the rank 
Corps of Engineers. 


A. M. 


various 


Nash, who has been serving 
engineering capacities in the 
California State Division of Highways for 
the past 22 years, 
district engineer at 


the late E. R. Green. 


Eureka, 


J. E. McDaniel, director of cooperative 


‘ngincering courses at the Georgia School 

of Technology. has been appointed re- 
gional director of training for hte War 
Manpower Commission in Southeastern 
states. 


Charles D. King, of Raleigh, N 
merly engineer with the North 
State Board of Health. 
to active 
the U.S. 


C.. for- 
Carolina 
has been called 
service as a first lieutenant in 
Army. 


M. M. Maxwell, who was an engineer for 
the National Youth Administration 
Louisiana, has been appointed to the en- 
geneering staff of the Southern Pine 
\ssociation. 
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succeeding | 
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LETTE TT 


Compact! 


DISTRIBUTABLE“ 


Money Has Been Saved on These Job; 


1200 assembled pipe (132 Tons) were lowered 
to bed of Mississippi at St. Paul with 9—5-Ton 
Beebes, three lines to each hoist through 
blocks. 

Hudson River Bridge sidewalks were laid in 
sections with 32—5-Ton Beebes. 

Longest wooden trusses in world were in. 
stalled with ONE 5-Ton Beebe after power 

hoists proved impractical. 
* 


When raising, lowering, or placing costs by power 
are a serious problem, 
number of 


the answer is the right 
Beebe Bros. All Steel Hand Hoists 
MANNED IN UNISON. Available in 2, 5 and i§ 
Ton sizes. Sold through leading dealers in ali 
trade centers. List of dealers sent upon request. 


BEEBE BROS., 2720 6th Ave. S., Seattle, U.S.A. 
* 


“THE STRONGEST GEARED POWER 
FOR ITS WEIGHT IN THE WORLD” 


The Equipment 
Distributor 


Gan conserve 
your machinery 


| Valuable equipment, built for years 
of service, falls short of require- 


ments whenever neglected. New 

equipment is highly restricted be- 
cause it takes materials needed so 
badly for other war purposes. Pres- 
ent equipment can quickly be re- 
stored to dependable operating 
condition by replacement of worn 
parts. Gorman-Rupp Distributors 
stock parts for equipment they sell 
and repair all makes of machines, 
Mixers, Pumps, Shovels, etc., at 
reasonable prices. You will help 
win the war when you conserve 
valuable equipment by having a 
Gorman-Rupp Distributor repair it 
NOW. 


in 
G & R Pumps are not “frozen”. 


All Gorman-Cupp Distributors have / 
them for immediate delivery. \Wessemassee 08 2/ 


‘THE GORMAN-RUPP CO. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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/PB ORDERS 
WELDING 


i TO CONSERVE STRUCTURAL STEEL 


NE of the provisions of the new ruling of the War Production 

Board requires the person responsible for the design of a steel 
building to certify that the new specifications have been complied with, 
and that “‘the building has been designed to secure the greatest savings 
of steel practical through continuity in design and welded fabrication.” 
: The new specifications, established September 10th, become manda- 
3 tory on November 9, 1942, but all agencies are empowered to put them 
q into effect immediately, wherever possible. Emergency specifications 
complying with the W PB ruling are available at American Institute 
of Steel Construction, 101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. (Price 25c). 
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HERE IS STRUCTURAL WELDING INFORMATION 


; : to guide you in complying with WPB national emer- 
| q gency specifications for design, fabrication and 
4 erection of structural steel for buildings. 


b The “‘Bible’’ on Arc Welding—New 1308-Page 
* “Procedure Handbook.” Contains 282 pages on all 
phases of structural design—columns, beams, girders, 
trusses, rigid frames—plus chapters on welding tech- 
P nique, procedures, speeds, costs, testing and application 
a studies. 1810 illustrations. Price $1.50 postpaid in U-S.; 
cs $2.00 elsewhere. Mail the coupon to Lincoln. 


Pe Studies in Structural Arc Welding. Issued 





a periodically. Gives pertinent information on various 
: aspects of structural welded design. Next study discusses 
S anchor attachments to column bases. Free to engineers 


and designers. Mail the coupon to Lincoln. 


poccccccccccc 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR WELDING INFORMATION 
THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. NR, Cleveland, O. 


ee ee ee ee 
> RT 


(J Rush me postpaid. .......copies of the New Procedure Handbook 
of Arc Welding Design and Practice. ($1.50 in U.S.; $2.00 elsewhere). 
Am enclosing §............- 


THE 


LINCOLN ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





() Mail me free copy of Studies in Structural Arc Welding as issued. 


| 
Name ’ aatasiemiciainsials 
a i a ae te ei Bain an eades 
I i Be erie el aeons 


Address i acencantanepllabagsnancchcoareeaain 


a 
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GOLDEN- 
ANDERSON 






WATER 
REDUCING 
VALVES 


. . . ARE DOING THEIR 
SHARE IN THE NATION'S 
WAR EFFORT! 


On vital water lines and storage 
tanks serving the nation’s war in- 
dustries, G-A Water Reducing 
Valves are doing their part to 
keep production rolling . . . by 
giving 24-hour-a-day service, de- 
manding little or no maintenance, 
and by always assuring positive, 
trouble-free operation. And, by 
doing such a fine job, G-A valves 
are saving as well as serving . 
giving a full measure of perform- 
ance per dollar invested. It's 
reasonable, then, to think of 
GOLDEN - ANDERSON ~ when 
you think of valves. 

The Water Reducing Valve 
shown here is one type of the 
many valves G-A manufactures. 
This valve comes in sizes from 4” 
to 36” ... gives constant terminal- 
delivery pressure under varying 
demands . . . there’s no shock or 
jar upon adjustment . . . no metal 
contacts. 










For complete details on the en- 
tire G-A line and their installa- 
tion have one of our engineers 
call on you... or write for our 
catalog No. 26. 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
VALVE SPECIALTY CO. 


FULTON BLDG 
PITTSBURGH 
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| INSTITUTE OF 


| meeting. 


MEETINGS 


American Wetpinc Society, 23rd an- 


| nual meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 


Ohio, Oct. 12-15. 


American Society oF Civit. ENGINEERS, 
Fall meeting. jointly with the Engineer- | 


| ing Institute of Canada, Hotel General 


Brock, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Oct. | 

14-15. 

| NatronaL ReEcLAMATION ASSOCIATION, 
Denver, Colo., Oct. 14-16. 

| 

AMERICAN Pusiic Works ASSOCIATION, 


Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 18-21. 


AssociaTED GENERAL Contractors, fall 
board meeting, Drake Hotel, 
Ill., Oct. 19-20. 


Chicago. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY BripGe AND BUILDING 
AssociATIoNn, Hotel 
Ill., Oct. 20-22. 


Sherman, Chicago. 


NATIONAL SAFETY Counct, 31st National 


| Safety Congress and Exposition. Chi- 
cago. Hotel Sherman, La Salle and the 


Morrison. Convention headquarters in 
the Sherman, Oct. 27-29. 
AMERICAN Pusiic HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 27-30. 








Only JAEGER Puros 
Have All These Features 


@ JAEGER PRIMING JET—U, 


to § 
times faster prime and re-prime — no 
adjustments, no need to "gun" engine 


@ POSITIVE RECIRCULATION cur. 
OFF — controlled by flow, not pressure. 


@ LONG-LIFE SEAL — Accessible fo, 


inspection, 
@ PATENTED SELF-CLEANING SHELL. 


@ EVERY PUMP FACTORY TESTED 
for high capacity and pressure. 


@ COMPLETE RANGE OF Sizes 
TYPES — 3,000 to 220,000 g.p.h. 


Send Today for Latest Catalog and Prices. 
THE JAEGER MACHINE CO 


200 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio 





FEDERATION OF SEWAGE Works Associa- | AIRCRAI } 


rions, 3rd annual convention, Hotel Stat- 


| ler, Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 22-24. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIl., Oct. 25-26, | 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL EN- 
GINEERS, 8th annual meeting, Claypool] 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Oct. 31. 


INDUSTRIAL HycGiENE Founpation, 7th 


annual meeting, Mellon Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Nov. 10-11. 


HicHway Researcu Boarp, 22nd annual 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo., 


Dec. 2-4. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGH- 
WAY OFFICIALS, annual meeting, Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 7-9. 

LocaL MEETINGS 


REGIONAL AND 


AsSsocia- 
Oct. 


Dakota RECLAMATION 
annual 


SouTH 
TION, 


8-9, 


convention, Pierre, 


SoutHWEst SeEcTION, AMERICAN WATER 
Works Association. War-Time Confer- 
ence, Little Rock. Ark.. Oct. 12-14. 


New York Section, AMERICAN WATER | 


FACTORY 


odbc 





“GUNITE” has taken a prominent part in 
defense construction, as witness the above 
photo of a war plane factory building lo- 
cated “somewhere west.” The use of 
“GUNITE” in this case saved many pre- 
cious days. 


Our Bulletin 2200 describes and _ illustrates 
many other time and money saving uses of 
“GUNITE.” A copy is available to interested 
architects, engineers and contractors, on request. 


The “CEMENT GUN” can be bought 
by anyone, and used without restrictions. 


CEMENT GUN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the “CEMENT GUN” 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


WE ARE ALSO “GUNITE" CONTRACTORS 
LET US BID ON YOUR WORK 
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ELSIE EAVES, Manager 


Location of ENR Correspondents 





Symbols and Abbreviations Include 


2 Federal Government 
* Project of $500,000 or over 
ENR Engineering News-Record 


cD Engineering News-Record Construction 
Daily 
A-E-M Architect — Engineer-Management type 


of contract. 
Projects—By Size 


Construction projects here reported cover the 
United States and Canada, are of these mini- 
mum sizes or larger; water supply, earthwork, 
waterworks, $15,000; other public works, $25,- 
900: industrial buildings, $40,000; other build- 
ings, $150,000. 
Classes of Construction 

(Named in order of Listing) 
Water Supply Unclassified 
Sewers, Waste Disposal Latin America 
Bridges, Grade Cross’gs Public Buildings 
Streets & Roads Commercial Buildings 
Earthwork, Waterways Industrial Buildings 


Stages Reported 
PROPOSED: (except Streets & Roads) 


BIDS ASKED (new announcements only. For 
full calendar, see also preceding issues of 
ENR); 

LOW BIDDERS: On jobs below $500,000 value 


all low bidder news will be the final reports 
published on the projects involved except 
where award is not made to the low bidder 
In this case, a supplementary contract award 


report will be published. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED: Except 
low bidders previously reported in 
stage. 

Dates shown are of issue in 
previous report was published. 
Note: To comply with censorship requirements, 
addresses on some reports are being gen- 
eralized. Data which would reveal the purpose 
of the improvements and the size are with- 
held. The name of contractor and general 
area are reported. 


awards to 
low bidder 


which last 





PROPOSED WORK 


Ia., Knoxville—F. Crawford, city clk., imprv. 
water plant. $28,500. 


Ia., Ottumwa—F. Gibbons, city clk., 3 mi. 
12 and 16 in. watermains. $130,000. Applica- 
tion filed for FWA funds. 


+Me., Portland—Federal Works Agency, 2 
Lafayette St., New York, N. Y., retained 
Thompson & Lichtner Co., Inc., engrs., 620 
Newberry St., Boston, Mass., for services in 
eeeeaee expanding Portland Harbor. water 
ine. 


Minn., 
18,800 ft. 12 
federal funds. 


reservotlr, 


Minneapolis—500,000 gal. 
Applied 


and 6 in. water pipe. 


_ Pa., Bradford—20 in. c.i. watermain into 
industrial dist. $65,000. J. H. Quirk, City 
Hall, engr. 


+R. I., Newport—Federal Works Agency, 2 
Lafayette St., New York, N. Y., retained 


Charles & A. Maguire & Associates, engrs., 
Turk’s Head Bldg., Providence, in connec- 
tion with water supply project. FWA. CD 


7/15—ENR 7/23. 
Wash., Renton—Earlington Water Dist., c/o 


Gardner, Gardner & Hitchings, engrs., Archi- 
tert Bldg., Seattle, rejected bids July 19, 
water sys., Earlington Dist... near here. 


$30,000. CD 7/15—ENR 7/23, under Lb 


B. C., Vancouver—City Secretary bids soon 
chlorinating water supply. $75,000. 


ENR CONSTRUCTION REPORTS e 


CONSTRUCTION REPORTS 


Compiled by Business News Department—Engineering News-Record, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
SCOTT McLEOD, Statistician 


(Daily service also available—Write for details) 





Que., Sawyerville—G. W. Loveland, ‘city clk., 
imprv. WW $15,000 
BIDS ASKED 

Bids Asked October 10 or 15 

*+South Carolina—U. S. Eng., Post Office 
Bldg., Savannah, Ga., WW, sanitary sewerage 
and electrical distr. sys., Aiken Co. 

Bids Asked 

#Texas—U. S. Eng., 231 W. Main St., Deni- 
son, deep wells water supply, facilities, appur- 
tenances, Collin Co $60,000 Thomas-Sharp- 
Welsh & Goodwin, 407 Construction Bidg., 
Dallas, engrs. and archts 


Eng., 25 St. and Avenue F, 
casing, developing several 


#Texas—U. S. 
Galveston, drilling, 


complete water supply wells with electric mo 
tors and gasoline engine standby units, Lime- 
stone Co., over $15,000 Plans deposit $50 
Niven, Staub-Rather-Jenkins, Bankers Mort- 
gage Bldg., Houston, engrs. CD 8/28-9/3, 
under Public Bldgs 

LOW BIDDERS 

Michigan—State Hy. Dpt., Lansing, Sept. 
23, pump house, surge tank, pumps, etc., 
Detroit Industrial Expressway, Telegraph Rd., 
from Fry & Kain, 411 W. Gier St., Lansing, 
$33,316. CD 9/16 


Mich., Battle Creek—City, Sept. 28, under- 
ground concrete reservoir, part WW expansion, 


from Phelps-Wagner Co., Battle Creek, 
$156,000, CD 9/16—ENR 9/24 

+Ohio—U. S. Eng., U. 8S. Post Office & 

Courthouse, Cincinnati, Sept. 18, laying 
ipe for Mill Creek Valley Water Supply 
-roject, No. Ohio 33-234, Butler and Hamilton 
Counties, from Murdock Constr. Co., 1654 
Sherman St., Norwood, Cincinnati, S A. 
Ruebel & Co., 4301 Kirby Rd., Cincinnati, 
and O'Connell & Sweeney, Inc., Kellogg and 


Tennyson Sts., Cincinnati, $500,000-$1,000,000. 


Pa., Phila.—Dpt. P. Wks., Bureau Water, 
Sept. 28, Torresdale Pumping Station, 
Contr. 133-WWI, from Kaufman Constr. Co., 


1505 Race St., $1,088,888. CD 9/8—ENR 9/10. 


+Texas—U. S. Eng., Fort Sam _ Houston, 
Sept. 24, WW sys. imprvs., Spec. 42-400, from 
S. A. Machine & Supply Co., 325 N. Center 
St., San Antonio, under $50,000. CD 9/17. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 
+Ala., Mobile—Federal Works Agency, 18 
and F Sts. N.W., Wash., D. C., expanding, 
imprv. WW _ sys., 20 m.g.c. filtration plant 
and new main to supplement water supply, 
to A. H. Guion & Co., Wilkinson Blivd., Char- 
lotte, N. C., $1,268,000. Awarded 9/24. 


+California—U. S. 751 S. Figueroa St., 


Eng., 


Los Angeles, expanding water supply sys., 
Orange Co., to R. A. Wattson Co., 1026 N, 
McCadden Pl., Los Angeles, under $100,000. 


Awarded 9/26. 


+Connecticut — U. S. Eng., 819 Industrial 
Trust Bidg., Providence, R. I., water-sewer 
utilities, No. 699-43-60, New Haven Co., to 
Pascone Bros., Inc., 73 Steuben St., Bridge- 
port. Est. over $25,000. Bids 9/22. CD 9/18. 


Conn., Bristol—Bd. Water Comrs., 119 River- 
side Ave., water intake, Cranberry Pond near 
Reservoir 1, to F. & M. Constr. Co., 6 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. Est. $15,000. Bids 9/28. 
CD 9/17—ENR 9/24. 


+Florida—U. S. Eng., Court House, Jackson- 


ville, water supply and _ distr sys., Inv. 
Neg. Jax 43-358, Dixie Co., to L. T. Saine, 
4511 French Ave., Jacksonville, under $50,000. 


Awarded 9/25. CD 9/4—ENR 9/10. 
+Florida—U. S. Eng., Court House, Jackson- 
ville, water and sewerage sys., Inv. Neg. Jax 
43-265. Hillsborough Co.. to M. R. Boyce, 
Clearwater, under $50,000. Awarded 9/24. 


Court House, Jackson- 
43-4, Dade Co., 


+Florida—vU. 8. 
ville, ww distr. sys., 


Eng., 
Neg M. B. 


to F. J. Rooney, 600 NE 116 St., Miami, under 
$50,000. Awarded 9/26 


+Georgia—U. S. Eng., Court House, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., water and sewers, Thomas Co., to 
Scott Constr. Co. and B. L. Brewton & Sons, 
Thomasville. 


¢illinois — U. S. Eng., 529 Merchandise 

Mart, Chicago, raw water pipe line and 
distr. sys., Fulton Co., to T. F. Cloghessy, Ham- 
mond, Ind., $500,000-$1,000,000; elevated water 
tanks, to MacDonald Eng. Co., 1 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, $100,000-$500,000, 
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+Michigan 









pumphouse, 





$1,000,000. 






+Mississippi 












+Montana Administration 






substructure, 







+Nebraska 









Schenectady 





expansion 
appurtenances 
Layne-New 













Elizabeth City 






Portsmouth, Va. 










underground 







underground 
pumphouse, 


substation 









$1,000,000. 









+Texas—U 
Galveston, 





reconditioning 
Ballantyne 







J. S. Eng., 810 3 Ave., 
watersupply, Gray 


+Washington 
drilling test 











Vulcan—Dpt 






Instructors’ 






Rivers—Dpt 

watermains, 
Navigation 
1044 Arlington 8t., 







peg, $26,000. 
Petawawa—Dpt 







McLaughlin 







Peterboro—Wartime Housing Ltd., 
watermatins, 
housing development, 






Jackson Con 






de Lothiniere—J 







CD $/1—ENR 
Que., St. Hyacinthe—M. A. David, city clk., 








CD 8/26—ENR 9/3. 
Que., Ville La Salle—Distillers Corp., 








Byers Constr. 1226 University 


Montreal, $20,000. 







ISPOSAI 






PROPOSED WORK 


Richmond—Main outfa!l 
Lucas Sts 


sewer from 
to waterfront. 
& Associates, 2273 
Waverly 8t., Palo Alto, 













TO GET 
THINGS 











There is no time for 
waste motion in this 
day of “giving it every- 
thing you've got.’’ 
SCHRAMM, with a long 
record of superior per- 
formance, is ready to 
cope with all produc- 
tion problems. For in- 
| stance. . take 
| 

















SCHRAMM’S POLICY 
of basic design in 
building a compressor 
that is light in weight , 

. .. is compact... has automatic controls and force-feed lubrication 
... is self starting . . . is powered with both gas and diesel . . . and 


above all, is designed for economical engine speed that means... . 
LONG LIFE! 


If you want to get things done, "Do It The SCHRAMM Way.” Gaso- 
line, Diesel or Electric Powered from 20 to 420 cu. ft. actual air. 


SCHRAMM [Iyc 41% comPREssors 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


SCHRAMM — THE COMPRESSOR PEOPLE 


DREDGING 















































Filling, Land Reclamation, Canals and 
Port Works 


River and Harbor Improvements 
Deep Waterways and Ship Channels 


We are equipped to execute all kinds of dredging, reclamation and 
port work anywhere in the United States 




















Contractors to the Federal Government 








Correspondence invited from Corporate 
and Private Interests Everywhere 


Largest Plant Longest Experience 


Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Co. 


21 Park Row Houston, Texas 
New York Scanlon Bldg. 


































October 





8, 
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SEWERS, Proposed Work (Con: 
+Connecticut—Pub. Housing A YT 
School St., Boston, Masg., bid ‘HA % 
sewage disposal sys., Knapps Hy 
Ave., for housing. $75,000-$100 
& Howard, 89 Broad St., Bosto; 


+Conn., Bridgeport—Dpt. } 

ready in November, trunk s: oe 
Creek, Water St... Waterview S ne 
Aves., Conn. 6-107. $1,319,732. FW 
Rowland, City Hall, engr CD 6: 


*Kansas—U. S. Eng., 10 E. 17 } 
City, Mo., sewage treatment plar oe 
Under $106,000. ( 


+tNew Jersey—U. S. Eng., 6 and \ 
Phila., Pa., sewage disposal pla: 
erage sys., Burlington Co. $40. 
Pirnie, 25 W. 43 St.. New York we 
and archt. —_— 


O., Lancaster—Storm sewerage s ; 
163 acres land Reese Addn. $44,593: Rene 
city engr. “— 


i 
+Okla., Oklahoma City—City, \ : 
ningham water supt., sewer ¢ 
Docket 34-177-F. $80,000 FWA 


| N. S., Halifax—City Clerk bids s: — 
ing incinerator $47,000, or construct addr 
one $58,000 and $89,000 : 

| 


+Miss.. Pascagoula—City, Div 
sewage treatment plant, & sewage 
stations Plans deposit $25: Div 
imprv. sewage collection sys Plar 
$50, both FWA 16-138 


Ont., Hamilton—City Council. &4 
in Barton St. to Strathearne, also tu 
tion 4x4% ft. to Weir St. $347.00 
McFaul, City Hall, engr 


Que., St. Hyacinthe—R. Richer, cit 
bids soon, 4 mi. trunk sewer $445 


BIDS ASKED 


Bids Asked October 14 
+Md.. Hyattsville—W ashington Suburbs 
Sanitary Comn., H. R. Hall, ch. engr.. Ham 
ton St constructing 4,555 ft. 15 and 24 jy 
vitr. sewers, Contr. 154-S Plans deposit $: 
adv. ENR 10/8 


Bidg Aaked October 19 


+N. Y., Cheektowaga—Town Bd., Tow: 
drainage ditch imprvs., Known as | 
Ditch, N. Y. 30-136. FWA. A. Sturm, tow: 
Nussbaumer & Clarke, Inc., 327 Franklin St 
Buffalo, consul. engrs.; adv. ENR 10/8 CD 
%$ 30—ENR 4/16 





Miss., Pascagoula—City, c/o Mayor i 
Councilmen, City Hall, exten., imprv. sanitary 
sewerage sys. $75,000. Plans deposit {50 
L. ¢. Winterton, Pascagoula, engr CD 6/25 

ENR 7/2 


LOW BIDDERS 


N. Y.. Deer Park—Dpt. Mental Hygiene, 
State Office Bldg., Albany, Sept. 30, sewers 
gas and water lines at Edgewood State Hos- 
pital, from Queens Water Pipe Corp., 96-2 
Rockaway Blvd., Ozone Park, $78,000. CD 
$ 16—ENR 9/24 











+Oklahoma—U. S. Eng., 416 Wright Bidg 
Tulsa, addnl. sewage treatment plant, Musko- 
gee Co... from J. Pray, Monett, Mo. $50,000- 
$100,000. CD $/283—ENR 10/1 


+*Wash., Seattle—Federal Works Agency 
Alaska Bldg., Sept. 30, trunk sewer in White 
Center Dist from Valley Constr. Co., 8423 
48 Ave. S., $187,387, FWA. CD 9/23—ENR 
10/1 





CONTRACTS AWARDED 


+Florida—U. S. Eng., Jacksonville, sewage 
collection, treatment and disposal sys., Inv 
Neg. Jax 43-263, Duval Co., to O. P. Wood- 
cock, Duval Bldg., Jacksonville Under 
$50,000. Awarded 9/24 


+Massachusetts—U. S. Eng., Park Sq. Bide. 
Boston, sewerage sys., Middlesex Co., to Cough- 
land Constr. Co., Inc., 80 Federal St., Boston, 
under $50,000. 


N. J.. Bloomfield—i5 to 54-in. rein.-con 
sewers, repaving streets, etc., WPA, $59,490. 
CD $/22—ENR 10/1 


N. J., East Orange—i12 to 15-in. concrete 
storm sewers in Several Terrace, Everett. 
Sandford, William and Main Sts. WPA, 
$55,000. CD 9/22—ENR 10/1. 


N. J., Secaucus—12-in rein.-con. sewers 
WPA, $52,500. CD 9/22—ENR 10/1 





+Tex., Garland—J R. Stultz,-. city secy 
Contr. 2, sewerage sys. imprvs., Tex. 41-908, 
to J. L. Meyers, 206 W. Commerce St., Dallas 
$27,812. Total est. $50,392. FWA. 


+Va., Newport News—Pub. Bidgs., Admin., 
North Interior Bldg., Wash., D. C., portion 
Boat Harbor outlet sewer line, to C. H. Law 
son, Wfliamsburg. $230,020. 


+Va.. Radford—City Council, sewerage sys 


addn., to M. S. Hudgins, Roanoke, $187,351. 


FWA. Bids 9/22. CD 8/26—ENR 9/3. 
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ete, (Contracts Awarded, Cont'd.) 


sEWE! g, Eng., 231 W. Main St., Deni- 
#Texa>—l- sewers, water and gas sys., Gray 
son, 8 -ott-Oldt Co.,, 403 S. Haskell 8t, 


Thal *° 6,9,000-$100,000. 

+ S Eng., 231 W. Main St., Deni- 
#Texe* ~y sewers, water and gas sys., No. 
S043 Y Darrott-Oldt 403 S. Haskell St., 
257-43-" 5.) 999-$500,000, Awarded 10/1. 


Da 
s — Dominion Govt., Ottawa, 
= a Polymer Corp., Ltd., to John- 
eowe® Ceo Ltd., 43 Market St., Brant- 
s ; $35,000. H. G. Acres & Co., Ltd, 
rye } St. Niagara Falls, engrs. 
a70 ’ 
; sew > i a ant, to 
5 ngueuil—Se wage disposal plant, 
Que i — 660 St. Catherine St. W., Mon- 
J. >. “cpout $35,000. CD 9/18. 
trea 
. Anne de Bellevue — Dominion 
ae we Ont., sewer, Military Hospital 


tlawa, + } 
a t Chas. Duranceau Ltd., 5847 Hamilton 


i a ~ TT 

7 real, $40,000. E. J. Turcotte, 10190 
. - erine St.. Montreal, archt. Dpt. P. 
Wks, Ottawa, Ont., engrs. 


ROSSINGS 


‘bE oe 





PROPOSED WORK 


California—Dpt. Hys., 
‘ Waldo approach to 
$100,000, C. H. Purcell, 


Sacramento, overpass 
Golden Gate Bridge. 
state hy. engr. 
—Provincial Govt., Edmonton, _re- 
n air aber bridge with steel bridge, Em- 
’ $30,000; bridge over Saskatchewan 
Rocky Mountain House, $200,000; bridge 






replace ferry, Smith; bridge over North 
saskatchewan River, Elk point. 250,000. 


“. W. MacPherson, Dpt. Pub. Wks., Edmonton, 
engr. 


—Provincial Govt., Edmonton, con- 

Nese bridge, Okotoks, $170,000; 
pridge over River Athabaska, Hy. 2, Edmon- 
ton, $150,000; steel, concrete bridge over Ola 
Man River, Lethbridge, $200,000; bridge, 
Ponoka, $160,000; bridge, Blackfalds; bridge, 
Midnapore, $150,000. N. W. Macpherson, Dpt. 


Pp. Wks., Edmonton, engr. 


Alberta—Provincial Govt., Edmonton, bridge 
ever Big Smoky River, Edmonton; replacing 
timber bridge at Cluny, $25,000 N. W. Mac- 
pherson, Dpt. P. Wks., Edmonton, engr. 


Alberta—Provincial 
bridge, 


Edmonton, re- 


$30,000; 


Govt., 
Brockett, 


placing timber ; 

bridge over McLeod River, Edmonton, 
$150,000. N. W. Macpherson, Dpt. P. Wks., 
Edmonton, engr. 


Man., Pembina—Municipality, bridge over 
Pimbina River, $25,000. 
Saskatchewan—Provincial Govt., Regina, 
pridge over South Saskatchewan River, Swift 
Current. $350,000. Dpt. Hys., Regina, engrs. 
BIDS ASKED 
Bids Asked October 13 
Indiana—State Hy. Comn., 8S. C. Hadden, 
chn., Indianapolis, 48 ft. bridge over Dry Run 
Creek and 76 ft. bridge over Little Eagle 
Creek, both on W. 10 St., Indianapolis, Marion 
Co.; 180 ft. bridge over Youngs Creek and 30 
ft. bridge over Harriotts Creek, both Johnson 
Co.; 28 ft. bridge over Von Fange Ditch, also 
paving, grading, small structures Rd. 50, 
both Jackson Co, $200,000. 
Bids Asked October 21 


Califernia—State Div. 
timber bridge across Herndon 


Hys., Sacramento 
Canal, grading, 


plant mix surfacing approaches of Fresno 
St, and Shield Ave., Fresno Co. C. H. Pur- 
cell, state hy. engr. 


LOW BIDDERS 

Washington—State Hy. Dpt., Olympia, Sept. 
29, redecking, painting Cowlitz River Bridge 
3 Northern Pacific Overpass, Cowlitz Co., 
rom 8, Bergersen, Wick & Dahlgren, P. O 
Box 25, MeChord Field, Tacoma, $87,280. CD 
9/17, under Roads, 





CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Texas—State Hy. Dpt., Austin, concrete box 


culverts 7.097 mi. Dallas Co., to Ernest Loyd, 
5191 Stadium St., Fort Worth, $35,451. Est, 
$49,000. Bids 10/2. CD 9/22—ENR 9/24. 





BIDS ASKED 
Bids Asked October 12 





N. J., Lumberton—Lumberton Twp., Town 
Hall, gravel surfacing 5,855 sq. yd. Mason- 
\ Rd. W. M. Gibbs, 223 High St., Mount 
Holley, engr. 

Bids Asked October 13 
Mll., Peoria—Gravel or crished stone sur- 


facing 1.0293 
Saker, 
ener. co. 


mi. Sect. 12 A-2-CS G. H. 
Centennial Bldg., Springfield, state 
roads and city streets. 


ENR CONSTRUCTION REPORTS e 


Bids Asked October 13 







W:- da Belleville— Grading, F.A.BR.C. 2 sur- 
face on 6 in. concrete paving 24,200 sq. yd 
Main St. H. Welsh, Town Hall, eng: 

Ohio—State Hy. Dpt., Columbus, removing 
defective ties, ete., grad . paving 
1.217 m Sects. Lima an 126, U.S 
25, Allen Co., $35,520; as rete re- 
surfacing 1.65 mi. Sect SH 12 
Cuyahoga Co., $38,800; tar concr leveling 
course and rock asphalt surfa irse resur 
facing 3.666 m SH 195, 29 and U.S. 68 and 35 
Greene Co., $73,900; furnishing, spreading 
aggregate for traffic bound surface course 
12.597 mi. Sects. A and B SH 766, Monroe Co 
$11,600; hot mixed, hot laid asphaltic concrete 
resurfacing 0.451 mi. Sect. Akron of SH 66 
Summit Co., $15,130; grading, draining, side- 
walks, etc. 3.968 mi. Sects. H and I of SH 
and 2, Trumbull Co., $8,300; bituminous treat- 
ing 28.62 mi. Sects. SH 71. 872, 325 and 919, 


Mahoning, Stark, Summit and Trumbull Coun 














ties, $59,479. 

O., Cleveland—Comrs. Cuyahoga o., G. H 
Stahler, clk., sheet asphalt paving Madison 
Ave. $30,000. J oO McWilliams, Standard 
Bidg., engr. 

Bids Asked October 14 

Dd. o.. Wash.— District Comrs., District 
Bldg., concrete curbing, guttering asphaltic 
concrete on concrete paving, storm Water 
sewer, drainage structure, Independence 
Ave. S.W., from 14 to 17 Sts. $280,000 

North Carolina—State Hy. & P Wks 
Comn., Raleigh, grading, soil base sand 
asphalt surfacing 3.42 mi County Project 
225, New Hanover Co., $100,000-$125,000; con- 
crete paving 4.12 mi. Project 41 U.S. 15, 


Granville (Counties, $50,000- 


Baise, Raleigh, engr. 


Durham and 
$75,000. W. V. 


Bidg Asked October 16 


Tennessee—State Hy. Dpt., Nashville, re- 
constructing base, bituminous surfacing 2.3 
mi. State Hy. 33, Cusick Rd., Sect. 1, begin- 
ning 1 mi. east of State Hy. 73 to Rockland; 
3.85 mi. Wilkerson Rd., Sect. 2, from south 
limits of Maryville exten, southeasterly; 6.9 
mi. Friendship Rd., Sect. 3, from approx. 4 
mi. west Maryville to Friendship; 8 mi. Wild 
wood Rd., Sect. 4, from Alcoa to State Route 
35; 2.8 mi. Montvale Rd. from Maryville exten. 


southwardly; 3.15 mi. Louisville, Sect 6, 


from Maryville northwardly; 1.45 mi. Proffett 
Rd., Sect. 7, from Louisville Rd. to State 
Hy. 73. 
Bids Asked October 20 
Pa., Pittsburgh — Comrs Allegheny Co., 
widening, reconstructing Bower Hill Rd., Scott 
Twp.; Hawkins Ave. from Overland to Middle 
Sts., North Braddock. L. B. Duff, County 
Office Bldg., engr. 
Bids Asked October 21 
California—State Div Hys., Sacramento, 
grading, concrete paving 1.3 mi. 3 St San 
Francisco Co.; grading, plant mix surfacing 
13 mi. Santa Barbara Co. C. H. Purcell, state 
hy. engr. 


Bids Asked 


*Texas—U. S. Eng., Albuquerque, N. M., 


grading, asphalt and concrete paving, El Paso 
Co. $200,000, Plans deposit $590. 

Ia., Fort Madison—Bd. Supervs. Lee Co 
and P. A. Blackford, executor Alexander 
Coleman Estate, received no bids Oct 1, 
impry, 1.5 mi road, $45,000. cD 9/16— 
ENR 9/24. 

Mo., Clayton (St. Louis P. O.)—A. H 
Kerth, mayor, returned unopened bids to 
have been opened Sept. 22, concrete resur- 
facing Bonhomme Ave. and Wydown Blvd 
A: W Elbring, City Hall, 10 N. Bemiston 
St., engr. 


LOW BIDDERS 


State Div. Hys., 808 State Bldg., 
Sept. 24, impryv 0.9 m Los 
from Griffith Co., 502 Los Angeles 


Los Angeles, $46,345. CD 9/4— 


California 
Los Angeles, 
Angeles Co., 
Railway Bldg., 
ENR 9/10. 


D. C., Wash.— 
Sept. 25, repairing 


District Comrs., District Bldg 
asphaltic pavements and 
concrete bases, involving 1,500 tons asphaltic 
materials, 2,000 cu.yd. concrete base, from 
McGuire & Rolfe, 1401 1 St. S.E. $130,657. 
CD 9/22. 





Oct. 2, 


Hy. Dpt., Atlanta, 
Franklin Co., from W. L. 
$208,811***1.723 mi. Bibb 

Constr Co., Macon 
$238,765***5.793 mi. Macon and 1.627.m 
Richmond Ce. from Claussen-Lawrence 
Constr. Co., Augusta, $142,678 and $27,049 re- 


Georgia—State 

imprv. 7.113 mi. 
Cobb, Ine., Decatur, 
Co., from Bowen 
to. 


spectively***6.21 mi. Monroe Co., from M. J 
Carroll Contg Co., Inc., Leesburg. Fla., 
$228,174***5.063 mi. Mitehell C« from Hugh 
MecMath Constr Co., Brennan Rd., Colum- 
bus, $135,308***5.953 mi. Macon Co., from 
Whitley Constr, Co., La Grange, $145,997. 
CD 9/29. 

Idaho—Sta‘te Dpt Hys.. Boise, Sept 25. 
grading, draining, crushed rock surfacing 
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LEADITE 


Ma Uae eT Pann 2 i 


it is LEADITE 


—the pioneer, self-caulking mate- 
rial for jointing c.i. bell & spigot 
water pipe. 


Reduces costs all along the line— 
and improves with age. 


THE LEADITE COMPANY 
Girard Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 


PECTS 


_ No Caulking’ 


MORETRENCH 
tO 
SYSTEMS 


Guarantee 
DRY 
EXCAVATION 


ENGINEERING ABILITY 
EFFICIENT EQUIPMENT 
EXPERIENCED DEMONSTRATORS 


Catalog on request 


MORETRENCH 
Ue Wate, 


90 West St., New York, N.Y. 
Rockaway,.N.J. * Joliet, Nae 


New Orleans, La. 
l 
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A Nation-Wid 





Thousands of communities throughout the natio» 
have installed Johns-Manville Transite Pipe for wat- - 
lines. Today the entire production is being used f. 
the war program, where, under similar service cond: 
tions it is providing the same efficient, low-cost wate; 
transportation it has contributed to our civilian need:. 


Easy to handle—Light in weight, Transite Pipe comes in 13-fo. 
lengths. All but the larger sizes can be handled without mechanic: 
equipment. 


Rapid Assembly—Even unskilled crews can form tight joint 
quickly and easily with the Simplex Coupling. No heating or pou: 
ing required. 


Low Maintenance—High corrosion-resistance, a feature of 
Transite’s asbestos-cement composition, plus lasting tight joints, 
helps make possible Transite’s low maintenance costs. 


No Tuberculation —The initial high flow-coefficient (C=140) 
stays high because Transite cannot tuberculate. 


Tight, Flexible Joints—The modern Simplex Coupling permits 
deflections of as much as 5° at each joint, permitting wide sweeps 
with straight lengths. And this 
coupling stays tight in service, 
keeps leakage at a minimum. 
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eiTrend... 





we 


FOR DETAILS on Transite 
Pressure Pipe, write for 
brochure TR-1IA. Informa- 
tion on Transite Sewer Pipe 
for lower cost sewage- 
disposal systems is avail- 
able on request—brochure 
TR-21A. Johns-Manville, 
22 East 40th Street, New 
York, N, Y. 
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JOHNS MANVILLE 





PRODUCTS 


s 


AN ASBESTOS PRODUCT 
FOR EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL WATER AND SEWER LINES 
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COMPLET 





Delivery Master #23 Gas-Powered 





Concrete Vibrator 


THE CONTRACTORS’ STANDARD ON 
**TIME LIMIT'' CONTRACTS 
Master - ent is competitive in price, 
utmost in performance and quality. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
@ Gas-Electric Generator Plants, 650 to 9400 Watts 
—AC or DC. ; y 
@ “Big 3’’ Gas-Electric Power Units for Electric 

Generation, Concrete Vibration and Tool Opera- 

tion. 

@ Concrete Vibrators—Gas or Electric. 

@ Concrete Surfacing Attachments. 

@ Master Power Blow Hammers and Tools. 
@ Complete line of High Speed Tools. 

MASTER DISTRIBUTORS: California: Elrick Equip- 
ment Co., Los Angeles; Kerr Equipment Co., San 
Francisco. Oregon: Andrews Equipment Service, Port- 
land. Washington: Star Machinery Co., Seattle; An- 
drews Equipment Service, Spokane. Montana: Midland 
Equipment Co., Billings. Colorado: Liberty Trucks & 
Parts Co., Denver; F. W. McCoy Company, Denver 
Utah: The Lang Company, Salt Lake City. Arizona: 
Brown & Bevis Equipment Co., Phoenix. New Mexico: 
mm © Harrison Co., Albuquerque. 


Send for #505 Bulletin today 


Master Vibrator Co., Dayton, Ohio 


IMMEDIATE STOCK SHIPMENTS 


Rentals or Sales 


19 YEARS 


ORGANIZATION e 


of Loyal Service to the Construction 
Industry is our "Best Sales Talk" 
EXPERIENCE . 


Serviced and Sold by One of the Largest Organizations of Its Kind 


Pe LAD Oe ee 
A A 


Machinery & Equipment Co.. lac. © Phone tronsides 6\8600 


Branch Warédhouse: Gary, Ind Office 
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LONG ISLAND CITY WN 


‘ "mY XN 
‘T ik 
y y 


125 Ws] Seen tthe lea tt Phone: Harvey 29 
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a ee 
SYSTEMS 


RESPONSIBILITY, 


MAIN OFFICE ANDO PLANT 


| $286,117, est. $314,610***4.74 m 


] STREETS, etc. 





ENR CONSTRUCTION REPORTS 





(Low Bidder; 


1.415 mi. Coeur d’Alene-Yel|; 
from Teddy Mine to Big Creek 
Constr. Co., 326 1 S8t., 8s, 

M. Hally, Boise, engr. $123 gay 


Michigan—State Hy. Dpt 








23, imprv. road, Wayne and W i 7 
ties, from Gerritt Posthumus, Pp *. — 
CD 9/16. 97,665 _ 
Low Bidderg BS 
Missouri—State Hy. Comn., J a ‘ 
Oct. 2, from Boone & Herbst, ( a 
6,734 sq. yd., $57,035, 0.417 821 = , 
tons asphaltic concrete alt, 1 7 = ° 
gregate $53,947, all St. Louis «| 
ENR 9/24, - | 
oa © 
New York—State Dpt. P. wy) Ps I 
Albany, Oct. 2, imprv. ‘¥ . 
Co., from Goods Roads Eng. 4 ‘ 
Inc., Wantagh, $171,835, est. ¢ 
mi. Nassau and Suffolk Count ' 


ris Grand, 888 Montgomery § 
from Arute Bros., Inc., 560 S. M 
Britain, Conn., $318,166, est. $ ee 
mi. Onondaga Co., from D. W 
Co., Heffernan Bldg., Syracuse $ 166 
$47,843. CD 9/16—ENR 9/24. ; 
Oregon—State Hy. Comn Sa 


imprv,. roads, Marion Co., ff: 
Northwest Co., Inc., 102 and 
Portland, $309,990***Tillamook (: 
Feldschau, Gen. Delivery, 
$70,304***Linn Co., from H. ¢ 
Salem Supply Co., E. Hoyt 
$31,563***road Klamath and La 
from Eugene Sand & Gravel Co., ( 


livery, Eugene, $44,304, Rece 
rock production in Baker, Harn: 
Umatilla and Wallawa Counties, 





Pennsylvania—At office I. L. Hu 


Hys., Harrisburg, Oct. 2, impry os 
York Co., from G. A. & F. M is 
Dallastown, $400,580***3,602 ft. M s 
Crawford Counties, from H. T. Os x a 
407 Trust Co. Bldg., Franklin, $106,757" e 
ft. Wayne Co., from H. W. Shau & § bs 
Mechanicsburg, $83,829***3,706 ft \ f 
from Pine Brook Iron Wks., 105-1 & 
St., Scranton, $95,565. Received # 


imprv. 2,684 ft. Erie Co, and 5,668 ft. 1, & 
wanna and Luzerne Counties, will 


ies 


tise. CD 9/5—ENR 10/1. be 
#Texas—U. S, Eng., 231 W. Main St, D Fi 
son, highway relocation (2567-43-51), G a 
Co., from Austin Bridge Co., 1813 =. 
St., Dallas, Tex., under $500,000. 3 
i 

#Texas—U. S. Eng., Fort Sam H A 
about Sept. 28, surfacing, asphalt ey 
Spec. 42-433, Bexar Co., from Colgla et 
Hoff, 326 Seguin Rd., San Antonio. $50,000- "> 
$100,000. CD 9/21. i 
*Texas—U. S. Eng., Fort Sam Hous a 
about Sept. 28, streets, walks Sp¢ 42-4 be 
Kinney Co., from W. C. Evans, 1030 W. « PX 
St.. San Antonio, under $50,000. CD 3:2: 7 
under BA. A 
i 

Washington—State Hy. Dpt., Olympia, & ay 





» imprv. 1.2 mi. Snohomish Co., from |} 
mpleton, 902 Hoyt St., Everett, $73,631, 
cD 9/17, 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


+Florida—U. S. Eng., U. S. Courth 
Customhouse, road, Franklin Co., to Cogg 
Deermont, Chipley, under $50,000. 


Iowa—State Hy. Comn., Ames, grading 1° 
mi, Woodbury Co., to Clark Constr. ( M 
rill, $30,862. Awarded 9/21. CD—$/25— 
ENR 10/1. 


Ia., Guthrie Center—O. Kosht, aud. Gu 
Co., graveling roads, to Erwin Clark, 233 
Grand St., Des Moines, and Bagley Const 
Bagley. $25,000. 


La., Lake Charles—Paving streets, s 
walks, to G. L, Riling, Lake Charles B 
9/23. 

+Michigan—U,. S. Eng., 700 Union Gua 

Bldg., Detroit, roads and walks, Tos¢ 
to A. Jeffery, 317 Lyons St., Saginaw, 
than $1,000,000, 


Mississippi—State Hy. Comn., Jacks 
imprv. 2.954 mi. Wilkinson and Amite ( 
ties, to Shuptrine Constr. Co., Cente 
$279,876, est. $90,000. Bids 9/29. Received 
bids Sept. 29, imprv. 2.241 mi. Jacksor 
will readvertise. ° 


+Mississippi—U. S. Eng., Postoffice & Court- 
house, Vicksburg, roads, culverts, reallo< 
bldgs., Hinds Co., to J. W. Jarett & So: 
Kosciusko, Est. $50,000-$100,000. Bids 4% 2: 


Nebraska—Dpt. Roads & Irrigation, 
coln, imprv. 5.7 mi. Lancaster Co., 
Abel Constr. Co., 900 N. 16 St., and Dobse: 
& Robinson, 823 ist Natl Bank Bldg., bo! 
Lincoln, $545,358. Bids 9/3. CD 9/9—ENR 

9/17, under LB. 


+Nebraska—vU. S. Eng., 10 E. 17 St., Kansas 
City., Mo., roads, drainage and fencing, Tha 
Co., to G. H. Lowe, 417 1 Ave. S.E., 
Rapids, Ia., $100,000-$500,000. 


N. J., Camden—Camden Co., removing ©° 
tracks, repaving streets. WPA. $50,980. ) 
Haining, 930 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic C 
WPA ener. 













E ete. (Contracts Awarded, Cont'd.) | 
STREE 7 —Middlesex Co., re 
: nswick— Mi: | 
Nn. J Nee ae repaving streets. WPA. | 
H, Weitzen, Chestnut and Ham- 


























mi 501 J ‘ ; | 
$1 $53,501 Trenton, WPA engr. 
: mx ton ¢ . » ’ y 
sille—Somerset Co., removing 
nN. J er streets. WPA. $69,780. 
a is en, Chestnut and Hamilton Aves., 
% Bor, WPA enst. 
7 068, sg a . Senet . 
sort} ma—U. S. Eng., Charlotte, 
qNerts —- grading, surfacing, Union 
, Tyler Co., Monroe. Bids 9/24. 
: Hy. Dpt., Columbus, impry 
31 Ohio iuron Co. and 3,969 mi. Medina Co., 
Bes Road Imprvt. Co., 541 Chamber of 
oN ‘ildg., Columbus, $48,750 and $46,316 
eet oo and $49,700 respectively ***1.956 
M honing Co., to Tri-State Asphalt Corp., 
) W Martins Ferry, $25,304, est 
Te mi. Summit Co., to The Me 
4sUn tir, Co., 1000 Hazel St., Akron, 
u : jrand total $157,555 
<1n5. est. $41,400 Grand _ i 
—_ no bids imprv. 4.978 mi. Defiance 
"CD 9/1T—BNR 9/24. 
thers— Mahoning Co., Youngstown, 
cing Route 18 and 616, to Tri-State 
pees orp. Martins Ferry, $25,304. Est. 
6, 48 
me xas—U. S. Eng., Fort Sam _ Houston, 
be. ie walle asphalt paving, Spec. 42-410, to 
f w. G Drummond Co., View, under $50,000. 
b Bids about 9 24. 
re as—U. S. Eng., Fort Sam _ Houston, | 
i: or “roads, walks, area fencing, to J. O. | 
Ma x. Jr. Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, $50,000- 
$100,000. 
; —State Hy. Dpt., Austin, imprv. 4.925 
ce n ey oe Co., to Ben Sira & Co., 3901 Elm 
xc pallas, $123,298. Est. $120,000. Bids 10/2 
a Mm CD 9/23. 
Bs allas Co. -oncrete saving 
i x., Dallas—Dallas Co., conc I 
ee ae Dr. between Holmes and Telephone Rads., 
a WPA. Approx. $64,000. R. S. Pearson & H. T. 
E Dreyfus, Courthouse, engrs 
e 4Texas—U. S. Eng., 231 W. Main St., Deni- | 
S Me eon, area grading, Sol-257-43-75, Gray Co., to | 
Fr Pla ns Constr. Co., Pampa, $50,000-$100,000. | 
#Washington—U. S. Eng., 810 3 Ave., Seat 
Bh t concrete paving, Pierce Co., to A. G 
A Holman, 112 N. Franklin St., Olympia, under 
Mi $50,000. 
Rs West Virginia—State Road Comn., Charles- 
ra ton, imprv. 6.385 mi. Cabell Co., to Smith 
5 Constr. Co., Huntington, $35,875***1.458 m | 
4 1 2.775 mi. Kanawha Co., to Stellhorn & 
rt Beightler, 2978 High St., Columbus, O., $239,- | 
a 554 and $454,207 respectively***1.821 m Mc 
Py Dowell Co.. to McHugh Bros., 1828 Crescent | 
Pe Dr., Springfield, O., $113,389. Grand total 
(Mh). a $843,025 Bids 9/29. CD 9/21—ENR 9/24 
Ms Alberta — Provincial Govt., Edmonton, | 
“4 grading, graveling 600 mi. roads to serve | 
4 Bs idustries at Fort McMurray, through Plamon 
don, around Bear Lake from Grimshaw, to | 
Calling Lake from Athabaska and around | 
Red Deer and Rocky Mountain House, own 
forces, $4,850,000. Dpt. P. Wks., Edmonton, | 
engrs. 
53] Alta., Wainwright—Dpt. National Defense, 
sas Ottawa, Ont., grading area at Brigade Group | 
Camp, to F. R. Gibbs, Medicine Hat, $45,000. | 
Ont., Camp Borden—Dpt. Natl. Defense, | 
Ottawa, grading area, Military Camp, to Bren- 
nan Paving Co., Ltd., 400 Gage Ave. N., 








es Hamilton, $44,000. 


es Quebec Provincial Dpt. Roads, Quebec 
a City, concrete paving Sir Wilfred Laurier Hv 
iis between St. Hyacinthe le Confessor and St 


Rosalie, to Eastern Canada Constr. Co., Ltd., 
ee) 548 King St. W., Sherbrooke, $32,500. 


Quebec — Provincial Govt., Quebee City, 
grading, bituminous concrete surfacing 1% 
mi. at Ancienne Lorette, to Union des Car- 
rieres et Pavages, Ltd., 48 2 Ave., Quebec 
City, $62,000. 

Que., Cap de la Madeleine — Municipality, 

P F. Beaunier, clk., 6,000 sq yd rein,-con } 
vd pavement, St. Lawrence and Stee! Sts., to | 

Page Equipment & Constr. Co., Ltd., 1497 | 
Craig St., Three Rivers. Est. $25,000. 

Que., Valcartier—Dpt. Natl. Defense, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., surfacing parade grounds, Army 
Camp, to Union Quarries & Paving Co., Ltd, 
48 2 Ave., Quebec City, $37,000. 





THWORK, WATERWAYS 





PROPOSED WORK 


*Texas and Louisiana—Intracoastal Canal 

Assn., c/o C. 8S. E. Holland, Corpus Christi, 
widening, deepening intracoastal canal be 
tween Corpus Christi, Tex., and St. Marks, 
La $6,485,000 available for fiscal year 1942- 
1943. 

N. S., Harmony Mills—Nova Scotia Power 
“omn., Halifax, bids soon dam, etc., consisting 
ead dams, timber crib, gravity concrete and 

then head canal, headworks, etc. $93,000. 


BIDS ASKED 


Bide Asked October 20 


+La., New Orleans—wU. S. Eng., foot Prytania 
“t., approx. 37,000 cu. yd. earthwork in Missis- 
ppi River, Inv, 43-132, 





ENR CONSTRUCTION REPORTS 





TO GET NEW PUMPS FOR OLD 
.. JFTHEY ARE NOVOS 


If you do not have a high Priority to secure a new Pump or if deliveries are 
too long—A NOVO SELF-?PRIMING CENTRIFUGAL PUMP can be put in first 
class condition by replacing the Impeller, Wear Plates and Seal. These parts 
can be shipped on an A-10 rating which ¢ be secured from your Novo Dis- 
tributor and installed by him or your mechanic. In the ma rity of cases these 
parts properly installed will give practically new pump operation. 


SEE ENGINE FACTORY OVERHAUL BELOW 
With any AA ting we can make reasonably fast shipment on practically all 


sizes of new pumps, but we want to also help those friends of ours who have 
Novo Pumps which they are unable to replace. 











Look your Pumps over and see your Distributor or write us about putting them 
back into service. 


NEW IMPELLER and WEAR PLATES 


+C)=4 D 











A factory overhaul for your Nove Engine 
regardless of the equipment on which it is 
mounted, Pump, Hoist, Mixer, Light Plant, 
ete., will make the heart of that equipment 
practically new and these jobs carry a new 
equipment guarantee—See your Novo Distributor or 
write us for’ full information. 





NOVO ENGINE CO., 200 PORTER ST., LANSING. MICH. 

Send me information on How to Make New Pumps Out of Old 
On Novo Engine Factory Overhaul 

Also send literature on new Self-Priming Centrifugal Pump 








Diaphragm Pump Pressure Pump 
Name a 
GOO: cicrcittinniiniccecn, 


aii instar Rieemertniainpegne 


NOVO ENGINE COMPANY 


y fANSINC . MICHICAN 





I i icersctistirgithtiaiaben bine: 
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“WOLVERINE” 
CHROME CLAD 


There are many good reasons why 
engineers like to own a Lufkin 
Chrome Clad “Wolverine” Steel 
Tape. Its durable markings: jet black 
against a satin chrome surface are 
extremely easy to read. The strong, 
sturdy line effectively resists rust. is 
easily kept clean. The metal disk 
reel is light-weight and rust proof. 
The Tape Ring locks under a spring 
on the reel, quarding against first- 
end breckage. The one piece wind- 
ing handle gives extra leverage and 
when turned over locks the tape at 
any point. 

See your dealer and write for free 
catalog describing the complete line 
of Lufkin Chrome Clad Tapes. 


ed LL A 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 5 


TAPES. RULES 





New York City 


PRECISION TOOLS 


EARTHWORKS, etc. (Bids Asked, Cont'd.) 





| 


| 


Bids Asked October 18 


N. Y., Olean—Flood wall in East Riverside 
Dr., East River St., trestle Allegheny River, 
South Union S8t.; removing earth approaches, 
etc. $200,000. CD &/4—ENR 8&/6, 


Bids Asked October 14 


+Oklahoma—Bureau Reclamation, Custom 

House, Denver, Colo., modified portland 
cement, for Altus Dam, Altus 14X0645 
(Reimb), Inv. A-36-506-A 


Alta., New Kathryn—Dominion Govt., 
Ottawa, Ont., dam. $25,000. Prairie Farm Re- 
habilitation Bd., $10 McCallum Hill Bidg., 
Regina, Sask., engrs 


LOW BIDDERS 


+Calif., Burbank—Federal Works Agency, 
1206 Santee St., Los Angeles, Sept. 29, 2nd 
sect. Lockheed Channel (storm drain) from 
Baruch Corp., 625 S. Olive §t., Los Angeles, 
$148,341. CD 9/23 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 

+Arkansas—U. 8S. Eng., P. O. Box $7, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., earthwork, No. 10692-43-85F, Lee 
Co., to Atlas Constr. Co., Waxahachie, Tex 
Est. under $50,000. Bids 9 22 


California—Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 
Market St., San Francisco, repairing Chute 
Dam on South Fork American River. Owner 
builds. $22,500. CD %/8—ENR 94/10. 


*Maine—U. S. Eng., 31 St. James Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass., earthwork, Penobscot Co., to J. R. 
Cianchette, 120 Main St., Pittsfield. Est 
$25,000-$50.000. CD $9 24—ENR 10/1. 


+Massachusetts—U. 8S. Eng., Park Sq. Bldg., 
Boston, dredging, Inv. 175-43-Neg 64, Bristol 
Co., to Bay State Dredging & Contg. Co., 62 
Condor St.. East Boston Est. under $50,000. 


+Mass., South Boston—Yards & Docks, Navy 

Dpt., 18 St. and Constitution Ave. N.W., 
Wash., D. C., earth filling at reserved channel 
basin, Spec, 10946, to E M. Carriere, 134 
Whitford St., Roslindale. $166,000. Awarded 
9/19. 


+Washington—vU. S. Eng., Pittock Blk., Port- 
land, Ore., dam repair work, Walla Walla Co., 
to Leonard & Slate, Multnomah, Ore., under 
$50,000. 


*#Washington—U. S. Eng., Pittock B)lk., 

Portland, Ore., drainage sys., Walla Walla 
Co. to Leonard & Slate, Multnomah, Ore. 
$1,000,000-$5,000,000. 


Ont., Atikokan—Steep Rock Iron Mines, 
Ltd., 25 W. King St., Toronto, drainage Steep 
Rock Lake, own forces. Over $100,000. W. 
Samuel, 25 W. King St., Toronto, engr. 











PROPOSED WORK 
¢+idaho — IMPROVEMENTS — Civil Aero- 
nautics Admin., Boeing Field, Seattle, 
Wash., imprvs. $761,000 


¢+la., Burlington—AIRPORT—M. A. Con- 

rad, mayor, $150,000 bond, election Oct. 
15, airport. Est. $1,000,000. CAA. CD 9/29— 
ENR 10/1. 


La., Shreveport—ELECTRIC SYSTEM IM- 
PROVEMENTS, etc.—Louisiana Pub. Utilities 
Co., c/o Dallas Rupe & Son, Kirby Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex., impry. electric water, gas sys 
and ice manufacturing plants 


Ia., Waterloo—AIRPORT—R. B._ Slippy, 
mayor, $450,000 bond, election Nov. 3, 
airport. Est. $750,000 


La., Morgan City—CASINGS—Union Oil Co., 
Commerce Bidg.. Houston, Tex., 3 in. casings 
(pipes) stakes, detectors, etc. 


Minn., Mankato—AIRPORT—F. W. Bates, 
city eclk., $150,000 bond election Nov. 3, : 
port Over $250,000 CD %7/20—ENR 


+Mississippi—CLEARING, etc.—Civil Aero- 

nautics Admin., 14 St. between E St. and 
Constitution Ave. N.W., Wash., D. C., imprvs., 
inc], clearing, grubbing, drain and turf. $550,- 
000 addni. authorized 


#Nebraska—I MPROVEMENTS—U. 8. Eng., 
1709 Jackson St., Omaha, preliminary sur- 
veys imprvs., Holt Co. Over $2,000,000 


+Nebraska IMPROVEMENTS — U. &. 
Eng., 1709 Jackson St., Omaha, imprvs., 
Dodge Co. Over $2,000,000. 


+Nebraska—IMPROVEMENTS—U. S. Eng., 
1709 Jackson St., Omaha, engineer-architect 
services by R. J. Tipton Co., Ist Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Denver, Colo., imprvs., Hall Co cD 
9/11—ENR 9/17. 


Neb., Fairmont—AIR FORCE YINSTALLA- 

TION—U. S. Eng., 601 Davidson Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo., air force installation, $2,000, - 
000. 


#Ore., Salem—AIRPORT—Civil Aeronautics 
Admin., Boeing Field, Seattle, Wash., com- 
plete airport, paving runways, etc. $385,000. 


Texas and West Virgrinia—PIPELINE CAR- 
RIER—Hope Natural Gas Co., Clarksburg, 








8, 
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W. Va., 1,000 mi. natural gas 
20 in. steel welded joint pipe, ¢ 


*Texas—GASOLINE FUELIN 
uv. 8. Eneg., Albuquerque, N 
architect services by Haynes & 
hill, Voelcker & Dixon, Asso: 
gasoline fueling sys., Presidio « 


¢+Texas — ELECTRICAL DIs1 
U. S. Eng., 231 W. Main St., Db: 
overhead electrical distr. sys., G 
$25,000. : 


Tex., Corpus Christi—PIPELIN 
TION—Sinclair Refining Co., F 
Worth, relocating 52 mi. 8 in, 
earrier from Gray Co. to coast 
or more, 


Tex., Jacksonville—HANGARS 
ner, city mgr., 12 hangars $75 


+*Wash., Aberdeen—AIRPOR’ 
nautics Admin, Boeing Field, S¢ 
Grays Harbor Co. $450,000, 

+Pacific Northwest—FIRE al 
rEM—U. 8S. Eng., 810-3 Ave., Se; \ 
fire alarm sys. PF 


Ont., Fort Erie—WELL SINK 
Lincoln Natural Gas Ltd., Fort 
sinking, piping $40,000 


Ont., Galt—LOADING PLATFO 
Babcock-Wileox Ltd., 64 S. Grand 
platform, retaining wall, ete. $25.0: 


Ont., Goderich (Sky Harbour) 
ete.—Secretary Dpt. Transport, Or 
soon clearing, grubbing, smoothing 
drainage, hardsurfaced runways, 
at E.F.T. School 12. $175,000 


Ont., Port Arthur—ORE LOADING Dov; 
Canadian National R. R., B. Wheely ht 
engr (Central Region), Toronto, | 
loading dock. $30,000. 


BIDS ASKED 


Bids Asked October 15 
ill., Chicago—STATION EQUIPMENT 
at office P. Harrington, comr. Su Ys 
Superhighways, 20 N. Wacker D; stat 
equip., Contr. T-5. Orders 2 and 3 Extende 
date Plans deposit $25. CD 9/283—ENR 10; 


+*North Carolina—AIRPORT—Fairehiid Aj; 
eraft Div. Fairchild & Airplane Corp., Burli; 
ton, airport driveways, parking areas a5 ¢ 
yd. grading, 67,000 cu. yd. pavement, A 
mance Co. Plans deposit $25. Linberg Engi. 
neers, Burlington, engrs. 


i 


Bids Asked October 19 
+California—ELEVATING HOPPER TOWER 
—Bureau Reclamation, Denver, Colo., ele, 
ng-hopper tower with crane, 
motor-driven trolley, 8 ton hoist, accessory 
equip. for fish trap at Keswick Dam, Ken- 
nett Div., Central Valley Proj., Spec, 1670-D 





consisting 


Bids Asked October 20 
*Washington — PLANTING — Pub. Bldg 
Admin., North Interior Bldg., Wash., D. « 
planting. 


Bids Asked October 22 


+*Washington—AIRPORT— Civil Aeron s 
Admin., 7th Regional Office, Boeing F 
Seattle, Seattle-Tacoma Airport, Inv. 7 
adv, ENR 10/8. 


Bids Asked 
+Connecticut—ELECTRIC DISTRIBUTIY 
SYSTEM—U. S. Eng., 819 Industrial Trust 
Bldg., Providence, R. L, (from selected 
ders) electric distr. sys., wiring condu 
ete., New Haven, Co. 


*Texas — ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEM—U. S. Eng., 25 St. and Avenue F 
Galveston, outside overhead electrical dis 
sys.. over 25,000; utility sys., incl. natu 
gas, water and sanitary sewerage sys., ov 
$65,000, both Harris Co. Plane deposit $ 
each project. 


+Texas — ELECTRICAL SYSTEM — I s 
Eng., 231 W. Main St., Denison, outside over 
head electric distr. sys. Over $25,000 Plat 
deposit $25. 


+Texas—NATURAL GAS FACILITIES, etc 
—vU. S. Eng., Fort Sam Houston, natural gas 
facilities, over $25,000; sanitary sewerage f 
cilities, over $25,000; water supply and dist 
facilities, over $25,000; outside overhead 
electrical distr. sys., over $25,000, all Spec 
42-281 in part. Plans deposit $25 each 
project. 








LOW BIDDERS 


+California—ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION 
—vU. S. Eng., 751 S. Figueroa St., Los Angelus 
Sept. 28, electrical distr. sys., No. 280, River 
side Co., from General Constr. Co. & 
Walter Johnson, 5205 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
Angeles, under $100,000. 


+California—IMPROVEMENTS—U. 8S. Ene, 
751 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Sept. 25, 
imprvs., No. 270, San Bernardino Co., from 
R. V. Mead, 633 S. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles 
under $100,000. 


+California—UTILITIES—U. 8S. Eng., 12 
8 St., Sacramento, Sept. 26, utilities, Sacr: 
mento Co., from M. R. Carpenter, 907 Fro: 
St., Sacramento, under $50,000. 
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INSTANTANEQ I" 
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Moving rock or dirt at high ud re- 
quires speed in all operations. Koehring 
Dumptors save seconds every time the 
load is dumped...instantaneously. Sec- 
onds saved speed production. Rock or 
dirt is dumped equally fast and the load 


is dumped clean every time... ready Feo SOs ee gre 
for a full load every trip. KOEHRING keep it working. Your con 
DUMPTORS HAUL ROCK OR DIRT > enpagigg phere 
FASTER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. equipment is again availiable 


Keep it in repair...lubricate it 


KOEHRING COMPANY ETE are 


MILWAUKEE + WISCONSIN 


a Aer ha Toa EQUIPMENT 
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UNCLASSIFIED, etc. (Proposed Work, Cont'd.) St., San Francisco, relocating 
+California — WHARF —U. S. Eng., 751 S. railroad tracks and crossovers 






Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Sept. 23, timber Co., to Atchison, Topeka & Sa 


























wharf, ete., No. 25 San Diego Co.,. from Co., 560 S. Main St., Los Ang: 
Carlo Bongiovanhi, 2561 Canyon Dr., Beverly Calif., Sausalito — FERRY 
Hills, under $100,000. Bechtel Co., 155 Sansome St., 
+D. C., Wash.— MELTING FURNACES, etc. ferry slip, to Raymond Cor 
—Dpt. Commerce, Bureau Standards, Connec- 333 New Montgomery St., San | 
ticut Ave. at Upton Ave. N.W., Sept. 25, +Connecticut — FUELING sys 
2 melting furnaces, 12 pot arches and flues, Eng., 819 Industrial Trust Bid 
from William Hughes, 239 24 St. N.W., R. |., A.C. fueling sys., fuel 
$29,800. Hartiord Co., to Ley Constr. < 

























¢Loulsiana—ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION ty, 5Springfleld, Mass. Est. $25 
SYSTEM—U. 8S. Eng., foot of Prytania St., re 
New Orleans, Sept. 25, electric disir. sys., +Connecticut—HANGAR—Ind 
Inv. 43-91, from National Electric Co., 415 pany, service and maintena) BS 
Dryades St., New Orleans, Edwin Moss & Son, Ine., 
re Bridgeport; electrical work, to J] 
+Louisiana—SITE IMPROVEMENTS — Pub. tric Constr, Co., 40 Summerfield 
Housing Auth., NHA., Electric Bidg., 7 and port, Conn. Est. $500,000, Feder, 
Taylor Sts., Fort Worth, Tex., site imprv., Albert Kahn Associates, 345 (¢ 


Project 16034. from F. D. Welch, 503 Ist Natl. troit, Mich., engr. CD 9/10—ENR 
Bank Bldg., Shreveport, $129,100. #Connecticut—RAILROAD sip 


tNevada—Civil Aeronautics Admin., 1500 Eng., Industrial Trust Bldg., Proy R 
4 St., Santa Monica, Calif., imprvs. Por. 63-151, railroad siding, No, 699-43-72, H 
Humbolt Co., from C. E. Nelson, Logan, Utah, to Alex Jarvis Co., Center St., 
$300,966. CD 9/23—ENR 10/1. chester. Est. under $50,000. CD 4 


*New York 














ESS So 3 +Connecticut—SERVICE UTILIY 

; ; c LIGHTING SYSTEM—U. 8s. Eng., 819 Industrial Trust Bldg : 
Eng,. 960 Ellicott Square Bldg., Buffalo, Sept. R. I., service utilities, No. 699.4 

30, night lighting sys., St. Lawrence ('o., from ford ¢ ae 


| . Pe.) 2 Alexander Ji 8 oO 
E. Zwicker Corp., 415 Lexington Ave., New St.. “ o Alexander Jarvis ( 
| 























York. CD 9/22—ENR 9/24. ie ee Renate. Met. over Sikee, _ 
+#Texas—FIRE ALARM SYSTEM—U. S&S. +Florida—AIR CONDITIONING- a t 
Eng., Fort Sam Houston, Sept. 14, fire alarm Court House, Jacksonville, air « Oi 












Spec. 42-391 (P1-11) Tarrant Co., from bldgs., Inv. Neg. F.M. 43-4, Lee 





Empire Electric Co., 1015 W. Rosedale St., Haggerty, Inc., 805 Morgan Bldg 

Fort Worth. Fla., under $50,000. Awarded 9 
#Texas — IMPROVEMENTS —U. §S Eng., ae ow - Chea, GRUBBIN 

Fort Sam Houston, imprvs., Bexar Co., from . ourtnouse ¢ os Mee, J 


TURBINE PUMPS 










































































































































































































J. McNeel, 1520 Main Ave., San Antonio. clearing, srubbing, grading, drain 
runways, taxiways, hardstands alling 
9 #Texas—STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM, ducts, Marion Co., to L. J, Cobb, I 
ete.—U. 8S. Eng., Fort Sam Houston, heating $100,000-$500,000. 
| facilities, incl. gas fired unit heaters and steam +Florida—EX PERIMENTAL FUEL \ 
distr., Spec. 42-431, Bexar Co., from Farwell TEM—U. S. Eng., Court House, Ja 1 Pe 
Co., 710 Builders Exchange Bldg., San An- experimental fueling sys., Neg o 
tonio, CD 9/16. Dade Co., to Aqua Systems, In« { Ps 
Ave., New York, N. Y., under $50,000. 4 Ps 
A a I I d CONTRACTS AWARDED ed 9/26. Et 
new munitions plant, locate +Arizona—IMPROVEMENTS—U. S. Eng. +Florida—GAS STORAGE, ete.—I Ei 
miles beyond city water mains, 751 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif., Court House, Jacksonville c. gas s BS 
had to be assured of a dependa- imprys., No. 256, Yuma Co., to Clyde W. fueling sys., Dade Co., Neg.-Jax. 43-229 : 
b i £ ll ti Wood, 208 W 8 St, Los Angeles, Calif., Aqua Systems, Inc., 385 Gerard A N Bet 
le supply of water at a times. less than $1,000,000. Bids 9/18, awarded York City, N. Y., under $100,000. Bi 
30 Deming Deep Well Turbines 9/23. CD 9/28—ENR 10/1, under LB 9/26 Et 
were selected after careful study +California—IMPROVEMENTS—U. S. Eng., a Oe ents U. S. Eng 3 
; : 751 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, imprvs., our ouse, Jacksonville, imprvs Neg a 
of Deming Turbine features and Spec. 263, Riverside Co., to Rhoades Bros Jax. 43-260, Pasco Co., to Polk Coy S 
Deming’s reputation for close and Shofner, 3869 Medford St., Los Angeles. Lakeland, under $500,000, Awarded 
cooperation on all details. Among ENR ‘10 oe ee a aren #Florida — SPRIGGING and SEEDIN 
Deming Turbine features are Teves U. Ss. Eng., Court House, Jacksonville, ¢ 
ing: +California—BOILERS—U. S. Eng., 1209 8 ging and seeding road shoulders. Inv-N: 
the following: St., Sacramento, constructing boilers, Lassen 43-9, Palm Beach Co., to Mike Blank 
1. Positive lubrication whenever Co., to Beeson Bros. Supply Co., 1000 N. Delray Beach, under $50,000. Awa 2 
pump is operating. (Pump lubri- | ee ee a, ri Kansae—FERTILIZING, ete—U. S._ Eng a 
. ° opekKa, e 17 ig, seeding, Shawnee 
cates itself with water from well.) +California—IMPROVEMENTS—U. S. Eng., Kansas Landscape & Nursery Co., F 
2. Cutiess rubber bearings. (No 74 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, under $50,000. iy 
- oe xe imprvs., Alameda Co., to Fredrickson & Wat Kantusicy GASOLINE ST aw Ee 
close-fitting, metal-to- metal son Constr. Co., 873' 81 Ave., Oakland, and = yy ge "aeey 5) GASOLE “vd ‘ oe aE, ¢ : Ee 
bearings which might be dam- ree Bros., 2159 65 St. Emeryville. jing storage and fueling re. aula. Selereen s 
aged by sand or grit.) Awarded 10/1. Co., to Aqua Systems, Inc., 385 Gera Es 
+California — DECQNTAMINATION STA- New York, N. Y., under $50,000. $4 
3. Easy maintenance of stuffing box TIONS—U. S. Eng., 74 New Montgomery St., ¢Louisiana—IMPROVEMENTS—U. S. Eng 
which is located in discharge San Francisco, decontamination stations, font of Prytania St aw Orieavin : 7 
: on cas | Marin Co., to J. B. Allen, 1012 Elm St. San 44 7 Ww.” Kieinpeter, 4047 Hatcher. Dr 
head for quick accessibility. | Carlos. Awarded 9/24. es ' 
4. Protection of water supply against +California—GASOLINE FUELING SYSTEM jidiae Wt Ae ds Che. %. Siockks.- Nar 
contamination by oil or grease —U+ ne, 200 5 wt. Sacramento, £an0- Dpt., 18 St. and Constitution Ave. N.W 
7 o line fueling sys. addn., Merced Co., to Flota- Wash., D. C., timber-concrete wharf, to James 
as pump is water lubricated. tion Systems, Inc., 4031 Goodwin Ave, Los 9 Réndle Co.. 1 Salem St. Malden. Ma 
3 4 Angeles, under $50,000. $50,000 $100 006 ees, eee “iad 
5. Easy installation due to simpli- Californi IMPROVEMENTS n..F aoe sen 
: alifornia — I) =MENTS — + a . — PAC mo. 17 & Ene 
fied construction. Kaiser Co., 1522 Latham Sq. Bldg., Oak- Massachusetts FACILITIES U. 8.1 — 


Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, facilities, inc] at- 
form, construction work, 175-43-NEG 92, Suf- 
folk Co., to Lappin Brothers, Ine., 7 Irvi 


lend, ferry terminal bidg. and pneumatic 
toll repair shop, to A. J. Hopper, 243 Lang- 
ton St., San Francisco***women’s locker room, 


Write for illustrated Bulletin 4700-8 which ex- 
plains all features of Deming Turbine Pumps 
























3 > 5 > x 
to D. W. Nicholson, 1701 San Leandro Blvd., St., Malden, Est. under $50,000. 
San Leandro***steel stair tower to plate +Michigan—AIRFIELDS—U. S. 
shop, administration bldg., warehouse, wo- Union Guardian Bldg., Detroit, ; 
men’s bldgs. Owner builds Rejected bids to I. Lawson, Sault Ste. Marie, less 
Sept. 14, boiler assembly bldg., new bids from $1,000,000. 
selected list contractors Abandoned con- 
struction office bldg. CD 9/15 and 9/22 and +Michigan — FENCING —U. S. Eng., 700 
9/24. Union Guardian Bldg., Detroit, fencing, to 
Cyclone Fence Division, American Steel & Wire 
California — IMPROVEMENTS — Indus- Co., 1130 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, less than 





trial Company, imprvs., ete., to Macdonald & $1,000,000. 
Kahn, Inc., 200 Financial Center Bldg., San : 
Francisco; electrical contract, to Enterprise +Michigan—GASOLINE FUELING SYSs- 
Electric Wks., 1164 Mission St., San Fran- TEM—U. S. Eng., 700 Union Guar 
cisco. Bidg., Detroit, gasoline fueling sys., Alpena 
and Tosco ounties, to Walters Constr 





































+California—OIL, BUNKERING SYSTEM— Inc., 37-49 58 St., Woodside, N. Y., less than 
u. S. Eng., 74 New Montgomery St., San $1,000,000. 

Francisco, oil bunkering sys., Alameda Co., 

to Cory & Joslin, Inc., 50 Hawthorne St., +Michigan—NIGHT LIGHTING SYSTEM 
San Francisco. Awarded 9/28. REMOVAL, ete.—U. S. Eng., 700 Union 





Guardian Bldg., Detroit, night lighting sys, 
+California—RAILROAD HOLD YARD—U. removal and 


















relaying certain existing cable 
S. Eng., 74 New Montgomery St., San Fran- and furnishing, laying addnl. cables, Macom») 
cisco, railroad hold yard, Contra Costa Co., to Co., to W. D. Gale Co., 7145 Tireman Avé 








s B. Lane, 845 Pine St., San Francisco. Detroit, under $1,000,000. 
Awarded 9/29. 












+Minnesota—HANGARS—U. S. Eng., U. 5 
+California—RAILROAD HOLD YARD—U. Post Office & Customhouse, St. Paul, hangar 
S. Eng., 74 New Montgomery St., San Fran- Ramsey Co., to Standard Const. Co., Inc, 


cisco, railroad hold yard, San Mateo Co., to 604 Natl Bidg., Minneapolis. 
Ss 3. Lane, 5 Pine St., Sar Francisco. 
THE DEMING COMPANY ime See Mississippl — IMPROVEMENTS — Indu 
trial Company, imprvs., bldgs., to Brice Build 


SALEM: OHIO #California—RAILROAD TRACK RELOCA- ing Co., 215 S. 18 St., Birmingham, Ala 
| TION, ete.—U. S. Eng., 74 New Montgomery $110,000. 
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ioe Var we 2 yy 
for Fighter Planes 


Somewhere in America the Sikorsky Plant, shown here, is 
fast nearing completion. Covering an area of 652,500 sq. ft., 
this completely windowless, 100 per cent fireproof plant, will 
soon be turning out large numbers of the new 400 m.p.h., long- 
range Vought-Sikorsky Corsair fighters for the Navy. 


An unusual feature of the Sikorsky Plant is the walls. On the 
west side of the building, shown above and right, is a bomb- 
fragment-proof wall, of 10-in. reinforced concrete, 15 ft., 4 in. 
high. This is designed to provide air-raid protection for em- 
ployees, as well as protection for emergency hospital, vault, 
general offices, and other key elements. The other walls of the 
structure are of corrugated asbestos composition, 5/g in. thick, 
backed up by 1'/2 in. of insulation. These walls rest on steel 
girths so that, should a bomb hit, only bays actually demolished 
need be replaced. Fire curtains are included to prevent the 
spread of fire to any other section of the plant. 


Architects and Engineers: J. Gordon Turnbull, Inc. 


Contractors: Clemmer Construction Co. 


Construction has provided a 40-ft. ceiling throughout. 
There are four aisles 1050 ft. long, with 100-ft. spans, 
and one 450-ft. aisle with a 200-ft. span and two aisles 
with 100-ft. spans. A cafeteria on the main floor accom- 
modates 600. General offices and storage space are 
located on a mezzanine which runs along one side of the 
rectangular structure for a distance of 1000 ft. Fabrica- 
tion and erection of the 8000 tons of structural steel 
were carried out by the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ‘COMPANY 
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UNCLASSIFIED (Contracts Aw 


¢Missouri—ELECTRC DISTR ) 
8S. Eng., P. O. Box 97, Memph 
tric distr. sys. and primary s 
No. 1092-43-72F, Dunklin> 


Townsend Co., Jackson, Tenn., $50.0 " 
, , 00 09 


+Montana—SEEDING- ie a 
istration Bldg., Fort Peck, se: 


ON TOUGH EXCAVATING JOBS |x 


+Neb., Scribner—-AIR FORCE . fC 





TION—U s. Eng., 1709 $ 

. Omaha, air force installation, ¢ et 

HOUSANDS of contractors have proved Constr, Co., Appleton, Wis.,’ o xs 

Ye: = k cost plus fixed fee basis. CD 10 2 000 bi 

that Sauerman machines make easy wor le aia # 

; ‘ Eng., 31 St. James Ave. B 

of many excavating problems that would be caieaMiinalia aimaanoaetion Renn bs 

i e to L. J. Santucci, Arlington, M y 
complicated and costly by any other method. $50,000. — Inder ‘| 
i _+New Jersey—SPRINKLER SYS1 , pe 
} SAUERMAN machine can operate on a lake shore Eng., 120 Wall St., New York, N Be 


ling automatic sprinkler sys., Mor 
to Industrial Automatie Sprinkl. 
John St., New York, N. Y., unde: 


or in a river, on mushy ground, on a hillside, 
or in a rough pit. The bucket will penetrate the 




















































(mM) 
hardest packed material, gather a heaping load see eT CER CTION Sian, E 
d > x iscellaneous r . 
quickly, then haul its load at high speed to a bin, Sauerman Cableway spans a culm pile Chaves Co., to Gunnison Pecos Valley a B 
1,000 ft. wide and reclaims the culm - R 
hopper or storage pile. to hopper on top of briquet plant at | Well, $100,000-$500,000. 
cost of less than 4c per ton. *New Mexico—ELECTRICAL D ' cS 
i Digging, hauling and automatic dumping are cial altetiel dee ee oe, ost rp 
. ; . é Ce Es 
merged into a continuous operation controlled by rence Electric Const. Co., Amarillo, Te. . §50.. K 
one operator. Power requirement is moderate. 000-$100,000. . 
Maintenance is simple because the wearing parts tNorth Carolina—HANGAR—U. s 3 ; 
= o Customhouse, Wilmington, hangar } 
are few and all easily accessible. Co., to Wm. Muirhead Constr, Co. | D “% 
ham, $50,000-$100,000. 
The sizes of SAUERMAN machines range from a +N. C., Wilmington—AIR- FO! 
. light, portable unit with a 1/3 cu. yd. bucket operat- re ee se in 
ing on a 200-ft. span, rated to handle 20 cu. yd. with ‘air force installation, to F. | rf 
| per hour, up to a big, powerful machine which has Fairview Ra., Ralelh, over $2,000,000 ie 
i 5 i i i +Ohio—CONSTRUCTION—U. S. Eng cts cS 
an operating span of 1500 ft. and is equipped with SUL baie Gaatvamtion. Sbemten & Be 
a 15 cu. yd. scraper bucket. to M. Cornish, Callahan Bldg., Dayton, $100. ‘ 
: Sauerman Scraper hauls sand from | 900-$500,000. bi 
Write for catalog. hill to feed two asphalt mixing plants. +Ohio — LIGHTING — Industrial an s, 
One man runs the machine. Fuel cost | lighting, to Doan Electric (o., 871s ela ; 
is 40c per hour. Ave., Cleveland. Defense Plant (or will Ne 
finance. B 
#Ohio—SEEDING, ete.—U. S. Eng g bs 
| Post Office & Courthouse, Cincinnati jing * 
fertilizing and soil preparation, Frank ( ; 
to A. J. Baltes, Norwalk, under $50,000 : 
+Ohio—TRAMRAIL SYSTEMS—U. S. Eng ] 
700 Union Guardian Bldg., Detroit, Mich. re 
tramrail sys. in rough machine and fin ma 4 
chine shops, Allen Co., to American M re 
rail Co., 13107 Athens Ave., Cleveland, under By 
$1,000,000. 2 
vOregon—LIGHTING SYSTEM—U. §S. Er es, 


7 


Pittock Blk., Portland, lighting sys., Lak : 
to City Electric Co., Boise, Idaho inder 
$50,000. 

South Carolina—GRADING, ete l s. 
Eng., North Charleston, grading, drainage, 
paving, Charleston Co., to R. B. Tyler, 1446 
Levering St., Louisville, Ky Bids 9/26 
: South Carolina—IMPROVEMENTS—U. 8 
with Eng., Florence, imprvs., paving, Florence Co., 
to W. lL. Cobb, Decatur, Ga. Bids 9/29 


Dry Subgrades Guaranteed 


South Carolina - RAILROAD TRACK 
‘|e 4 | e i’ | a YARD—U. S. Eng., 33 Customhouse, Charles- 
ton, addnl. railroad track classification yard 


Charleston Co., to Plowden & Roberts, Colum 


AY s a a P O | | cf ei gf SYSTEM—U. 8 


Eng., 1709 Jackson St., Omaha, Neb warm 


air heating sys., Minnehaha Co., to Dakota 
i) sf i) T E M . Builders, Sioux Falls, under $50,000. 


+tSouth Dakota—MARKING ON RUNWAYS pe 
ete.—U. S. Eng., Administration Bldg., Fort 
Peck, Mont., marking on runways and taxi- 
ways, Pennington Co., to Townsco Contg 
Co,, 1704 N.W, 6 St., Oklahoma City, Oklia., 


P under $50,000. a 
YOU a bi he eae #Tennessee—IMPROVEMENTS—U. S. Eng., be 
YOUR COSTS ‘el. P. O. Box 97, Memphis, imprvs., Shelby 
WET “EXCAVATIONS Memphis, under $1,000,000. 


Co., to Lehman Roberts Co., 575 N. Front St., 
*#Tennessee—FIRE ALARM SYSTEM, etc..— 
WITH GRIFFIN EQUIPMENT U. S. Eng., P. O. Box 97, Memphis, fire alarm 
sys. and fire prevention watch report, =. 
1092-43-81F, Shelby Co., to American Distr 
Telegraph Co, W. V. Bldg., Memphis, $50, 000- 
Rel AST ae keels $100,000. 


> 
ia — 7 _ » scsabamee yes OPERATION & +Texas—AIR CONDITIONING—U. S. Eng., 
Designed for quality, safety and economy AINTENANCE 25 St. and Avenue F, Galveston, air-condition- 
either to Customer's specifications or our ing portion bldgs., to Way Engineering Co., 
hol k S56 er ca acit in 1901 Caroline St., Houston, under $50,000. 
standard tank. g a J #Texas—FACILITIES—U, S. Eng., 25 


. - = ° : WELLPOINTS VACUUM & WATER PUMPS and Avenue F, Galveston, facilities, Ve 
Consult Lancaster's specialized engineering Dimmit and Maverick Counties, to H. B. 
Zachry, Laredo, $100,000-$500,000. OD 39/ 23- - 


service when you have a problem in tanks. Te ee ee yt ee tee ENR 10/1. 


Whether you Buy or Rent! 




















@ 100,000 Gallon Elevated Water Storage Tank 
on 75’ Tower—Upper Marlboro, Maryland 




























































Complete information will be furnished teed - - «bet us prove tho ¢Texas—GREASE RACKS, etc.—U. S. Eng. 
Fort Sam Houston, addnl. grease racks, Bexar 


promptly with no obligation to you. Write, aay EQUIPMENT IS BETTER! Go. to Reese & Marriott’ Frest Dids., San 

telephone or wire today. Antonio, under $50,000. 

Texas—I MPROVEMENTS—Industrial Com- 

LANCASTER IRON WORKS, INC. | MGidigal MAusteegell Mameelig Seay er canner semana 
' . Horace Williams, 833 Howard Ave., New 


88] EAST 141st STREET © NEW YORK, N.Y Orleans, La. $275,000; addnl. expan. facilities, 
Lancaster, Pa. 3 eee incl. bldgs., underground utilities, to Texas 
veil ae si Gulf Const. Co., Galveston, $375,000. Addi- 

tional to CD 7/20—ENR 7/23, under CA. 
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SIFIED (Contracts Awarded, Cont'd.) 
_LIGHTING SYSTEM—U. S. Eng., 


q¢Texar~ ston, outside overhead night 
Fort >"*" Pye Spec. 42-432, Bexar Co., to 
lighting J ettic Co., San. Antenio, $50,000- 
wrig “Bids 9/22. CD 9/15. 


: <pRINKLER SYSTEM—U. S. Eng 
_ ons M.. automatic sprinkler sys 

a ievicKee, 1918 Texas St., El Paso 
£0 nor $50,000. 

ee Houstom—REMOVING STREET CAR 


mene N. Pickett, mayor,’ removing street 
RAIt “from 42 mi. streets, and _ replacing 
car 7. pavement, to Brown & Root, Inc 
concer. ihoun Rd., approx, $275,000. Awarded 
4300 ny 6/17—ENR 6/25. 
; <hington—CLEARING, etc.—U. 8. Eng 
~ — Seattle, clearing, grading, Grant 
gi0 « “L.. Romano Eng. Corp., 1300 Dearborn 
Com soaiile, under $50,000. 
p ington — COMPASS WORK — U. § 
sie. 3 Ave., Seattle, compass work 


spokane CO., to E. L. McCall, Opportunity, 
SF 


under $50,000. 

#Washington—CONSTRUCTION—U. S. Eng., 
10 32 AVe., Seattle, concrete construction, 
Spokane Co, to E. L. McColl, Opportunity, 


under $50,000. 
#Washiagton—CONSTRUCTION—U. S. Eng., 
619 3 Ave. Seattle,.construction, King. Co., to 
. F. Shepherd, 524 5 Ave. W., Seattle, under 
$50,000. 


#Washington—UTILITIES—U. S. Eng,, 810 
3 Ave., Seattle, utilities, steam heating sys., 
Spokane Co., to Zahniser & Warren, 609 2 St., 
Spokane, under $50,000. 


#¢Washington — RUNWAYS, TAXIWAYS, 

etc.—U. -S. Eng. -8Q0-3 Ave., Seattle, -run- 
ways, taxiways, hardstandings, Skagit Co... te 
parker & Schram, Erickson & Goulter, 515 
Couch Bidg., Portland, Ore., $500 ,.000- 
$1,000,000, 


Alta., Ensign — AERODROME — Dpt. Na- 
tional Defense-for Air, Ottawa, Ont., per 
sennel bldg., mess hall, hangar, etc., Relief 
Intermediate Aerodrome, to Waterman-Water- 
bury Mfg. Ltd., 10124 99 St., Edmonton, 


Alta., Stand Off—AIR SCHOOL IMPROVE- 
MENTS—Dpt. Transport, Ottawa, Ont., grad 
ing, smoothing,. drainage, road graveling 
School Rewéf. 2; to Thode Bros., Ltd., Leth- 
bridge, about $60,000. 


B. C., Fort St. John — AIRPORT — Dpt 
Transport, Ottawa, Ont., clearing, burning 
stumping, grubbing. stripping, grading, ete 
airport, to. Tomlinson Constr Co., ~1a6,, 1 
Somerset Bldg., Winnipeg. Man., about $93,000. 


B. C., Tofino—AERODROME, CLEARING, 

etce.—Dpt.. Transport, Ottawa, Ont., addn! 
clearing, stumping, grubbing smoothing, hard- 
surfaced runways, taxistrips, etc. aerodrome. 
to Coast -Constr, Co., Ltd., 510 W. Hastings 
St., Vancouver, about $710,000. 


Man., Neepawa—AERODROME, GRADING, 
etc.—Dpt. Transport, Ottawa, Ont., grading. 
drainage, runway exten. at aerodrome, to 
Manitoba Eng. Co., Ltd., 204 Lombard Bildg., 
Winnipeg, about $35,000. 


N. B., Moncton—AIRPORT—Dpt. Transport, 
Ottawa, Ont., addn! airport development, 
stripping, grading, reconstructing cdoncréte 
slabs, ete., to Rayner Constr. Co. Ltd., 29 
Commercial St., Toronto, Ont., about $100,000. 


N. 8. Halifax— COAST DEFENSE BAT- 
TERY—Dpt. Natl. Defense, Ottawa. Ont., coast 
defense battery, to E. G. M. Cape & Co., Ltd., 
620 Cathcart St., Montreal, Que., about -$100,- 
000. 


N. 8S., Sydney—AERODROME DEVELOP- 
MENT—Dpt. Transport, Ottawa, Ont., stump- 
ing, grubbing, grading, smoothing, drainage, 
runway, aerodrome, to Standard Paving Mari- 
one Ltd., Capitol Bldg., Halifax, about $111,- 


Ont., Fort William — HANGAR — Canadian 
Car & Foundry Ltd., 621 Craig St., Montreal, 
Que., 160x160 ft. timber hangar, concrete 
fdn., to Barnet McQueen (o., Ltd., P. O 
Box 39, Fort William, $30,000. 


Ont., Fort William—RUNWAYS, etc.—Dpt. 
Transport, Ottawa, concrete paving 200 ft 
wide, 2 main runways 4,700 and 4,100 ft.. also 
paving 3,200 ft. taxi strips, 75 ft. wide, S.F.T. 
School, to Warren Bituminous Paving Co., 
pee 437 Fleet St. W., Toronto, about $600,- 


Ont., Jarvis—RUNWAYS, etc.—Dpt. Trans- 
port, Ottawa, hardsurfaced runways, taxi- 
strips, No. 1 Bombing and Gunnery School, to 
Johnson Bros, Co., Ltd., 43 Market St., Brant- 
ford, about $100,000. 


Ont., London — AERODROME IMPROVE- 
MENTS—Dpt. Transport, Ottawa, asphalt 
taxistrips, taxiway, concrete parking apron, 
aerodrome, to Towland Constr. Co. Ltd., 294 
Dundas St., about $80,000. Bids 9/4. 


, Unt., Long Branch — TRACK — Toronto 
Transport Comn., 35 Yonge St., Toronto, le 


mi. temporary track exten., own forces. Est. 
$35,000. 


Ont., Mohawk—RUNWAY, etc.—Dpt. Trans- 
Pom, Ottawa, draining, aerodrome runway 
exten., to King Paving ©o., Ltd., Box 610 and 
6 Line; Oakville, about $75,000.) Bids 9/4. 
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UNCLASSIFIED (Contracts Awarded, Cont'd.) } 


| “ee 
Ont., Windsor—AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT - 
Dpt. Transport, Ottawa, addnl. airport de ACT ) 
velopment, grubbing, grading, stripping, mac- 
adam extens., etc., to Sterling Constr. Co., 


Ltd., Windsor, about $146,000. Est. $161,000 ® 
sids 8/14. CD 8/10. Wye 


Que., Dorval—RUNWAY, etce.—Dpt. Trans 
port, Ottawa, Ont., runway, parking area, BATES - 
taxiways and taxistrips, airport, to Dibblee i 


Constr. Co., Ltd., 248 Albert St., Ottawa, Ont 


about $490,000. ELECTRICALLY PRESSUR 3 
Que., Montreal—RUNWAY—Dominion Govt., E LDED 
Ottawa, Ont., runway for tank testing pur . 
poses, to Raymond McDonnell & Co., Ltd., . 

2020 Union St., $125,000. Dpt. National Ds Non-slip, sharp top edge, sel; 
fense, Ottawa, Ont., engrs } cross bars like the ridge of a 
Que., St. Hubert—-HANGAR, etc.—Dpt. Na you the maximum in safe 

tional Defense for Air, Ottawa, Ont., hangar, 

ete, No. 13 EFT, School, to LG. Ogilvie | Other features your Batesgrat 

& Co., Ltd., 2228 Walkley Ave., Montreal, buy are——-maximum open area 


about $120,000. and air—no grooves or rough 


ourned 
Yukon Territory, Teslin Lake—LANDING metal to catch r . 
STRIP, etce.—Dpt. Transport, Ottawa, Ont., id h grease or di: fillet 
landing strip, radio range station, clearing, | weld, the strongest type—no racks 
stumping, grubbing, grading, roads, etc., to joints, or crevices, therefore 


British Yukon Navigation Co., Ltd., Van- * : >asily 
couver, B. C., about $168,000. |  maintained—smooth. clean appea:ance, 


Yukon Territory, Watson Lake—AIRPORT Get all the smportant details from 

DEVELOPMENT—Dpt. Transport, Ottawa, Catalog No. 937—Write today. 

Ont., addnl. airport development, stumping, 

grading, addn. hardsurfaced runway and taxi- 

strips, rolling, constructing barracks, mess 

hall, storage, power house, staff quarters, etc., 

to General Constr. Co., Ltd., Granville Island, 

Vancouver, B. C., about $275,000, 


aning 
' give 
Ction, 
lars 
light 


Mexico—Mexican Govt., Scrita, de Defensa 
ee a Nacional, Palacio Nacional, Mexico, D. F., 
Cole Tanks 2: : plans military city, featuring model barracks, 
i 5 aviation, facilities, homes for officers and 
Tanks of every . *% families, large hospital, Tampico, Tamaulipas, 


“color, race and "ia “ $600,000-$750,000; gia ga gaa Palacio WHEN YOU NEED GRATES 


Territorial Ensenada, waterworks, 


creed” — tanks of be ee drainage and street paving, Baja California, e 
at tle. naiiie Mes Mexicali, Tiajuana, $332,500. Specify BA Y ES 
shapes and capaci- ' , Mexico—Municipal Govt., Palacio Municipal, 
ri ; Mexico, D. F., plans street and road paving, 
ties for all pur- : water, drainage and illuminations, in Mexico FOR LONG-TIME ECONOMY 
poses. @ Elevated 5 City, $3,150,000; Mexican Govt., Scrita, de la 


a Asistencia Publica, Mexico, D. F., plans pub- Ww 

and surface tanks . lic hospitals at Minatitlan, Coatzacoalcos and ALTER BATES COMPANY 
for the storage of *j Tuxpan, on Gulf of Mexico Coast, Vera Cruz, 

il fuel q $525,000; Congressman Estrada, Congreso de 208 Ss. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL, 

water, ou, erie Z - : la Federation, Mexico, D. F., plans sugar a 
dye, chemicals, a er central, Papaloapan, Oaxaca, $415,000; Puebla 
creosote, etc. For Govt., Palacio _del Estado, Puebla, plans 
sewerage renovation and expansion, public 





tanks, remember ,) market and slaughterhouse, Atlixco,’ Puebla, 
COLE : . $210,000. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


PROPOSED WORK o JOINTING COMPOUND 


+Alabama—vU. 8. Eng., U. S. Courthouse 


Customhouse, Mobile. bldgs., Pickens Co. FOR BELL AND SPIGOT 
+Arkansas—U. S. Eng., 300 Bway., Little 
Rock, bldgs. $1,500,000. CAST IRON WATER MAINS 


+California — Richmond Housing Auth., 

Admin. Bidg., Atchison Village, Richmond, 
plans by A. F. Roller, Crocker lst Natl 
Bank Bidg., San Francisco, housing units; 
plans by Carl I. Warnecke, 1700 Financial 
Center Bldg., Oakland, and R. G Raney, 
233 Post St., San Francisco, housing units, 
for NHA CD 9/18—ENR 9/24 


+Connecticut—Pub. Housing Auth., NHA, 
24 School St., Boston, Mass., plans by 
Mylchreest & Reynolds, 238 Palm St., Hart- 
ford, demountable housing, Conn. 6121. $i,- 
000,000. 
+1ll., East St. Louis—East Side Health 
Dist., c/o Dr. R. C. Garrier, dir., : S. Bway., 


| bids soon constructing completing 2. story, 
bsmnt., health center $150,000. FWA. 
Johnson, Maack & Saunders, Murphy Blidg., 
archts U. S. Pub. Health Service approved 
project. CD 1/26—ENR 1/29 
*Michigan—Pub. Housing Auth, NHA, 
Barlum Tower, Detroit, plans by Mayer 
& Whittlesey, 744 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, hous- 


ing: plans by Skidmore, Owings, Merrill & 


Towers, standpipes, Andrews, 2918 Barlum Tower, Detroit, hous- 
pipes, vats, heavy pressure ing; plans by Stonoroy & Kahn, 2609 Barlum 


vessels, flumes, bins, kettles, smoke- | Tower, Detroit, housing 

stacks, boilers, castings, and all kinds of | #Mississippi — Federal Works Agency, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
fabricated plated work—welded and riv- ; Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., hospital, Miss 

eted. Made to your specifications, or from fephken ae J WE ALSO PRODUCE OUR M.H. BRAND 
our designs submitted by our own Engi- | | ,,,f0-,,St- Louls—Bd. Trustees Washington | OB VIRGIN QUALITY CAULKING LEAD 


University, 517 8S. Euclid Ave., construction, 


neering Department. | completion 5 unfinished floors in 14 story, 
bsmnt MeMillan Hospital. $241,000. FWA. 


Write for “Tank Talk’’—No. 15E Jamieson & Spearl, 1696 Arcade Bldg., archts. MICHAEL eva 4 aH 
CD 9/16—ENR 9/24 or] 


+Mont., Bozeman—State, election Nov. 3 to INCORPORATED 


vote $690,000 construction at Montana E 
oJ oe e e State College, for State Bd. Educ., Helena. ESTABLISHED 1869 


Established in 1854 Mont., Havre—State, election Nov. 3 to vote 870 EAST FERRY ST. 


$350,000 for construction at Northwestern 


NEWNAN -::-GEORGIA | Montana College, for State Bd. Educ., Helena. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
CD 3/4—ENR 3/6. 
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Lic BLDGS (Proposed Work, Cont'd.) 

puBL™ *” ‘ oa a ‘ : 

; —U. Ss. Eng., 808 Custom 
¢North CER. bldgs., Riehmond Co 
hour" 90.000 


; : Hill—University of North 
- s* Chapel Hilf, new bidgs., imprvs., 





, carey. Approx. $1,000,000. 
tes , ington—C. L. Nichols, city 
gn. C.. Wilmiv@iker Memorial hospital 
M még! Sane 
$500, 004 FWA, : 
ED d ' U. 8. Eng., Wright Field, Dayton, 
xr hy A. M. Kinney, Enquirer Bldg., 
plans “addn. central eating plant and 
ing Cinta t onel Montgomery Co $500,000 
heatit 4 . 
iv stropolitan Housing Auth., Lorain 
: a one oe housing, for NHA. $850,000 
= new rejected, CD 7/9—ENR 7/16, undes 
ars | = os 
ght i ¢pennsylvanla—Pub, Housing Auth. NHA, 
led a 79 Ioway., New _York, mm Se plans by 
: i 4. stopper & S, K. Lichty, Liberty Trust 
let ee Bids “Pphila., defense housing. $1,500,000 
ks Ps ‘ 8/6 
il @ lvania—Pub. Housing Auth. NHA 
4 % "a Beats St., Washington, housing 
b ilvania—Pub. Housing Auth., NHA 
rm : Steer. New York, N. Y., bids soon, 100 


~ t housing, Pa. 36264, Delaware Co. Gleeson 
¢ Mulrooney, 1612 Market St., Phila., archts 
CD 9/$—BPNR 9/17. 

+Pa., Coatesville—Pub. Housing Auth., NIFA, 
70 Bway, New York, N. Y., revised plans by 
Stonorov & Kahn, Bulletin Bldg.. hila.. ind 
pids soon 150 unit housing, Pa. 3 2 and 100 
unit housing, Pa, 36273. CD 8/24—E? 


e 4Texas—U. S. Eng., 231 W Main St., 
Denison, bldgs., Tarrant Co. $1,500,000. 





#Texas—U. S. Eng.. 231 W. Main St., Deni- 
wr bidgs. $1,500,000 

#Texas—U. S. Eng., 231 W. Main St., Deni- 
vat namention bidgs., facilities. $200,000. 
#Texas—U.. 5. Eng.. Fort Sam Houston, 
i Bastrop Co. $1,500,000. 


% ¢Tex., Corpus Christi— A. C. MeCaughan 
mayor, isolation hospital, Tex. 41-281. $59,999 


fe FWA. 
= #Tex., El Paso—U. S. Eng., Albuquerque, 
BS N. M., cancelled bids to have been opened 
™ about Sept. 30, bldg. unit. 2,800,000 cD 
ly m 9/18. 
i #Tex., Waco—Hillcrest Memorial Hospital, 
LL Waco, nurses’ home, Tex. 41-493. $57,000. 
cs ie Total est. $150,000. FWA. 
Ee Washington — Renton Housing Auth, 
¥ Renton, plans by G. W. Stoddard, Orpheum 
bs Bidg., Seattle, addnl. housing units, $4,000,000; 
plans by I. Palmaw, Railway Exch. Bldg., 
Seattle, dormitory units, over $1,000,000 both 
/ King Co., for NHA. 


+Washington—King Co. Housing Auth., 

County-City Bldg., Seattle, plans by E. W. 
Morrison & J. T. Jacobsen, Textile Tower, 
Seattle, housing units, war apartments, dormi- 
tories, King Co., for NHA. $4,500,000 


¢Wash., Senttle—King Co.. County-City 
Bidg., plans by G. W. Stoddard, Orpheum 
Bidg., hospital addn. $800,000 FWA, 


+#Wash., Vancouver — Bonneville Auth., 

P. O. Box 3587, Portland, Ore., substation 
expansion, new transformer banks, con- 
densers, exten. 115,000 and 230,000 volt buses 
and new steel tower line. $1,300,000 


+Wash., Vancouver—Clark General Hospital 
3400 Main St.. plans by D. J. Stewart & Asso- 
ciates, 707% Main St., hospital addns. $319.,- 
870. FWA. CD 8/12—ENR 8/20. 


+Wash., Vancouver — Vancouver Housing 
Auth., plans by D. W. Hilborn, Central Bldg., 
high and 2 schools, McLoughlin Heights, for 
NHA. $378,000 


+Wisconsin—Pub. Housing Auth., NHA, 201 
N, Wells St., Chicago, Ill, plans by Bogner, 
Darby & Law & Potter, 759 N. Milwaukee 
St.. Milwaukee, housing, incl. stores, school 
and administration blidg., Sank Co. 


——_————————— 


Alta., Edmonton—Municipality, power plant 
addn. $369,000, pality, fF r plan 


Ont., Ottawa—Wartime Housing, Ltd., 55 

York St., Toronto, bids soon 3800 perman- 
ent houses. $1,200,000. CD 8/19—ENR §/27 
BIDS ASKED 


Bids Asked October 12 


+Missouri—W ar Dpt., 20 St. and Constitu- 
tion Ave. N.W., Wash., D. C., bldg 


+N. Y., Buffalo—Pub. Housing Auth., NHA, 

270 Bway., New York, 300 unit permanent 
housing, pee 2-4. F. C. Backus, 360 Delaware 
4 @., are > 


Bids Asked October 13 


* Tt: Y., Massena—Pub. Housing Auth,, NHA, 
270 Bway., New York, 200 unit permanent 
housing, N.Y. 30083. Mayer-Whittlesey, 31 
Union Sq., New York, archts. 


Bids Asked October 14 


*N. Y., Lack#wanna—oOur Lady of Victory 
Hospital, altering hospital to provide train- 
‘ng school for nurses, FWA. M. J. Murphy, 
“< Curtiss -Bldg., Buffalo, archt. 
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WY ee OValves 


May Ve vulnerahle 


KENNEDYS ave 


FULLY PROTECTED, 


HEREVER a valve is subjected to destructive 
influences, there you will find special protec- 
tive provisions in every Kennedy type. 
For example, Kennedy A.W.W.A. Gate Valves actu- 
ally exceed the requirements of A.W.W.A. specifica- 
tions in various particulars that make for easier 
operation, longer life, and lower maintenance ex- 


pense. 


Again, Kennedy Standard Wedge Gate Valves are 
bronze-bushed ai all stem contact surfaces, are pro- 
tected against corrosion, end-play, side-play, operat- 
ing strain, and distortion, and have many unusual 
conveniences. 


Be sure to specify Kennedy in your next requisition 
for valves to get the benefit of these extra values. 


The Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


KENNEDY 


VAL VES withExtra Value 


+ 
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PUBLIC BLDGS. (Bids 


Asked 
Bids Asked Octohe, 
*Me., York—Town, 1 


Me 17-117. $55,000 FWA. 
Huddleston Hersey, Dover Ra 









THE WAR EFFORT 




















































































t hts Plans deposit 15 
. is. ins i $ 5 
Begins on Land Mide Asked Oeton : 
+C alifornin Bureau Rec t 
2 Harper, ch. engr., Denver. ¢ é f 
oo del 270 ton transformer ¢ 
/ Keswick power plant Kent v: ' 
() ce Valley Project Spec 1669-D 
\ ; 
TORY\ MIPS: | 
Ont., Ott Secretary Dp ‘ 
More and more \. fe 1 Dat), Cttemn-——Becretary Dp . 
employees, Sussex and St. Paty 
000-$400,000 ‘ 
Bids Asked October 1 4 
+Tex., Brownwood— ful B F 
North Interio idg Wash. D Es 
center, No. 41-209 e 
o 
Bids Asked October be 
+California— Bure: Reclan rf 
SHIP BUILDING and Colo. four 30 in emete va vi “4 
metalw fo Station-service 
i Shas ower Plant, Kennett [D 
SHIP operating Valley Pr aa t Spec 1049 7 < 
° 
Require HOISTS at al 
-Bristol Housing : 
as do many other cmumnaie bldg : bs 
grounds, ete., Peck Lane, Conn, 60% oi 
ieee WAR INDUSTRIES Fisoivon, “Plane depoait’ $50 tes 
MOTOR other set H. A. Hayden, 175 Mair Es 
HOIST FOR one R. J. Percival, 12 Haynes S&S : 
DERRICKS. per : 





STEEL ERECTING 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION 













+#Connecticut—Pub. Housing Au 
24 School St., Boston, Mass., d 
duplex houses, Conn. 6017. $500,000 
































& Thompson Main St., Norw 
= . Henr Van Zelm, 11 Asylum 38 
Hoists, Steering engr. CD 7/t—ENR 7/9 


Gears, 


HE | iE Mee ee Te ae 
NEstablished 180) [ 
Capstans, iy a we a Windlasses, 






+Massachusetts—U. S. Eng., Par) 



















Boston, (selected list bidders) h E 

‘ 699-43-79, Middlesex Co B 

Towin +Massachusetts—U. S. Eng., Park Sy. | } 

Cargo 2 MANUFACTURING COMPANY 49) Towns | | ,,SMorenchusetts v8. PoE, .Pas : 

Winches Mela Office ond Works ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY — SiMGs., “Me.” 375-4h-neg. 08 f 
+Massachusetts—U. S. Eng., Park Sq. |} 


Boston (from selected bidders), alte 
Inv 175-43-NEG 91, Middlesex 
$50,000 


tNew 


Builders of fine Hoisting Machinery for over 69 years 









Mexico—U Ss Eng., A 


frame temporary bldgs., Otero ( '$] 
000 Plans deposit $100 

+Oklahoma — U. S. Eng., Fort S 
bldgs., facilities $250,000 Plans dey; : 2 


























+Oklahoma—vU. S. Eng., Fort Sill, « 8 
age bldg., facilities, Comanche Co i 
Plans deposit $50 
















Rhode a. S. Eng., 819 I is 
Trust Bldg., Providence, (selected list b 
shop, No “699- 43-78, Newport Co 






+Rhode Island—vU. S. Eng., 819 Indust 
Trust Bldg., Providence (selected  bidde 
bldg., Inv. 699-43-69, Newport Co 














*Texas—U. S. Eng., 25 St. and Avenue |} 
Galveston, 1 and 2 story frame bldgs Over 
$150,000 Plans deposit $50 





















*Texas—U. 8S. Eng., Fort Sam _ Houstor 
utilities bildgs., utilities, surfaced areas, et 
Spec. 42-350. Plans deposit $25. 


t fi 3 R | ' A | | 0 iY er ae 


+California—| S. Eng., 1209 8 St., Sacra 
mento, Sept. 28, bldgs., Spec. 224, Sacran 


ver WIBRATION ° De: HoMingint: Sledoeeaestinas! <= 







































Viber Vibrators are being used on wartime construction 1e most modern, completely +Calif., Bellflower—Federal Works Az 
because they mean better concrete faster! No matter 1206 Santee St Los Angeles, Oct. 2, scho 
what type of concrete work you do, there is a type of yuipped fabricating shop in the Calif 4-178. Units 1. 2.3 and 4, from C. V 
Viber Vibrator made for that type of work. Interchange- : ; oe. Og. . 


able equipment, for gas, electric and air-operation, still dle west, and a working force Driver, 111 LW. 7 St., Los Angeles, $162 000. 
further reduces costs Kistner & Wright, Architects Bldg., Los Ang 


of skilled craftsmen capable of han les, archts. CD 3/24—ENR 3/24. 
NEW FEATURES i " 
"GAS" VIBRATOR ng any project regardless of de #Connecticut—Pub. Housing Auth., NHA, 24 
































; School St., Boston, Mass., Sept. 24, commu 
Mercury clutch. entirely auto- or weight, we stand ready bldg., water, sewer utilities, grading, jand- 
matic, picks up load at 1500 oe scaping for housing, Project 6037, from Be 
r.p.m. allowing engine to idle erve you promptly and eficiently 


ford Hills Constr. Corp., Bedford Hills, N. Y 
$80,990. Henry Van Zelm, 11 Asylum & 
ce Hartford, engr. CD 9721 


> tticut—Pub. Hou: gz Auth., NHA, 24 
THE ie & MAHON COMPANY pike St aston Saat. Best 30, war d 
tories, community blidg., utilities, etc. ( 


describing new line of modern ADE CORR MEER 6141, 6012 and 6015 5, from Agostini Bros B uid 
& NEW CATALOG Viber Vibrators sent on re- ing Corp., | 55 : St., New York, N. Y., 
quest. Write for it today. $253,541. CD 9 10/1 


without running vibrator, elim- 
inates stalling. makes starting 
easy in cold weather. 

Upsetting is practically elimi- 
nated in mounting, Handles al- 
flow complete unit to be easily 
carried 





































*Mississippi—U. S. Eng., foot of Prytania 


St., New Orleans, La., Sept. 28, bidgs., f 
Vi B E R COM ww R. J. Jones, 318 Main St., Pineville. 











+Nevada—U. S. Eng., 4792 Sepulveda B)\ 
soxtadinevcptingsit se Tareasan) San Bernadino, Calif., Sept. 29, bldgs., Inv. 2 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA Clark Co., from O Scherer, P. O. Box 1°5 






Angels Camp. CD 9/24 
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PLDGS. (Low Bidders, Cont'd.) 


puBLIC 4 gs. Eng ; Wright Bldg 
-U. 8. Eng., 416 righ tldg., 
fOkinhroma —U grading, all underground 
sot cet ‘electrical distr. sys. from 
eB instr Co., Box 111, Wichita, Kan., 
$1 dio,000-85,000,000. CD 9 2—ENR 9/10 
‘ Allegheny County Housing 
Heit county Office Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Auto * cusing, community bldg., sewer 
sept ‘ for NHA, from Caristo Constr. 
facile’. Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y., $1,865,000, 
Cord J —ENR 8/21. 
" _u. S. Eng., Fort Sam_ Houston, 
He rer Seve 21, bidgs., Spec. 42-408, Taylor 
AON L. Le McCandless, 1809 Riverview 
Con 10!" $500,000-$1,000,000, CD 9/14— 
ENR aie 


Fort Sam Houston, 
from Loftis & Hudson, 
Dallas, $100,000-$500,- 


Ss. Eng., 
57-43-66, 
Lane, 


#Texas— U. 





eee rockingbird ; 
19—ENR 8/27. 


9 





000. »s 
Ne 1 S. Eng., Fort Sam Houston, mili 
en aaa from Quisle & Andrews, 601 
ye exch. Bldg., San Antonio, $100,000- 
$500,000. 

Texas — Pub. Housing Auth., NHA, c/o 
wa reg. dir., Electric Bidg., Fort Worth, 
ees permanent housing, Tex. 4113, from 
Ww. ‘yconnell, Whitmore Hotel, Dallas. cb 
) 17—ENR 9/24. 

u. S. Eng., 25 St. and Avenue F, 

rare bldgs., Galveston Co., from A L, 
Have 419 6 St., Port Arthur 

a.. Norfolk—At office Federal Works 
W Leeney, 606 State Planters Bank Bldg., 
2 hmond, Sept. 30, hospital bldg. at St. 
[ neent De Paul Hospital, from M. Millimet 
& Asso@, Inc., 446 Oak Grove Rd., Talbot 
Park, Norfolk. $1,254,000, CD 9/23—ENR 10/1 
¢Alaska, Sitka—Federal Works Agency, 
\laska Bldg., Seattle, Wash., Sept. 30, rein 
cor hospital, Docket 50-106, from Beckett & 
Bridges, 420 Bd Trade Blidg., Portland, Ore 
$189,725. Est. $140,000. FWA. CD 9/515 


ENR 9/17. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Eng., warehouses 


+Alabama—tU. 8S Bynum, 


and miscellaneous bidgs., Calhoun Co.,, to 
Perusini Constr. Co.., Martin Bldg., Birming- 
ham Marbury-Boriss Constr. Ce. Massey 
Bidg Birmingham and Andrew & Dawson 
Const! Co., Montgomery, $100,000-$500,000, 


Bids 9/25. cD 9$/10. 


+Alabama—U. 8S. Eng., Gadsden, building 
group, Etowah Co., to A. Blair, ist Natl. Bk. 
Bidg., Montgomery. 

+Alabama—vU. S. Eng., Talladega, tem- 

porary frame blidgs., Talladega Co., to 
Marbury-Boriss Constr. Co., Massey Bidg., 
Birmingham, Est. $500,000. Bids 9/26. R. L 
Kenan & Associates, Bell Bldg., Montgomery, 


and archts. 


engrs 


+Alabama—U. S. Eng., U. S. Courthouse & 
Customhouse, Mobile, addnl. housing, Mobile 
Co., to Foster & Creighton Co., American 
Natl. Bank Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 

#Ark., Norfolk—U. 5S. Eng., Gay Bldg., 
Little Rock, 3 kKva. transformers, at Norfolk 
Dam power plant, to Moloney Electric Co., 
5390 LBircher St., St. Louis, Mo. CD 9/16. 


99 


Bids 9 
+California—tIndustrial 





Company, housing 


units, Contra Costa Co., to Robert Mc- 
Carthy Co., 1050 Kirkham St., San Francisco, 
to Louis C. Dunn, Inc., 799 Monadnock Bldg., 
San Francisco, and to O. M. Rousseau, 321 
Kearny 8t., San Francisco. Total $13,000,000. 
U. 8. Maritime Comn. will finance. CD 9/23— 
ENR 10/1. 


Montgomery 


+California—U. S, Eng., 74 New 


St. San Francisco, Calif., telephone head 
quarters, to J. B, Allen, 1012 Elm St., San 


Awarded 9 


+California—U. S. Eng., 
St., San Francisco, remodeling 
J. Fung & Co., 700 Sacramento St., 
Awarded 9/22. 


Carlos 21. 





74 New 
bldg., to 
San 


Montgomery 
Carl 
Fran 


cisco 


+California—U. S, Eng., 74 New Montgomery 


St., San Francisco, Classification Shed 124 and 
Transit Shed 125, Alameda Co., to Cahill 
Bros 206 Sansome St., San Francisco, and 
hh. C, Gerwick, Inc., 122 Market St., San Fran- 


Awarded 9/24. 


Eng., 74 New 
converting 


cisco 


Montgomery 
motor pool 


_ *California—vU. Ss. 
St. San Francisco, 


bidg. into offices, San Francisco Co., to O. C 
Moroney, 1437 Drake Ave., Burlingame 
Awarded 9/25. 


*California—U. S. Eng., 74 New Montgomery 
St., San Francisco, theatre of operations hous- 
ing, to Whalin Bros., 2942 23 Ave., Oakland 
Awarded 9/25. 


_ *California—vU. S. Eng., 74 Montgomery St., 

San Francisco, bldg., Monterey Co., to Pacific 

Khuilders, 312 E. Alisal St., Salinas. Awarded 
9 


0 


+Califernia—U. S. Eng., 74 New Montgomery 


St. San Francisco, Calif., converting motor 
pool bldg. to office. to O. C. Moroney, 1437 
Drake Ave., Burlingame; electrical work, to 
G. H,. Armstrong Electric Co., Inc., 1388 Van 


Ness Ave., San Francisco. 
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FOR BIGGER PAY-LOAD DIGGING 


PNP oe 
Ta 


LOWER SHEAVES 
HIGH ABOVE 
COUNTERWEIGHT! 


Up out of the muck. Non-pocketed. 






















































No place for dirt to jam, to cause 





friction or rope wear... in 





one test, 40% better efficien- 
cy than next best bucket. 





















Buckets in stock at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Atlanta, Richmond, Charlotte and Los Angeles... Write 
or wire for prices, delivery and catalog details. 












for QUICK REPAIRS 


in WINTER 
EMERGENCIES! 
















































































When Jack Frost starts playing around, you will need some of 
these improved sleeves for quick, economical, effective repair of 
broken mains. Keep several of different sizes on hand and avoid 
costly delays during cold weather. On the market for 13 years 
and many thousands in use. 



































Order from shipping point nearest you as follows: Birmingham, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
Pittsburgh. 


AMERICAN CAST IRON PIPE CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Chicago . Los Angeles - 
Minneapolis - Dallas’ - 
























San Francisco 
Cleveland 


New York City - 
Pittsburgh - Kansas City - 
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October 1942 





8, 





















































































































CONCRETE 
PIER FORMS 


from Footing to Sills 


"A Quick Steps 


FIGURED 


The pier heights 
above footings 
for an entire 
building are fig- 
ured at one time 
and turned over 
to sawyer. 


CUT 


Sonotubes arrive 
on job up to 24’ 
long—light, easy 
to handle — plac- 
ed in cradle and 
cut with hand 
saw to proper 
lengths. (Lami- 
nated fibre easy 
to cut). 


SET 


Placed in posi- 
tion and aligned 
on footings. Min- 
imum bracing for 
tall piers (up to 
10 ft.) Backfill- 
ing sufficient for 
short piers. 


POURED 


Sill braces set, 
and troweled off 
—piers are soon 
ready for sills. 
No stripping is 
necessary. Wax 
treated forms 
will slough off 
eventually. 


ARMY encincers 


NAVY veranrwent vanos & voces 
PUBLIC sunoime aowmstaarion 


FEDERAL nousine avtwonsry 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
S& STANDARD SIZES 


| 10_[ 21% | 22 | 13% | 


100 |113.1| 144 


APPROVED 


Inside Diam 


Square Inches 





Write for delivered prices 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 















PUBLIC BLDGE. (Contracts Awarded, Cont'd.) 


¢+California—Nat!. Advisory Com. for Aero- 
nautics, Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, Mof- 
fett Field, Sunnyvale, bldg., to W. P. Goode- 
nough, 49 Wells Ave., Palo Alto. Est. $220,000, 
Awarded 10/1. 


+Calif.. Port Chicago—Yards & Docks, 

Navy Dpt., Wash. D. C consttruction 
addnl. Naval facilities, Supplementary Contr., 
1, NOY 5267, to Duncanson-Harrelson “o., 1404 
DeYoung Bldg., San Francisco, $1,641,500. 
Additional to CD 3/5—ENR 3/12, under un- 
classified, CA. 





+Colorado—U S. Eng., Denver, Colo., 
bidgs., to Peter Kiewit Sone Co., 1024 
Omaha Natl Bank Bldg.. Omaha, Neb., 


$1,000,000 -$5 000,000. 


*Delaware—U. S. Eng... 6 and Walnut Sts. 
Phila... Pa., boiler house and heating room, 
New Castile Co to Rupert Constr. Co., 1509 
French St Wilmington, under $50,000. 


+Fiorida—tU. S. Eng... Court House, Jackson- 
ville, hospital, Inv. Neg. Jax. 43-253, Orange 
Co., to Palmer Eng. & Constr. Co., Cassett 
Ave., Jacksonville Est. under $500,000. 


Awarded 9/23. 





+Georgia—U. S. Eng., 494 Spring St. N.W., 
Atlanta, hospital addns., Fulton Co., to Gilbert 
Beers, Red Rock Blidg., Atlanta 


+Georgia—U. S. Eng.. 494 Spring St. N.W., 

Atlanta, bldgs.. Richmond Co., to J. B. 
McCrary Constr. Co., 22 Marietta St. HKlidg., 
Atianta, $500,000-$1,000.000; grading roads, 
and parking areas, Richmond Co., to R. A. 
Bownen and W. 8. Kogers, Macon 


+Illinois—U. S. Eng., Court House, St. Louis, 
Mo., bldgs., St. Clair Co. to J. E. Anderson & 
Son Constr. Co., P. O. Box Rantoul, est. 
$100,000-$500,000; railroad spur track, under- 
drain, timber crossing, concrete culvert, St. 
Clair Co., to D. C. Bowman, 51 Bremen St., 
St. Louis, Mo., est. under $50,000. 


+Louisiana—U. S. Eng.. foot of Prytania St., 
New Orleans, civilian mess and utilities, Inv. 
43-98, to Rabalais & Murphy, Baton Rouge, 
Awarded 9/29. 


+Louisiana—U. 8S. Eng., foot of Prytania 
St.. New Orleans, to E. E. Rabalais & Son, 
Bunkie. Awarded 9/28 


+Maine—U. 8S. Eng., Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, 
Mass., frame temporary bldgs., 175-43-NEG 
$0, Aroostook Co., to T. W. Cunningham, 
iInc., 61 State St., Bangor. Est. $100,000- 
$500,000. CD 9$/29—ENR 10/1. 


+Maine—Pub. Housing Auth., NHA, 24 

School St., Boston, Mass., dormitory apart- 
ments, Me. 17038, to Skolnik Building Corp., 
17 E. 42 St., New York, N. Y., $1,339,900. Bids 
9/25. CD 9$/30, under LB—ENR 9/17, under 
BA 


+*Md., Baltimore—West Baltimore General 
Hospital, Inc., Rayner and Dukeland Aves., 
hospital addn., to John K. Ruff Co., 100 W. 22 
St., $415,103. FWA. CD *& 4—ENR &/6 


+Massachusetts and Connecticut—U. 5. Eng., 
819 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. L., 
prefabricated bldgs., Bristol Co., Mass., and 
Hartford and New Haven Counties, Conn., 
Inv. 699-43-68, to Travelodge Corp., 1120 
Madison St., Lynchburg, Va. Est. $100,000- 
$500,000. Bids $/ 25. 


*Michigan—U. S. Eng., 7006 Union Guardian 

Bldg., Detroit, civilian housing units, to 
M. A. Clausen, 15529 Woodrow Wilson S&St., 
Detroit, less than $1,000,000. 


+Michigan—U. 8. Eng., 700 Union Guardian 

Bidg., Detroit, erection prefabricated 
bldgs., constructing theatre of operations type 
bldgs., etc., Macomb Co., to B. W. Handler 
Constr. Co., 12 E. 13 St., Chicago, 111, under 
$1,000,000. 


+Michigan—U. S. Eng., 700 Union Guar- 

dian Bldg., Detroit, mobilization bidgs., 
Macomb Co., to B. Chemers Co., 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill, under $1,000,000; tar- 
get butts and temporary bldgs.. Macomb Co., 
to Atkin-Fordon Co., 7360 W. Chicago St., 
Detroit, under $1,000,000. 


+Michigan—U. 8S. Eng., 7060 Union Guar- 

dian Bidg., Detroit, altering warehouse, 
Wayne Co., to Pom-McFate Co., 5222 St. 
Jean Ave., Detroit, less than $1,000,000. 


#Mississippi—U. S. Eng.. U. S. Courthouse & 
Customhouse, Mobile, Ala.. housing, to Perry 
Flint Constr. Co., Hattiesburg, under $175,000. 


#Missouri—U. S. Eng., 1709 Jackson St., 
Omaha, Neb., frame bidgs., Clark Co. to 
General Constr. Co. and J. W. Johnson, 5205 
Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. Est. 
under $500,000. 


+Nebraska—U. S. Eng., 10 E. 17 St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., frame bldgs., grading work, 
Adams Co., to Peter Klewit Sons Co., 1024 
Omaha Natl. Bank Bldg., Omaha, and George 
W. Condon Co., 208 Grain Exchange, Omaha, 


$1,000,000-$5,000,000. 


*#New Jersey—Defense Plant Corp., $11 Ver- 
mont Ave. N.W., Wash., D. C., dDidg., plant 
alterations, etc., Middlesex Co., to H. K. 
Ferguson, 1650 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland, O., 
over $150,000. 


*New Jersey—Industrial Company. plant. 
Essex Co., to Mahony-Troast Const. Co., 657 


October 








8, 1942 ¢ E 


Main St., Passaic $65,000: .« 
Watson-Flagg Eng. Co., 24 Nx 
son. Federally financed. 4A) 
ciate Archts, & Engrs., 345 N, 
Detroit, Mich., archts. and _ 
+New Jersey—U. S&S Ene 
Sts., Phila., Pa., military hoy 
Co., to Rupert Constr. (¢ 
Wilmington, Del., $100,000-8500 | 
tNew Jersey—vU. S. Eng., ¢ 
Phila., Pa., addnl. facilitj 
J. P. Donovan, 770 §. Schuylk 
Pa., $100,000-$500,000. 
tNew dersey—U. S. Eng., 6 
Phila., Pa., temporary fran 
mouth Co., to Wison Bros. } 
North Plainfield, $50,000-$100,000 
+New Mexico—U. S. Eng 
addnl. temporary bides. < 
G. Mora, 312 Sabine St., Housto : 
000-$5,000,000. $1.00 
+New Mexico—U. S. Eng 
bldg., McKinley Co., to E. S. Mx 
Carlsbad, under $500,000. Awa; 
+New York—Defense Plant 
mont Ave. N.W., Wash., D. ( 
John T Woodruff & Son, G 
Terminal, New York Est. $65.1 
Island Optical Co., Inc., 386-32 
Island City, lessee Wuest & Ba 
Ave., Long Island City, archts 
¢New York—U. S. Eng., 120 W 
York, construction-manageme: 
tary installation, Rockland (o., 
Wingate Co., 101 Park Ave., N¢ 
Poirier & McLane Corp., 33 W. 4 
York, over $5,000,000. Engineer-ar 
ices by Tuttle, Seelye, Place & Ra 
Park Ave., New York 


+North Carolina—U. S. Eng... Cha 
cellaneous bidgs., Union Co., to Gx 
Corp., Builders Bldg., and Southeast 
Co., 218 W. 2 St.. both Charlotte 

+North Carolina—U. S. Eng ‘ 
bldgs., Mecklenburg Co., to P. S. Ws ( 
Co., Statesville. Bids 9/25. 


ge gaged S. Eng., 700 Union 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich., theatre of 
bldgs., to Steinle-Wolfe Inc., 1515 
St.. Fremont, under $1,000,000. 


+Ohio—U. S. Eng., 700 Union 

Bidg., Detroit, Mich., administrat 
to Schirmer Peterson Co., 6830 Bea 
Cleveland, under $1,000,000. 


ieee — 2. S. Eng., P. O. Box 9 
Memphis, blidgs., Lauderdale (C, to A 
Farnell] Blair, Decatur, Ga., under $3,000,000 


Db a 


+Texas—U. S. Eng., 231 W. Main St.. Dy 

son, militafy housing, to Loftis & Hud 
3105 Mockingbird Lane, and H. L. Hil! « ( 
4353 Lovers Lane, both Dallas, $500,000-$1,000,. 
000; roads, streets and area drainage, to Kerr 
Cook & Thannisch, Fort Worth, $100,000. 
$500,000. Awarded 9/30. 


*Texas—U. S. Eng., 231 W. Main Si., Dx 

son, bidgs., Sol. 2557-43-74, from Randa 
Constr. Co., Amarillo, and J. L. Fexwor 
4403 De Loache Ave., Dallas, $1,600,000- 
$5,000 000. 


*Texas—U. S. Eng.. Fort Sam Hous 
bidgs., paving, underground utilities, S; 
42-363, Bexar Co., to Jim Handley, Inc., 72 
Travis Bidg., San Antonio, $50,000-8100,000. 
cD 9/9. 


*#Texas—U. S. Eng., Fort Sam_ Houst 
addnl. bidgs., Medina Co., to H. B. Zachry 
Builders Exchange, San. Antonio, $100,000- 
$500,000. 


+Texas—U. S. Eng., Fort Sam Houston, mil- 
tary project, Brown Co., to C. H. Oehler, 07 
Bway., Galveston, under $500,000, 


*Texas—U. S. Eng., Fort Sam_ Houst 
bldgs., to W. L. Wyman & Son, 1038 Hendricks 
St., Dallas, under $50,000. CD 9/16. 


*#Texas—U. S. Eng., Fort Sam _ Houst 
bldg., Spec. 42-269, Bexar Co., to V. ar 
A. Falbo, 515 N. San Saba St., San Antor 
under $50,000. 


+Texas—U. S. Eng., Fort Sam _ Houston 
warehouse, Spec. 42-379, Bexar Co., to Haw- 
ley-Riley, Ine., Builders Exch. Bldg., Sar 
Antonio, under $50,000. CD 9/17, under LA 


/1 
+Texas—U. S. Eng., Fort Sam Houst 
bldgs., Spec. 42-353 (in part), to Taylor & 
Byrne, 605 ist Natl. Bank Bldg., Fort Wort! 
$100,000-$500,000. Awarded 9/26. 


+Texas—U. S. Eng., Fort Sam _ Houstor 
warehouse, fire station, sewer, water, 4s 
lines, electric service, ete., Spec, 42-459, 
Medina Co., to Baugh & Scott, 562 Donaldsor 
St.. San Antonio, under $50,000. CD 3$/23 
cD 9/18, 








*Texas—U. S. Eng., Fort Sam_ Houston, 
bldgs., Spec. 42-353, in part, to H. J. V 
Rosenberg, Builders Exch. Bldg., San An- 
tonio, $100,000-$500,000. Bids about 9/21 
awarded 9/23. CD 9/14. 


*#Texas—U. S. Eng., 25 St. and Avenue F, 

Galveston, general contral blidgs., ut 
ties, Galveston Co., to A. IL. Hays, 419 6 St 
Port Arthur, 8500,000-$1,000,000. CD 7/6— 
ENR 7/9, under LB. 


¢Utah—U. S. Eng., 32 Exchange Pl.. Sa!' 
Lake City, bldgs., to James I. Barnes Const! 
“o.. Hill Field, Ogden, under $250,000. 
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DGS. (Contracts Awarded, Cont'd.) | 


rust —Bremerton Housing Auth, 
t Was ‘ington housing Proj. FPHA-45-141, | 
land, Dexter Horton 




















B 
te se & Leig ) 

for NY, ' » eara7.500. F. A. Naramore & 
Bids a gmith Tower, Seattle, archts, CD 
As under Bs 
eo —U. 8S. Eng., 810 3 Ave., 
xe i Grant Co., to W oodworth 

E and Macdonald Building Co., 1517 
é a Way, Tacoma, $1,000,000-$5,000,000. : 






‘ i a—vU. S. Eng. $10 3 Ave., 
yw ie en facilities, ——_ . Co., to 
Sea ycCall, Opportunity, und $50,000, 


E 
Alin.. Wainwright—Dpt. Natl. Defense, 
* iiawa, Ont., Brigade Headquarters, bar- 
< ess and store halls, officers’ and 
ee quarters, etc., to Bennett & White 
: Co., Ltd., 302 Examiner Bldg., Cal- 


sul $1,000,000. CD 5/21—ENR 6/4 


Vancouver—Dpt. Natl. Defense, 
Ont. 250 prefabricated huts, to Pre 
ed Buildings, Ltd., foot of Byrne St., 


















Man., Rivers—Dpt. National Defense for Air, 
Ottaw Ont., addnl. temporary accommoda- 
tion at mess halls, barracks, etc., Air 
Navigation School 1, to Claydon Co., Ltd., 290 
Garry Winnipeg, about $200,000, 


N. B., Utopia (Lake)—Dpt. National De- 

tense, Ottawa, Ont., barracks, mess halls, 
officers quarters, etc., 35 bldgs. in all, to R. A. 
Corbett & Co., Ltd., 61 Canterbury St., St. 
John, $556,000, CD 8/13 


N. S., Halifax—Wartime Housing Ltd., 55 | 

York St., Toronto, Ont., 225 addnl. houses, 
to Brookfield Constr. Co., Ltd., 169 Hollis St., 
about $500,000. 


N. S., Windsor—Dpt. National Defense, 

Ottawa, Ont., barracks, mess halls, recrea- 
tion bidg., officers mess, etc., admin. bldg., to 
Fundy Constr. Co,, Ltd., Russell and Islesville 
St.. Halifax, about $1,000,000, 


Ont., Brockville—Dpt. National Defense, 
Ottawa, barracks, quarters, mess halls, 
Officers’ Training School, to Fried Constr. Co., 
Ltd., 70 Victoria St., Toronto, about $750,000. 













St., 









CLOSED 



























Ont., London—Central Aircraft, Ltd., Lon- 
don, fabric shop addn., cafeteria, large hangar, 
reservoir, ete., for Dpt. Munitions & Supply, 
Ottawa, to Frontenac Constr. Co., Ltd., 704 


c P. R. Bidg.. Toronto, about $375,000. CD Guitfanding 
9/15—ENR 9/17, under Industrial Bldgs. 


Ont., Orilla—Wartime Housing, Ltd., 55 | THE ROTOVALVE design provides these unique advantages 


York St., Toronto, 75 houses, to Dickie Constr 
Co,, Ltd., 17 Yorkville Ave., Toronto, about 


$165,000. 
Ont., Ottawa—Natl. Research Council of 





ROTATING 





















because the plug: 





lifts, rotates and seats . . . assures through, unob- 










Canada, Sussex St., bldg. addns., Montreal . ari 
Rd.. to Doran Constr. ‘Co., Ltd., 7% Bank St., | structed flow . . . provides minimum loss, as the loss 
ex ‘ = ao > r . 

275,000. C. D. Sutherland, Dpt. P. Wks., through a Rotovalve, whew open, is no greater i 









archt, 
Ont., Ottawa—Dpt. National Defense, Ot- | it is through @ pipe of equal diameter and length 
tawa, 2 story, bsmnt, frame temporary | is obtainable in sizes from 6 to 60 inches, with con- 
office, Cartier Sq., to Redfern Constr. Co., Ltd., 
Excelsior Life Bidg., Toronto, about $500,000. trols that meet a wide-range of services . . . may 
Awarded 9/28. CD 9/30. i 
be operated manually, hydraulically, or by motor. 






Que., Beauharnois—Wartime Housing, Ltd., 

55 6Y St., Tor to, Ont., 100 ingl fi mily * a 

eomaen. to a Avehueabanit, itd 7: ; / Enjoy these advantages, just as modern waterworks and new 
onal ae an i : ; s : 

See en ceeeeeel, Mat, SESS NES,- Bids 9 | war-material plants are benefitting by them! Specify ROTO- 


Que., Montreal—Dominion Govt., Ottawa, . ' 
Ont., storage bldgs., to Kennedy Constr. Co., VALVES for your next job—and be doubly sure: 
Lid., 407 MeGill St. Est. $300,000, Dpt. 


Munitions & Supply, Ottawa, Ont., engrs. 
CD 2/5—ENR 2/12. 


Que., Rock Island—Wartime Housing, Ltd., 
55 York St., Toronto, Ont., 50 single family Ps 


Merle 















dwellings, day labor. $150,000, 





Que., Montreal—Dpt. Natl. Defense, Ottawa, 
Ont., 2 storage and 5 camp blidgs., No. 4 


Military Depot, to Douglas Bremner Constr. 
Co., Ltd., 2049 McGill St., about $100,000, 





Que., Ste. Anne de Bellevue (Montreal)— 
Secretary Dpt. Munitions & Supply, Ottawa, 
addnl. accommodations, frame barracks, mess 
hall, etc., at C.W.A.C. Training depot, Mac- 
Donald College, to Frank Ross Constr Co., 
Lid., 5540 Woodbury Ave., Montreal, about 
$200,000. Bids 8/25. CD 8/20, under Unclass 
fied, 








CNS A TE GO, IES Cal Th Ml 









oe me 





Que., St. Hyacinthe—Municipality, technical 
school, Laframboise St., to Dansereau, Ltd., 


1587 Benard Ave. W., Montre*', about $200,000. Quality by 
the carload 





CD 6/9. 






Que., Valcartier—Dpt. Natl. Defense, Ottawa, 
Ont. barracks, mess halls, ete., Military Camp, 
to Page Equipment & Constr. Co., Ltd., 1497 
Craig St., Three Rivers, about $400,000. CD 
9/10—ENR 9/17. 














Sask., Dafoe—Dpt. National Defense for Air, 
Ottawa, Ont., barrack blocks, mess halls, offi 
cer quarters, recreation bidg., etc., to Bird 
Constr. Co., Ltd., 7 and Smith Sts., Regina, 


about $200,000. 
te Yukon Territory, Whitehorse—-Dpt. Trans- AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
RE Memes en eter ae er ALCO PRODUCTS DIVISION 

NEW YORK, N. Y. DUNKIRK, N. Y. k 


nett & White Constr. Co., Ltd., 510 W. Hast- 
ings St., Vancouver, B. C., about $1,000,000 


cost plus fixed fee. , 
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@ in rush construction such 
as for docks, industrial build- 
ings, bomber plants, power 
plants, bridges — get that 
important initial speed with 
VULCAN Pile Hammers. 


Twice the blows per minute 
—more penetration of each 
pile per blow — that is 
VULCAN's contribution to 
our war-winning effort. Plus 
that of definite cost savings. 


Simple design, positive ac- 
tion, easy to operate, the 
Super-VULCAN Open - Type 
Pile Hammer fits the same 
leads and uses the same ac- 
cessories as the Warrington- 
VULCAN Single-Acting Pile 
Hammer which delivers a 
moderate frequency of low 
velocity blows from a rela- 
tively heavy ram. Write for 
fully descriptive bulletins on 
our complete line. 





We also make Super- 
VULCAN Differential - Acting 
Closed -Type Steam Pile 
Hammers and VULCAN Pile 
Extractors 









VULCAN !R°” 







Chicago 

















VULCAN 


PILE HAMMERS 





WORKS 


331 North Bell Avenue 





COMMERCIAL BUILC'INGS 





PROPOSED WORK 


Calif., Hayward—cCox Building Co., 25188 
Nile Rd., plans by Gilbert Hodgson, 1026 El 
Camino Real, San Carios, ninety-four 1 story 

| frame residences, Hayward Heights. $376,000 


Calif., Hayward — Associated California 
Builders Corp., 941 Atherton St.,_ fifty-four 
1 story frame residences, B St. between 7 St. 
and Arlette Ave. $216,000 


Calif.. Manteca—Morehouse, Merrell & 

Smith, c/o Pen Realty Co., 1464 Burlin- 
game Ave., Kurlingame, two hundred fifty 1 
story frame residences, northeast section. 
$1,000,006 


Conn,, Bridgeport—Owner. c/o P. P. Petrof- 
sky, archt., 177 State St., 3 story, brick, con- 
crete, steel apartment. $150,000 


j Kan., Lawrence—W. H. Shackelford, 7510 
{| Ward Parkway, Kansas City, Mo., plans by 
| Nevill & Sharp, Midland Blidg., Kansas City, 
| Mo., 56 unit frame housing. $200,000. CD 9/21 
| —ENR 10/1 

} Miss., Greenwood—Greenwood Homes, Inc., 
| Greenwood, 60-houses. $220,000. 


N. J., Belmar—Runyon Park, Inc., Lehman 
Ave., Deal, 3 U shaped, concrete, brick apart- 
ments. 

N. J.. Perth Amboy—Roosevelt Park, Inc., 
St. and Lafayette Ave., Raritan, forty-one 
story, bsmnt. residences $358,250. 


0., Cleveland—Fenwick Constr. Co., J. 
Markowitz, 3405 De Sota St., 45 houses 
$270,000. 


O., Piqua—L. Jungcias, 161 Linden Ave., 
Wyoming, sixty 4 family apartments 
Miami Co. Total east. $600,000 


O., Warren—Warren Homes, Inc., c/o P. N 
| Fithian & M. N. Goodwin, Union Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Youngstown, 42 homes $250,000 


5 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Calif., Benicia—Bay Counties Homes Co., 

Benicia, one hundred fifty 1 story frame 
residences, Highlands Tract, to Niels Schultz 
Constr. Co.. 1 Hillerest Bivd., Millbrae High- 
land Est. $600,000. 

Calif.. Hayward—cCar)] C. Lassen, 123 Palm 
Dr., Piedmont fifty-three 1 story frame resi- 
dences, Westfield Tract Owner builds. $212,- 
000, 

Calif., Larkspur—Varsi, Inc., Box 102, 43 
residences, Heather Gardens, etc. Owner 
builds. $172,000, 

Calif., Richmond—J. H. Crawford, 1344 

Woodland Ave., San Carlos, two hundred 
1 story frame _ residences Owner builds. 
$800,000. W. G. Frost, 58 Turnsworth St., Red- 


wood City, engr 
falif.. San Bernardino—Western Defense 


Housing Corp., 1041 E. Green St., Pasa- 
dena, one hundred ninety-eight 5 room dwell- 
ings Owner builds. Electrical work, to 
Mactolf-Doll Electric Co,, 1023 S. Brand Bivd., 


Glendale Est. $600,000. €D 7 20—ENR 7/23. 


Calif.. San Leandro—H. K. Jensen, 3294 
Morcom Ave., 1 story residences Owner 
builds Electrical work, to Clifford Electrical 
Co., 820 E,. 14 St., Oakland. I. M. Johnson, 
449 Moss Ave., Oakland, archt. 





Cona., Fairfield—cCitizens Homes, Inc., 248 
Greenwich Ave., 6 room frame hemes, to 
Jander & Forgione, Inc., 248 Greenwich Ave., 
Greenwich. Est. over $150,000. 


Cenn., Milford—Devonshire Estates, Stowe 
Property, Walnut Beach, 48 frame residences. 
Owner builds. $168,000. Est. $150,000 


Conn., Stratford—Highland Building Corp., 
Highland Ave., twenty-eight 1 story, 48x48 ft. 
frame homes, Wainwright Ave., to John P. 
Rowens, 443 Church Hill Rd., Fairfield Est. 
$154,000. A. L. Craft, Waldo Ave. and W. 244 
St.. New York, N. Y., archt ° 


Conn., Waterbury—M. Sealander, 1 West St., 
Newtown thirty-nine 2% story. 25x32 ft. 
homes Hill St Owner builds. $250,000. H. 
Koerner, 83 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, archt. 


Me., South Portland (br. Portland)—sunset 

Park & Development Co.. Lebanon §&St., 
Sanford, 200 frame houses, owner builds; elec- 
trical work, to Geo. H. Sears, 244 Brackett 
St., Portland Est. $800,000. 


Nev., Las Vegas—E. Allen, 104 S. 3 St., 
2 frame, stucco residences, north Fremont 
t. between 15 and 17 Sts.. to Forest Schid- 
or, 324 Fremont St Est. $300,000. ©. Chas. 
,ee, 1648 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, archt. 





7 
8s 
i 

I 


0., Akron—Heminger-Ritzman Co., 1099 &. 
Main St., seventy-five 4 room homes, Nester 
St. near 27 St. Owner builds. $200,000. 


0., Akron—Heslop Building & Realty Co., 
Tower Bidg., forty-three 4 room homes, Good- 
year Heights and Eastland Subdivisions. 
Owner builds Est. $175,000. -Awarded 9/28. 


O.. Akron—Victory Homes, Inc., C. R. Mil- 
ler, vice pres.,. Akron, 82 bungalows, Fire- 
stone Bivd., Wilbeth Rd. and Hammel! St. 
Owner builds. $250,000. 


0., Colambus—Washburn-McKinley Homes, 
Inc., 192 W. Kenworth Rd, 50 residences, 
24 Ave., separate contracts. Est. $250,000, 
CD 4,/24—ENR 4/30. 
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ALL-AROUND PROT; TION! 








SAVES MAXIMUM s>ace) 

OPENS QUICKLY, Exsity: 

COILS OUT OF THE way: 
CLOSES LIGHT-TisHT 
AIDS PRODUCTION 








MOTOR OR MANUAL CONTROL 
BUILT IN ANY SIZE 
EASY TO INSTALL QUICKLY 


Kinnear's combination of easy, coiling upward 
action and tough, rugged, all-metal, interlocking 
slat construction meets wartime needs for fas 
efficient service plus protection. Any size: moto; 
control optional. EASY TO INSTALL. Write fo, 
details. The Kinnear Mfg. Co., 1820-40 Fields Ave 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SAVING WAYS 


IN DOORWAYS ROLLING DoOoRs 





PITTSBURGH 


STEEL DECK 
GRANDSTANDS 


Ideal in safety, comfort, 
durability and economy 
—plus unique unit 
system of construction 
adaptable to any school 
or municipal program. 
Full details in 8-page 
descriptive bulletin. 


PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES 
STEEL COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. . 3414 Neville Island 


Des Moines, Ia. Pee time a2) 
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Awarded, 








BLDGS. (Contracts 





Castlewood Development Co., 
in charge, 600 Fountain Sq 
one hundred sixty 1 story 












pide Cine’ tiewood plot north Dayton city 
residence®, - Bros., 7601 Reading Rd., Cin 
ts, 10 otal est, ,000. 





inf son Constr. Co., Garrett 

pennsylvania Tye St., Upper Darby, 132 
* . ane iynnewood Dr., Fairmount Rd., 
gle homes. vryland Aves., Haverford Twp., 
ose am. owner builds, Est. over $700,000. 
awa 

















: aukee—Lanham & Co., 4524 N 
Wis. -_ a. five 28x31 ft. duplex flats 
tu<' Electrical work, to North Side 


4063 N. 12 St. 



















Ace Realty Co., c/o W. H 
Vis, MacSt, thirty 24x30 ft. frame res 
x iler, concrete block fdn., separate contracts 
AUG /29—ENR 10/1. 
c 






Wis., 





















prOPOSED woRK 
n Francisco—TANNERY—Metten 

; t, 1775 Egbert St., rebuilding 2 
. Geterea66 ft. frame tannery. $200,000. 
story, 


Mr. Check says: 















tanello—GRAIN ELEVATOR—Farmers 
oie Exchange Co., M. Daily, megr., 


Wapello, rebuilding grain elevator. $40,000 






“Jab PERMASET 


Pre-formed 
Wire Rope 
is always uniform.’ 


na—PLANT—Big West Drilling Co 
Reng Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex., natural 
es absorption plant, North Lisbon area, Clai- 


ne Parish. 













ine—PLANT—South Portland Shipbuild- 
tan Cane Front St., South Portland, soon lets 
ne act, plant addn. $40,000, A. J. Harriman, 
‘yshing Point, South Portland, engr. 









‘ 








x. ¥., Farmingdale—PLANT—Francisco & 









tacobus, archts., 511 5 Ave., New York, soon 
jet contract, 2 story top addn. and five 1 story 
units, and 1 story warehouse, brick, concrete 
















ier block, for Industrial Company. Ove 
$50,000. 





Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL CorRPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL Works 













N. ¥., Kenmore (br. Buffalo)—-WARE- 
HOUSE, ete.—Eastern States Milling Corp., 
Ontario St. and Military Rd., concrete, frame 
warehouse addn., loading shed. $80,000 













PENNSYLVANIA 







GILMORE WIRE ROPE DIVISION * PITTSBURGH & MUNCY, 











Pa., Erie—PLANT—-H. J. Williams & Co., 
JH. Williams, pres., 225 Lafayette St., New 


York, N. Y., sketches plant. United Ensgi- 
reers & Constructors, Inc., 1401 Arch St., 
Phila., engrs. 




















Tex., Midlan€d—PLANT—Gulf Oil Corp., 
Petroleum’ Bldg., Fort Worth, reconstructing 
oil, gasoline and by products plant. 


Que., Montreal—PLANT—Engineering Prod- 
ucts of Canada, Ltd., 5035 E. Ontario St., 
plant addn, $50,000. 


Que., Montreal—FACTORY—R. A. Phaneuf, 
1959 Bellechasse St., factory. 


ui Sis Fomtr econ mag Same poe Bis tN ga hy 2 

Ont., Ottawa—PLANT—Craincraft, Ltd., Cc O N c R e T E : S T E E L P | L E s 

ea Crain, 424 Churchill St., plant MASS CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 

_Ont., St. Thomas—PLANT—St. Thomas H f A Vv Y s H O R | N G 
Bronze Co., Ltd., 21 Wellington St., plans by D R | L L E D ie | N C A | S S O N S 


J. T. Findlay, 17 Hincks St., 1 story brick 
plant addn., concrete fdn. 



































Ont., Toronto—PLANT—Duecritt Silver- 
Cobait Mines, Ltd., c/o V. M. MacL. Howard, 
< Ww Richmond St., mining and milling plant S f 

V0 OD 

end for catalogs 

Ont., Toronto—PLANT—Standard Pattern 
Co. Ltd., e/o E. N. Johnson, 26 W. Adelaide 
Ss woodworking and metal plant. $40,000. 


descriptive of the 


Que., Beauceville East—PLANT—S. Boldu: latest foundation 


one ae East, woodworking and box mfg 
plant ),000. 

types and methods. 
Que., Coaticook—GRAIN ELEVATOR, etc.— 
Agricultural Co-operative Society, 14 Principal 
St. grain elevator and mill. 


_Que., Lake Megantic—FACTORY—Roy & 
Hrassacd, Lac Megantic, factory, etc. $40,000 


Te Montreal—PLANT—Ayerst, McKenna 


& son, Ltd., 485 McGill St., bids soon 1 


t 





56 ft.. 1 story, 43x67 ft. and 2 story, 
x60x170 ft. laboratory bldgs. St. Mat- 





hieu St. near Cote Bertu. $267,000 incl. equip. 





Que, Montreal—PLANT—Continental Can 
“0. of Canada, Ltd., 2600 Mullins St., bids 
‘oon altering bldg., Ouimet Ave. near 
mora Ave., concrete driveway, unl 





SPENCER, WHITE & PRENTIS, INC. 
10 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


‘atform, railway siding, track work. $1 


Bids Asked October 14 


_Maine—PLANT—South Portland Shipbuild 


| 

| 

BIDS ASKED | 
| 

| 

Corp., Front St., South Portland, brick ! 
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. 


A UNE. ee Cw (5 ER, RE EE 


INDUS. BLDGS. (Bids Asked 
plant. $40,000. A. J. Ha: 
Point, South Portland, eng 


Bids Asked 


Md., Baltimore—TEST— \ 
Co., 2500 Broening Hy., tes 


Massachusetts—P LAN T—}; 
ham Shipyards, Inc., E. He 
(from selected bidders) pla 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 
California — CHANGE Ho! 
Company, 2 story, 30x70 ft 
A NEW k | gated iron change house, to 
7 T sen Co. and W. E, Lyons 
Pacific Ave., Alameda, 


complete Calif, Marysville—COLD sr: 
—National Ice & Cold Sto: 


| ville, cold storage plant, to W 
MANUAL } 911 5 St. CD 9/24—ENR 1c 
st oes ele , . . : . Calif., San Francisco—BUS 
ERE at last is the hydraulic engineering profes hound ‘Lines, 5 and Missio, 
ied . aa " addn., to.G. P. W. Jen rs 
sion’s own handbook, comparable to the oe: Market Si. CD 9/39 nna & 
_ i helds of i ing! - . ; 
ard handbooks available in other fields of engineering Conn., Glenbrook (Sta. Stams 


S . . TORY—Perkins-Elmer Cor 
—is th ata you n ner Corp., 
data Here—in one big, usable manual—is the d ) story, brick factory addn- 


of tested, up-to- 
date time-saving 


to 


need to refer to constantly in planning and designing ea 31 i. Bedford St., Stamford 


all types of hydraulic works—fundamental principles, Conn., New Haven—WAREH(: 
. . . é Steel & jive C 9° - 
diagrams up-to-date procedures, helpful pointers, details, needed alana. a ne ies See: Fels 


é 

@ tables 

a 

@ facts formulas, time-saving tables, explanatory diagrams Owner builds. Steel, to Am« 
o 

& 


, Co., 71 Bway., New York, N. y 
and illustrations—all arranged conveniently for handy, : Conn., Stamford — FACTOR) 

. = : whi Specialty Co., 211 South St., 2nd story wim 
quick reference—an abundance of useful data hich howty ata, te Gero hd ry be 
pointers will guide you correctly in your work of developing | !antic St. Est. $40,000. J. Chapman at* 


es = brook Rd., archt. CD 8/20—EN} os Glen. 
modern, efficient hydraulic structures. 2 


formulas 


. Mass., Hingham—PLANT—A Reduc: 
Sales Co., 60 E. 42 St., New Y Nye 


| story, 40x70 ft., brick acetylene tient’? 
J. S. Mozzicato, 168 Mystic St., Medfora ” 
$40,000. Bids 9/19. CD 9/18—ENR 9/94 
_ N. J., Chatham—PLANT—Chath; 
ing Material Co., 116 Summit Ay; 
Simonsen & Emerson, 101 Park | 
York, N. Y., over $50,000, 


‘ombiled , Sta t Specialists N. J... Newark—MILL—U $ 
ompees by ° taff of pe Chemical Co., 340 Doremus as 


CALVIN VICTOR DAVIS bemant. mill and dryer bldg., to Sema 
. . 2h: . 7. . . yn | Douglas Co., 605 Broad St., $55,000. 
Editor-in-Chief, Project Engineer, Fontana Dam, N.C., ‘ - 
. : N. J., Port Reading—BOILER Hovey 
Tennessee Valley Authority Reading Co., Reading Terminal, 19, 
Market Sts., Phila., Pa., 1 story, brick 


. ° s - crete boiler house addn., etc., to Calabro Conn. 
1100 pages, 6 x 9, 645 illustrations, many tables, $7.50 | GO eso Ae” Enizabeth, $50,000. 


Just out! 


i 


For the first time, this important new Handbook treats & ie eR SING BUILDINGS 
4 . ee onshohocken 


. s ,olume all major prob- Pa., design and construction new bldgs. ay 
together in a single, complete vo ; e : J F rehabilitating existing iron min te Whee 
lems and phases of hydraulic engineering. It covers facilities, to George H. Flinn Corp., ; 

5 Ave., New York, N. Y., $1,500,000, 


- N. Y., New York—FACTORY 
draulic structures, and all other related subjects essen- Optical Co., Inc., Bronx Blvd. and E 
= ; . optical goods factory, to Brown & } 
tial to proper understanding and successful solution of Inc., 122 E. 42 St., electrical work, 

. - Pa | Zweifel & Co., Inc., 114 E. 32 St. Total 
on-the-job problems. Eighteen specialists closely asso- $250,000. 


ciated with progress in this field have contributed their | | 0., Cleveland—FACTORY—Artisan Me 
2 > : |} Wks. Co., J. F. Maynard, pres., 11400 Mad 
experience, research and knowledge and give full in- son Ave., factory addn., to Bolton Pratt 


. 7 Constr. Co., 1276 W. 3 St. Est. $40,000, 
formation concerning the advances, methods, preferred 
; - 0., Cleveland—FACTORY—Eaton Mfg. ¢ 
and newer practices that are known to be particularly | C. F. Ochs, pres. 755 E. 140 St. 1 ston 
z 3 Te »s 80-315 ft. and 170x180 ft. brick factory addins 
helpful in the planning and -designing of efficient to Cleveland Constr. Co., 3868 Carnegie Ave 
> Est. $200,000. Awarded 9/25. CD 9/10—ENR 
hydraulic works. 9/17. : 
: O0., Cleveland—PLANT—Ferro Ename! Prod- 
23 More than 1000 pages cover details such as these: | ucts Co, FE. 56 St., general contract group 
bldgs., to Dean W. Rankin, 1836 Euclid Ave 
electrical work, to Parker Electric Co., 450! 
Prospect Ave. Est. $250,000. Christian- 
Schwarzenberg & Gaede Co., Union Bldg 
i —structures for difficult or soft foundations ee hw arzen ; 
ae = fee F cortn cal-iitt he ni d Wis i STORAGE H hf 
—taitcr, hinged-leaf, vertical- ° ar-trap, rolling, an sconsin STORAGE — arnischfeger 
chock-full of useful drum gates Corp., 4400 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, | 
-fa< ad —types of spillways story, 62x77 ft. brick, steel storage " 
apte the ante oe —canale. flumes, covered conduits, tunnels, pipe lines, concrete fdn., to R. L. Reisinger & o., 
1, Hydraulic Formulas ‘ hydroelectric plants N. Van Buren St., Milwaukee. Building 
2. Hydrology —powerhouse equinment Engineering Services, 1105 N. Van Buren St, 
. River Regulation by Reser- —design of pipe distribution systems Milwaukee, archts. and engrs. 


voirs —sewer appurtenances and special structures Wis., Madison—PLANT—Oscar Mayer & Co, 


. Gravity Dam 
Pa Dams , —pumping installations 910 Mayer Ave., meat, canning and packing 
4 100 St 


Buttress Dams eeeesecesccuseeeuecnensssesreseseeennssassssscesessecesenssecnnsneser: plant addns., to Leo P. Bauer, 3851 N 


. Earth D Wauwatosa, and Fritz Constr. Co., 138 N 
jock-fll Da 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


. Reock-fill Dams Frances St., Madison. CD 7/31 SNR 8/6 
& 7 st - “ 
ee McGraw-Hill Book Co., 380 W. 42nd St., New York o Ont» Ottawa — PLANT — Ontario, Hughes 
x : yen * atd., § § St., 2 story, 
. Spillway Crest Gates Send me Davis’ Handbook of Applied Hydraulics for 28x60x120 tt. plant cathe an ann Seamhen 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
you $7.50 plus few cents postage or return book post- 


. High-pressure outlet Works Ltd., 7 Echo Dr., about $50,000. 
paid 


. Canals, Flumes, Covered 
Conduits, Tunnels, and Pipe | Ont., Windsor—SHOPS—Canadian Bridge 
An Co., A. 8S. Ryley, megr., 1219 Walker Rd, } 
- Hydroelectric Plants story, 75x75 ft. machine shops, 1 story, 35x% 
- Hydraulic Machinery ft. paint shops, brick, steel. Owner builds 
Water Supplies 
. Water Distribution 
. Water Treatment 
. Sewerage 
. Sewage-treatment Hydrau- 
lics 
Irrigation 
. Irrigation Structures 
. Drainage 
Hydraulic Models 


hydrology, water supply, sewerage, water power, hy- 


Big —reservoir design studies 
—design of gravity dams 


Name 


Que., Hull—PLANT—Hull Iron & Steel 
Foundries, Ltd., 207 Montcalm St., plant, to 
Ed. Brunet & Fils, Ltd., 35 Chemin 
Aylmer St., $100,000. 


Que., Ile-Aux-Coudres—FACTORY— ov pera 
tive de Liile aux Coudres, c/o A. Tremblay, 
Ile aux Coudres, peat factory, day  !abor. 
$40,000. 


Address 
City and State 


Position 


Company 
SSRSSSSSSSSSESSSSASSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSST ESSE SSeS SSSeseesesee 


preecececccccesceccesscesosessasscasess 
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